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alarmed, "Wont" the Dutch ere immediate 


and remove For! "A port of Fitando,” 
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Wichin the ſmall compaſs of this iſland” the Duck 
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ually put into the harbour, -undergo a Cloſe ex- 
amination by the Japaneſe, before they have leave 
to land their men, and to refreſh them there 1 9 
their ſtay, which is commonly two or three months. 
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reſpects to the emperor, and make the uſual annu 
preſents; but t they are attended with a train 
guards and inſpectors, as if they were the open 


5 mies of the ſtate. The reſident and pee 


appear before the emperor crawling on their hands 


and knees, and as they approach bow their heads to ; 
the floor, 5 then crawl backward. They are 
ſometimes ordered to riſe and dance for the: diverſion. 


ol the ladies of the court, and other ſpectators, who 
are concealed behind ſcreens; and alſo to 


foonery, to which 0 addy ſubmit: ſuch influence 
has the love of gold, that they pay an abject: and 
ſervile obedience: to all theſe ridiculous commands. 
However, in other reſpects, they are treated and 


bliging manner; and at their departure preſented 
with filk gloves,, i in return for their eee to Pe 
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' who guard them as priſoners. . : 
The Dutch ſend but . actually” 5 uch 
are fitted out at Batavia, and are expected to arrive, 7 
at Deſima in the month of Septen 
latter end of the S. W. monſopn, eee, is; 
| Proper for this navigation. The ſpy-guards, plac laced, 
on the tops of the neighbauring moi untains, no 
ſooner diſcover with their glaſſes one of theſe ſhips: _ 
ſteering toward the harbour, than they ſend notice 


which laſt being carried to Nagaſaki, are firſt ex- 
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director. 
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boats immediately board her, and mount guard; 0 4 
while a number of officers alſo coming on board, 

2 all the guns, cutlaſſes, ſwords, and powder, 1 5 
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| before the commiſſioners, who take an inventory o,. 

deem in writing, compare them with the liſts has 
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with Japaneſe officers, to ſee that 
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any's warehouſes, till the time of fale. The 


eheſts of private perſons are alſo examined; and if _ 


= owner does not immediately. appear with the 


key, they proceed to open them with axes. No 


European coin, or any other foreign money, neither 


thing that has the figure of a croſs, ſaint, or 
s, would be ſuffered to paſs: for if nn 


| bike theſe ſhould be found, it would occaſion as, 


much. conſternation and apprehenſion among the 


Japaneſe, as if the well-being of the empire was at 
ſtake. Hence it is cuſtomary for the captain ol 
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commiſſioners at the water-gates, to thoſe in the 
up; and when any one returns, he muſt take another 
e latter: by which means the numb 
people on board the r or on ſhore is Aways 
| s- board is a picee of wood, on one 
fide of which is e e and on che others 
„ ANNE . 

Before the com ee in the 1 return at 
e with cheir retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is 


ſealed up in their preſence, and all the Dutehmen 


| carefully counted over to fee that none be wanting, 
which would occaſion great confuſion. It one 


- unobſerved, and at the review next morning he was 


miſſed. Suddenly all proceedings were ſtopped; | 


and the fear leaſt it ſhould be a Romiſh prieſt, who 
had made his eſcape into the country, filled the Ja- 
ok with ſuch conſternation, that all the officers 
_ like men frantic ;. and ſome of the ſoldiers 


"uo HE were already preparing to rip open their | 
ons; to prevent their being compelled, by an ig- 
nominious death, to atone for their neglect; when 
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Louftries; wooller 


horns, from Siam and Cambodia; cardowans and 


tanned Hides from Perſia and Bengal; pepper, | 


| powdered ſugar, ſugar candy, cloves, and nutmegs, 
Ti. 


ws, Amboyna and Banda; ; white ſandal fror 
or; car phire from Borneo and Sumatra; quick 
_ flver, ſaffron, and cinnabar; from Bengal; muſk 
from Tonquin; gum+lacea from Siam; coral, am- 


ber Ne which they uſe in colouring their : | 
Porcelain, and locking- glaſſes, from Europe; the 
Eckig. Gade they reduce to ſmall pieces, and make 


of them perſpective· glaſſes, ſpectacles, and magni- 
| Fg Euer: : pickled mangoes and other pickletl 


"oy lack lead and red pencils, ſublimate mercury, 
has NY" ſpectacles, large drinking-glaſſes of the 
\. Cr ET) 2, 


s are e Fern means aleo = 

mutt 2 ff between (thoſe ho are on 

board, and thoſe who remain on ſhore. The whote 
cargo of the ſhips being depoſited! in the ware. 
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The Dutch bend to e raw „ . e | 
Tonquin, Bengal, and Perſia; wove filks/and other 
ſtuff (provided they are not wrought with geld or 
Alver) from the above-mentioned and ſome other 

cloth and ſtuffs from Europe,; 
among which are Engliſhſerges; brafil-wood; buf. 
Flo and deer fins; rayaſkins, Wax, and buffals- 
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f- el ; the coin of the A 
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b the ee 2 has ſo lowered the 
pPfrices of imported goods, nced t 5 
of their own, Ace merchants do not at 
85 gain above one-third of their former profits. 
+ The Chineſe, to this day, os commercial 
; Fr HP with the Japaneſe. 3 1 
About che year 1663, the Evgliſh in to bs 
open a traffic wich Japan, but the Dutch, dread- 
ing ſuch a rivalſhip,. took the moſt effectual me. 
thod to alienate the minds of the Japaneſe from 
' theſe new European merchants, by informing | them, 
hat the king of that country, Charles II. had 
married a daughter of the king of Portugal. Sinee 
tat time the . hove: entirely given: wal ande 
1 with Japan. ö : 
7. Jr the: Gig: voyage. 10 . as Payuaia _ 
| "Cock, Jn which. he- wformmaely, perided, and. 
s ſucceſſor Captain Clerk, died, Captain Gore 
: | bore eee ofcie cape Ane Hathis re- 
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2 75 aw nds, he carne within is of ſeven milles of e 
1 euſtern coaſt of Japan, but the weather being tem 
peſtuous, the coaſt known only by a Dutch chart, 
OW publiſhed | by Janſen in his: Atlas, and Lemper 
having deſeribed it as the moſt dangerous coalt in 
the world ; the natives too being known to be ab. 
huoorrent to ſtrangers; he therefore did not think ic 
. prudent to attempt to land; the fails and cordage of 
bo the ſhips being alſo in a very decayed condition. 
Some Japaneſe veſſels bore down toward the ſhips, 
„ of which came within the diftance of about half” 
a2 mile. © The narrative ſays, © It would have been 
| Eaſy to have ſpoken with this veſſel, but as the ma- 
neuvres of the Japaneſe teſtifled that they were 
much alarmed, Captain Gore was not willing to aug.” 5 5 
ment their terror, and concluding” that” he mould 
have better opportunities of communication with 
._ theſe people, ſuffered them to go off without | inter- 
ruption. ar Cook's Third Voyage, III. 401. No ſuck 
opportunity however preſented 5 whilſt the hips | 
continued on the e es 
Mł/Icnſ. Pages, who made $7) eircuit of the globe 
in a very uncommon manner of travelling, relates, 
nin the account which he has publiſhed of that voyage . | 
vol. I. p. 231, Lauſanne Edition), that ſome time 
ſince Ihe travelled in the year 1761] the Manillans 
ſint deputies and preſents to Japan, with poffers of 
7 4 and propoſals of forming a commercial 
intercourſe, founded upon ſuch principles as ſhould | 
be mi ituall beneficial, * The Japaneſe received the 
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obſerved 5 ee emperor bens a f een number of. 
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xnhion he receives from 
the emperor; which, in the whole, amount to 368, 


of his p province, or to the 


foot, and 3 8,00 horſe. Their weapons are fire 
Sh ams, a n and 1 ſahre es ang . 
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Eo oken. of the nature of the. Fey | 
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| eguntofits UA tary: er ene OR 


bea oaks: ee of kings, ſix are Princes, 
© du es, ſeventeen are counts, and forty- one 
— 5 or ſometbing equivalent to cheſe digpities, 
0 . e number of noblemen of inferior rank. 
2 he emperor's council. conſiſts. of the former, wha. 
ingly: dignity at their head. The em- 
ſtanding forces, includiog, garriſons, c. 
. of 100000 foot, and 20,000. horſe; but in 
time of wat each of the. gayernors of the provinces 
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many palaces magnificently; built and f ur! 
which the royal apartments, halls of eee, &0, 
are enriched with every thing curious 
art or nature. The ceilings are generally plated 

withs: 
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grandeur of the place. But of all the royal palaces, 
chat mpeg is the largeſt: and nobleſt: the reſty 
ar wan eee , are uſed as houſes of | 


of 05 eee 
that Vas formerly paid bim in ancient times : 
ſor though he has loſt the Zreateit branch of 
is power, and is only head over all religious mat - 
ters, while the emperor enjoys not only the imperial 


dighity, but the government both in civil and mili- 
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ical court chooſe for his ſucceſſor the 
re ga 'C to age or ſex; hence it has 
m happened, that a prince under age, or a young 
married princeſs, has aſcended the throne; and 
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f magnificent, that the welfare and wee 'of ie 
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5 and other writings. All the 
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poſe nag "AY they. SH receive, the „ 
the gourt, Here a taſte for mulig prevails, and the 
women in particular play with. great dexterity on all 
the muſical. inſtruments. they are acquainted with; 
the young noblemen alſo divert themſelyes by riding, 
| running races, dancing, and other exerciſes, The 
Japaneſe lay claim to the inyention of gun-powders 
they greatly, excel the Chineſe. in the uſe of fen 
18 arms, and are good engineers. Their i ingenuity and 
Kill, are keene e e ed in their fire⸗ 
works. V "of 
; - When the i was s ſole maſter of the country, bn 20 
: pl eal caſed ; and * dom happened char two. eee 
ing emperors. choſe. the ſame place of refidence,/ | 
_ Lhe dai court 1s; now fixed. at Miaco, where be: 
bas a large and ſpacious palace; which | is diſtioguiſh- 
ed by a lofty and magnificent tower. His imperial 
5 conſort lives with him in the ame Palace, and the 1 
pore ces of his other wives. are ſituated next to his... Äj 
At a ſmall: diſtance are the. houſes of the lords whoſe 1 
offices require a conſtant, and more immediate. ab 4 1 
5 tendance on his perſon ; there are alſo a number, of 1 
| other palaces and ſtreets, divided among the officers. PERL 
belonging to che court according to their rank, allof 1 
which are ſeparated, from Miaco, and defended againſt * 0 -3 
; ſudden, approach of an enemy by walls, gates, 3460 
liches, and ramparts, The: ſecular monarch con- 0 
ſtantly keeps a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers at the dairi 
gourt, in appearance out of tenderneſs, and care for. 
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It; for the ſpace of two years. When that time is 


x By. eee ſers our for Jed, ö to make the 7 
1 uſual preſents, and give an account of the moſt ma- 
5 iro teria tranſactions i in his government. He continues 


* permitted to. kve with his family : but as ſoon as he 


ut fox months, during which time he 18 


m the council of ſtate to e to 


5 M5 llt government, or to any other, he muſt de- 
Part, leaving his wife and children at Jedo till kis 
| return, in a manner as hoſtages for his Hdelity : nay, 
8 while he is in his government, he is to admit no 


woman within the ſpace of his reſidence, | on pain 'of 


19 incurring the imperial diſpleaſure; the fatal conſe- 
© quences of which are no leſs than "impriſonment, 
- 9 baniſhiment, or death, with the entire ruin of his f- | 
2 | mily; 1 it being eſteemed beneath the majeſty of the 
. emperot to inflict Tighter pun mihments on tt 
. diſregard ſhewn to his 1 The e falary of 


ic leaſt 


1 vernor'is but ſmall; but hi s perquiſ fites are 


con iderable, * that in a few j years "he might altes 
eſtates, but for the e which muſt be 
nd the grandees of his eourt ; . 
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"Ilia he eee our ma 
n Ph their deputies. Theſe magiſtrates hold t 
odffice a year; but they are obliged daily to commu- 
0 nicate to the kd” every thing that comes, before 
them; and in difficult caſes, or where they cannot 
agree among themſelves, to lay the cauſe before the 
emperor's bench or court of juſtice, or, with „ 
| conſent of. that court, to leave it to the determina- 
tion of the governor in the laſt reſort. All civil al- 
" ow are brought before this imperial court of 1 
cature, Which, having. examined the parties 
their witneſſes, gives judgment according to. he. 
laws of the empire, and their imperial orders and 
proclmations. From this court there is no appeal; 
- but thoſe who have received ſentence. of death can- 
|, be executed without. A warrant | ſigned. by the 
Et: council of fate at Jedo, which council muſt be ao 
cConſulted in all affairs of great, moment. 1 
al 1 The deputies of the magiſtrates are. 9 68 to . 
. in authority, but enjoy their poſts for life. It is 

branch of their office to Rn differences of "*Y 
conſequence ariſing in t Ad gate 6 of the town com- 

mitted to their BIB. and e e 0 
Next to theſe, are four officers, who.e 1 5 

8 only. one year, and are appointed by the, wh Bae? 
rates to make a faithful 1 report in their name to the 
mor, of [the ; daily tr nf 
ir ee ; and Ws alſo a kind of 1 
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id till che governor is at leiſure to re- . 
: Hednefages 1 ey are to deliver in the THe 1 


ſas — eye 


reet, in order to ere eye over the e 
aud of the Inhabitants, and to relieve the governors, 
ſtrates, and other chief officers, in the Aichabie | 

E their duty, are very ſtrict. For theſe purpoſes . 


the following officers are appointed for every ſtreet 


Principal is the ottona; who gives the neteffary 


orders in caſe of fire, fees that a regular watch be 
of let at night, and that the orders of the governors 


Ally executed. _ He keeps 


w bo "Fe 1 which he regiſters marriages, the births - 
ol children, deaths, Sebi who. travel, or remove 


t; and the names, births, "and trades, 


out of the ftre 
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differences ariſc between the inhabitants of his ſtreets 


| he ſummonſes the parties before him, and, in con- 

1 Junction with the deputies of the magiſtrates, endea- - FA 
+ yours, if poſſible, to reconcile then 
| -| ſmall crimes by ſeizing the ericainals, and putting Lo 
them in irons. He caules criminals to be taken = 


"He punimes 


by bis own people within his diſtrict, and confines 
=: chem till he receives farther ordert from the ſuperior 


ates, before whom he lays all criminar affairs 1 


and caſes of moment; and is himſelf anſwerable for 
what accidents hap 


n within the firect under his in- 
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hd this names 5 tos two wha Ro math votes are 
| hid before the governor, with the petition of the in- 
habitants that he would peer nnen 
them as ottona. 0-008 e, 
Every ottona e three renten a give „ 
their PET ſñiſtance in . | exocution as, 
5 The nee pots every; e are - eee 
1 companies, from each of which five men are fe- 
lected; there are ten or fiſteen companies ir in every 
5 fret: but though | theſe are ere companies of 75 
added, Sas Gat AAAS ifteen 
Heads, of families, all of whom muſt be the pro- 
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tion. d Theſe tenants ave no vote i in the i 
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of the ground and houſes in which they * 


Cs of the ottona to 1 e ages ef dee eee ; 
keeps the public money, and age time to > ume a- To 

it to the reſt of the inhabitants, ſpecify-. = 

he has xeceived, and paid. B __ 8 
YL „ named cc the meſſenger o 3 
information. of 0 den, 
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then ſends his ener of 4s N to eve ” ee 
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a one and 78 inbabjeang oppoſes his: admiſſions... 
urging chat he is a drunkard, quarrelſome, or ad- 
8 to any other irregularity, and that he will not 
be anſwerable for the conſequences, it ĩs ſuffieient to 
exclude bim. But if he obtains all their conſents² 4 
the petitioner muſt apply to the public notary; of his--: " 1 
former ſtreet for a certificate of his behaviour; and 1 
obtain a letter of admiſſion, hoth ſigned: by the ot. 
dona, and theſe muſt be carried by the ſtreet mel. 
* Fenger: to the ottona of the ſtreet to which the peti- 
er intends to remove; upon xhich he receives 
him under his protection, and incorporates him 
among the inhabitants of his ſtreet. Meanwhile . Dy 
. ˙ has-- 5 55 
Li hne ry of thoſe inſtruments; and ieee, Res 
| guilty of any crime committed beſore ti 5 1 
ttime, it would be laid to the charge of che frreet in „ 
: ch he formerly lived. After his being ad mittem 
among abitants , of the new ſtreet, aut his. : 8 5 
name eo encerad in the regiſter-book, 
"ys Wok a handſome dinner; which het mee „„ 
pany. of five, or, if he pleaſes, to the 3 15 
whole 2. His greateſt trouble, however, ſtill ol 
remains, and that is ſelling his old houſe z- for this 
cannot be done without the conſent of all the-inha- 
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n to be Killed * che 
che other cmuſt inevitably ſuffer death, n 
ing his alleging it was done in his own defence; and 
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of a public execution, than by ripping up bie n 


© belly. Nor is his death thought a ſufficienr fatifac- 
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tion to their laws: © 
next to the place Sore the ee happened, 
aut * in dit baue £ and Bir four;/ or more“ 
a eee aber they Hani) coated 
priſonment by providi 
the reſt of the inhabitants of the ſame freer" are ſen- 
tenced to paſs ſome days or mont 
upon the public works. Theſe penalties are inflicted 
in proportion to their guilt, in not endeavouring to 
the utmoſt of their n to Nee fatal Motu 5 
greater in degree, is inflicted | of th 
” companies: of ſive in that ſtreet where che crime was 
guile and-puniſhment, if they knew before · hand that 
the perſons were of a quarrelſome diſpoſition, 
Being were inclined. to the crime for which 
the | lead alſo the maſters of _ 
ang wii e . 1 odger 
| er draws: his ſword, though he does not hurt 
| ore even thuch his enemy, muſt, if the fact be proved, SY 
ſuffer death. If an inhabitant flies from juſtice, the 
Seki the company of five to which he belongs 
mult purſu eople to nn 
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elivered up to the civil il agus 
£16165. or THE JaPpaNnesE. 7] Their religion 8 
in n general the groſſeſt heatheniſm and idolatry ; but 
religious liberty, ſo far as it has no interference _ 
the intereſt of the ſecular government, or does not 

affect the peace and tranquillity of the b as 


always been allowed fan Japan: hence foreign re- 


ggions have been eaſily introduced, and propagated 
with ſucceſs; there are therefore many religions in 
Japan, mm pete of which are the three- fol- 
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ak 2 * Sino, or ancient deve of the; a 
TY The Rods on 5 5 idol-s 0 
Aduced i into Japan from the empire of China and 


the kingdom. o of Siam; and, e h 
1 their. philoſophers 8 A is, 
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firſt ſpoke! of, 145 more on oO 
than for: che number of eee 
have ſome obſcure and imperfect eee 
immortality of th the ſoul, and a future ſtate of bliſs 
or miſery, and yet worſhip only thoſe £ 
they believe are peculiarly concerned i Jv 
ment of the world; for though they acknowledge a 
Supreme Being; whom they believe dwells in the 
1 OE" Noa _ of of 
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Lara. 1 „ 
— they un among the ſtars ; yet cg Holt 


| worſhip and adore them, nor have they any feſtival- | 
days ſacred to them, thinking that beings ſo much 


above mankind will concern themſelves but licde 


1 about human affairs. They, however, ſwear by - 
: thoſe od alone a they believe to have the ſo- 


erior gods; but they worſhip*and invoke 


vereight control over this world, its elements, pro- 
ductio 


in reward of their proper conduct 


F 18 hs nd” 5 


ties, and moſt probably would not have ſubliſted 10 = 
long, had it not been ſo cloſely! connected with 25 

5 thoſe civil cuſtoms, in the eee _ As "Ad 
nation is ernpulgeußy, nö i 6 fs 

A8 temples of the Ae 25 1 exceed oly 
an; within them is hung up white: paper, gd. 
into ſmall pieces, as emblems of the purity of the 
"Pte e baden there is a large mirror M 
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tions, and animals; theſe they ſuppoſt will not 
only render them happy here, but, by interceding 
for them at the hour of death, may procure them a 
happy condition in the next ſtate of Men 5 
here Hence 62 
tbeir dairis, or eccleſiaſtical emperors, being e- 
eſteemed lineally deſcended from the eldeſt and 
moſt favoured ſons of theſe deities, the ſuppoſed : 
Heirs of their excellent qualities, are conſidered as 
the true and living images of their g 
_ ed of ſuch an eminent degree of holineſs, that none 
* . d 1 appear in their wow 
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mſelves, nſider, . as ditinduy « 25 al 5 \ 
ei Þodity Hefects appear in the mirror, $ con- 2, 
jeuouſty-do the ſecret ſtains of their hears'a 
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under their chins with twiſted ll ſtrin 
Wich taſſels, which hang lower or h 
to the toffice or quality of the pe 
them, who is not obliged to bow 
gs hops than fo. ene | 


It or wag Aeg 10 dle ren or 
titles conferted upon them by the dairi. 


N ae under lis direction in Pirna affairs; dut 
h; in 


„ 5 or en. 
8 perſons in wy empire, nern the: 3 
%⁰ ee appointed by the ſecular em 
peror. Their haughtineſs and pride ercred Heſerins.. 
Tion; Won chey appear in a ſecular drefs, they, like 
the tiobles, wear two fabres, and think 1 it Nee, 
heir | 1 nication and imme 


nh te comnon pope. 
The Simoiſts do nor achere 1 the dee ofthe 


eee eee yet abſtain from killing el 
eating thoſe beaſts that are of: ſervice to made. A 
"becauſe they imagine that flaying them would be an 
act of cruelty and ingratitude. They believe that 
_ the foul, after quitting the body, is removed to the 
high ſubee leftial fields, ſeated juſt beneath the thirty- 
three h eavens che er of one” gods: 
ate nition, wk the bonds ef de wicked n 
is DN e, and wn demned "1 
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ol the effential p. ints of their religion by that . f „ 
ought to preſerve an inward purity of heart, and to Ul 
Patte of abſtain from whatever the dict res of r. rea- „ 
bon, or the expreſs'command of the civil magiſtrate, = 

: f direct or forbid; ' They have no formulary, cher by | 

| divine or ecele aftical authority, for regulating their 

ſocial conduct. Hence it might be imagined, ak, 

they would indulge, wirhout ſeruple, the gratification 

| ol their wiſhes and deſires; unreſtrained by che dresd 
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1er's blood, is for ſeven: . unfit to ap- 


proach the holy Places: and if in buflding a tem- 

n happens to receive a hurt, 
by which! blood is ; drawn, he is from thenceforward 
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s of incurring their diſpleaſure; but 


ves mins mY nw get exettiſe of vir - 


eating f W or being near a dead body; nt. | 
| perſons ors rime-rendered unfit to go to the tem- 
5 Ples, to viſit holy places, and 3 in the pre- 
WE 1 ſence of the gods. Whoever is ſtained with his own 


DER be pulled down anch rebuilt. 
r Tony's days: * 8 


c S ente awe a Japaneſe hour, | 

of ours. Whoeyer kills a beaſt, | 
tends a dying perſon, 

5 or enters a houſe where a dead body lies, is unclean 
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mages to the "holy _ e. chat is, to, 3 tem- | 
ple of Tenſio Dai Sin, the greateſt of all the gods, of . 


the japaneſe. The laſt eſſential doctrine of their res 
ligion is, that they ought to chaſtiſe and mortify, * 
bodies ; but few of them Pay. much regard ta 
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be ee Sintoilts go. in ee to Tye N 
| once a year, or at leaſt once in their lives; bor, be- „„ 
ſhall. reap great adyantages from eee ſuch „ 
as being abſalved from all their ſins, and receiving 
te aſſurance of immediate happineſs after death, be. 
£7 fide having in this life the poſſeſſion of health, chil- 2 85 
dren, riches, dignities, and other temporal bleſſings. 
To keep alive theſe ſentiments 1 in the minds of che 


fide their conſidering it as a duty, th 


ſuperſtitious vulgar, every pilgrim is, fora ſmall, Gon- 


Fee, e the canuſies, or ſec 
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Vith an inſtrumęnt containing che remiſion of his fingy . 
_ called an ofarrai. This Pilgrimage is made at all 8 
times of the year, but chief in the three firſt months . 
March, April, and May, when the fineneſs of the we- 
ther renders the journey very agrecable and pleaſant, 3 
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deir names, and t the — whence tin came, are 
witten both upon this veſſel and on their great hat 


de of ſplit rerds, chat in caſe of ſudden death, or 


8 any other accident upon the road, it may be known 


who they are, and to whom they belong. Thoſe 


: Who can afford ĩt wear over their other «en a ſhort 
= r coat, without ſleeves, with their n 


names ſtitched 
it and back. Incredible eee 


grims crowd the roads. The very children, 


* apprehenſive of a ſevere puniſhment for their 
5 ee Du run aer. Funn their parents, and go to 
bh 


| upon their return, 
«deemed a  uficent expiation of their crimes, and 
is: TDs weſart 


Sue, though, at other times, the performance 
of matrimonial duties is held or Fg to 0 
Af Ta pilgrim: 1 1s ſet out on his je OL 
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ak of the vulgar,,: and are often oblige to. follow | 


| eps: as thoſe by which his father roſe; and by apply> 

ing himſelf to ſtudy, be, like hic, advanced « on EY 
count of his learning. 8 

There are at Fekin fix Holy” courts, WY 

* „ extends over all the provinces of C hina, 


each of which has different matters under irs is jun. 


WY G 


| diftion. « 5 5 3 == 

The firſt ſuprenie court, ella &« the final ar 
WO  mandarines,” preſides over all the mandarines, 
| watches over their conduct, and examines their good 
and bad qualities, that they may be rewarded or de- 


. graded, by the emperor according to their deſerts. 


The ſecond, called ce the royal treaſury,” has the 1 


oo "os of the treaſure, expences, and revenues of t the 
{. bene, and of raiſing the ſupplies. 


13 I ̃ he third ſupreme court, named 60 the cribunal of L 
rights,” hath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, 
of arts and ſciences, of the imperial muſic, and its 


officers, and examines thoſe who . ande for 


| Er: Ts 


13 


„ AH 


| arms,” has the management of the ſoldiery of the 
whole empi re, and of all the fortreſſes, arſenals, and 
magazines of arms, and in general of every thing 
oo neceſſary for the defence ang ſecurity of the . 


; 5 # eed {| 0 his father's wealth, but Bot to LY ; 
Z 425 ty or reputation 5 he mult "iſe "by the ame. | 


The fourth ſi ſupreme b wu kit Tot | 


Far i, "= "TN i el = 
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A To the fifth ſupreme c court belongs the examin 
tion of criminals, 1 in order wo ode and ſentence them 


IS. 


che laws require, 1 1875 


The ſixth and laſt fopreme « court, called « PT H. 
| anal of public works,” ' has the inſpection of all pub- 8 
lic buildings, and the palaces of the emperor, princes 


of the blood, and viceroys. It has likewiſe the ſuper- | 
3 ntendar e of the- triumphal arches, towers, bridges 
1 rivers, canals, lakes, ſtreets, and highways. . 

Each of theſe courts is divided i into ſeveral cinch, 
the principal of which is managed by a preſident 
and two afſiſtants, Who have the final inſpection of 
all that comes under the notice of that court ; and 


the reſt are under officers, conſiſting « of a prefidenr . 


"and ſeveral counſellors, all | ſobje&t 1 to the Prefidene of 
the principal one 

As there might be reaſon. to a Was he. 
. with ſuch power would gradually weaken 
the imperial authority, the laws have prevented this 
-, inconvenience, by making i it neceſſary for each of 
theſe courts to. have the aſſiſtance of another to put 
its deciſions in execution; as, for inſtance, the army 
is ſubject to the fourth kupretne « court, which is that 
of war, but the payment of the troops belongs to 


Þ | 3 the ſecond; and the arms, tents, and waggons, come 
"4 under the cognizance of the fixth court; ſo that no 
br Military, enterprize can be put in execution without f 


the conęurtence of cheſe different courts. . 
M 1 preyent the unjuſt and i iniquitous practices that 
enge WE lace i in any of theſe courts, there is an 


2 


185 5 5 : | officer | 


175 
j 


# 


— 


. er eee e eee eee One 
iceroy of a fingle province, and the other has 


. = NR "LV 1 
3 75 * 


. 1 | wk though ge not of the cell; is e = 
their aſſemblies. His office obliges him to give 
3 rivate infomation: to neee of the faults com- | 


* 


a ode 2h 


: 1 tion of pubic airs butin W private e eee : 
even admoniſh the emperor himſelf when he ſtands in 
need of it; Theſe public cenſorsarecxtremely dreadeds, 

Lo 7 and 8 _ a, of IDEs blood e . Awe” r 
e Che pa. are ane res he: emperor,, 


5 a DOE of 440 on whom he beſtows any authority 
They are governed by two 


the 


7 > 


wo, and ſometimes three, provinces-ſubject to him. 
They are both at the head of a ſupreme tribunal in 
. the province, here all important affairs are decided, 
and to them the emperor ſends his orders 
3 e al the cities HOY 1 15 


ha fe . power to 3 criminals, and are 4 


. 
1 


while they | 


_ i: Diby cities are of hs ec different 3 ad 1 
1 al their governors and ſeveral mandarines who ad- 
_ miniſter juſtice. There are likewiſe mandarines that | 
| have the care of the poſts, with the royal inns and 
Re in their diſtrict. Others have the inſpection 1 
e e army; others take care of the rivers: others 
verſee the repairing of the high roads, and the em- | 
| ployment of others is to viſit the ſea-coaſts. ente 


: * 


d, eſpecially chaſe. ang 
pg This 85 their dignity conſiſts in a piece... 
fy fi ws pts "their b breaſts, 
tar * eee, with Sa 
+0F12 others an eagle, or a fun; and Os. 
rines of arms bear lions, tygers, leopards, Fees; 

There is an abſolute dependence between the 
ſeveral powers which govern the empire. The moſt 
inconſiderable mandarine regulates every: Os 
| the extent of his diſtrict, | burrlepends.on ohen man- 


-fidoina, of Tho + fipreme.courts, ho keep all . 
mandarines in awe, while they themſelves. tremble | 
/ EEE W EA in whom reſides. the imperial 


iT he eaſe ae 9 8 a ki male governs 
| the people is ſurpriſing : he only publiſhes his orders 


on a ſmall piece of paper ſealed with his ſeal, and 


- fixed up in places where the tree 
inſtantly obeyed. This proceeds 8 FOR 
Anery veneration paid bias by the people. He 


ſeldom 1 pears in _ without a mazeſtic trainz he 
ET 55 | 8 | 15 . is | 
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Manded; hut hoe ver gives an 


men in an open a hel in winter is. 
Kelvin lk, and > amended all che officers | 


1 n 5 . f 


of cities and towns are ap- 
d to protect the people, they muſt always be 

to hear their com In an urgent affair 
and beat upon a 
kind of Wabern; which: is ſometimes on the fide 
of the hall of juſtice, but g out of the 


chat the people may ſound it either by night or . 
1 this ſignal the mandarine, however engaged, is 
abliged immediately to grant the audience that is de- 
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regulation is founded on the ſuppoſition that if he ex- 5 


0% kee as their comm — 


rey, and if it is not immediately appraed, be is in- 
evitably removed from his effice. „ dl 6c: 
The aw s preſoribe, that no perſon ſhall AU 
office of mandarine of the people, either in the eiey 5 
here he Was Bor 1 or even in the province where 
ly ha been uſed to reſide; and generally he : 
not poſſeſs che ſame-offic many years in the - 
e place before he is removed. By tliis means he 
cannot contract any friendſn p with the people of the 
| to rende r him partial; and net being 
nandatines that govern with 
Ns them favour. 8 


: pL 


un, he f muſt ior at leaſt 1 fey ser em it.“ N This 
| erciſed an office in his own country, he might be 
with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and 0 
friends, and would probably be biaſſed in his jndg- 

1 and do to TRE: my or might be 


Fr LEI influenced 


enn. „ 87 


1 S 3 
z * 93 6 . 8 


: TEE” by. a , principle of revenge id tho | 
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who had igured, him or his relations. * 


1 This {crupulof ty they” carry ſo far, that they » | 1 85 


ordinate * mand arine "where "his father, brocher, « 


IS > 


i — — each other, and either woletate or wink At ; 


ts * $4 15 x a : 5 
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their faults. a 
Every three. years 2 general review is os X# all 


| ö the mandarines. of the empire, when each ſup! periot | 
: mandarine inquires info the conduct of the 1er 


and gives notes to every one containing Praiſes or 
Marine of a 


8 cenſures. Fo or inſtance, the chief man 
. eity of the third order has under him three or fout 


petty | mandarines, ! to whom he gives notes, and ſends _ 


them to a mandarine of a city of the ſecond order on 


7 whom he, depends: : the latter, who has under him 
ſeveral mandarines WhO govern cities of the third | 
order, examines theſe notes, and either agrees to what 


1 is inſerted, or adds other circumſtances, according to 
his 8 When the mandarine of the city of 


the ſecond order has received the notes from all the 


| mandarines of the cities of the third order, he gives 
his note to them, and ſends a catalogue of all the 
„ in his diſtrict to the general mandarines 


of the province, who reſide at the capital. This cata- 


logue paſſes through their hands to the viceroy's, 


1 4 „ 


"who having examined it in private, and afterward 85 


ds the four * mandarines, e ir to court 
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ve fully acquainted wi with Weg cena of all te: man. 
darines of the empire, in o on r 


- to'their TY 1 3 


| and title of their mandarinate, that he is 5 « of 
money, too ſevere i in bis puniſhments, or is too old 
= perform. * office;.or 1 er he 1 1s prov of a ca⸗ 
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tes are „ at Pekin, the chief 
nal examine: them, and ſends them back to the 
vice OF. after ſerting down the reward. or puniſhment 
appointed tor. each mandarine. Thoſe wha have un- 

: notes are deprived. of their offices, and 
are raiſed to 2 ſoperiot 


* 2 


* 


A e ee, the „ tha emperay | 
from time 10 time ſends. inſpectors inta the pro- 
vinces, who go into the cities and into the tribu s, 
While the mandarines give audience, and ſecretly in- 
quire of che people how they behave in their offices; 
and if he finds any irregularity; he.diſcovers the in- 
Hgns of his gignity, dec claring- himſelf the emperors 

enyoy.; he then immediately. brings to tr trial the Su? 
 mandarines, and puniſhes them as the laws requires 3 
or, if the injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informa- of 
tions to pale there to have che ſentence Pro- 


5 * 
* 


4 


2 


nounced... iy dr ng yr 
33% ] ̊ ͤ om. 


poſſeſſed of the greateſt i integrity yet as they may be 3 5 
, tempted to enrich themſelves at the expence öf he 


. whoſe injuſtice they may overlook, td keep 


them upon their guard, the emperor frequently viſits i EN 


ſome of his Provinces in "perſon, i in order to hear 


eka of the People againſt their governors 3 | - 


1 thoſe viſits are much dreaded by the mandarines; 


Ia ſhort nothing could exceed the order'eſtabliſhed 5 
* by the Chineſe law, if the mandarines' ftritly - 
hered to it; but this is far from being the caſe; for 
they are not very ſerupulbus in violating the laws of 


juſtice and humanity in order to ſerve their private 
intereſt,” There are no "artifices to which the in- 
ſerior 0 


in their memorials ſuch an air of diſintereſtedneſs, 
chat it is ve very « difficult for the prince to diſcover the 
true character of his ſeryants under ſuch ſpecious 
blandimments. Ps 4 2 Th Ks gx * e 2 EO, 17 1 e 

"Beſide, as their ſa 
maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of inuſ- 
| "tice they commit, provided: they are ſecret, are at- 
* tended with no hazard.” "Miniſters of ſtate and the 


5 chief preſidents of the ſupreme courts ſometimes a 
55 privately extort money from the viceroys of pro- 
| ee and thoſe again, t to indemnify themſelves, op- 8 
5 Po” 5 : 


. 
1 
1 
' 
' 
| 


1 


cers have not recourſe to deceive the ſupe- | 
rior maridarines ; and among the latter ſome en- 
deavour to impoſe! upon the ſupreme tribunals of the 
court, and even tb miſſead the emperor himſelf, in- 
deed they fo artfully conceal their paſſions, and affect 


"HEE ries are Hot always ſufficient to 


„ NE by. their exactions upon the, people, i 


dos crimes, when they are 


11 "ks te 8 a delt laſt reime 


pore Pa als S 


is proportioned 0 the nature of 23, 1 5 Ter | 
I Backs do mots 1105 twenty, it is eſteemed a fatherly : 


ection, and is not infamous, The emperor ſome- 
mes commar and it to be inflicted on great perſons, | 
and yet = akerward behaves, to them as he was wont. 


c: the parties to be baſtinadoed; which being 
they muſt kneel before. him, 0 their 


bodies three times to the earth, and thank him of 


i W care he takes of their education. 4 


# 
$6 g 
7 


This puniſhment 18 performed with a put b * 


bd, which is a wood that i is hard, ſtrong, and, heavy: 5 
A lower part is as broad as a man's hand, and the ; 


ſmooth and ſmall, that it may be eaſily 
managed. The criminal i is laid down wich his face 
Saen e his drawers are pulled, over his heels, 
3 the ſtripes are given oyer his bare. poſteriors. | 
A mandarine may cauſe this puniſhment 1 to be in- 
-fligted wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the 
poor vulgar not to diſmount from his horſe when a 
ne paſſes. by, or to .croſs the ſtreet in his 
preſence, to receive five or fix blows by his order, 


00" 1s performed I ſuch expedition, that it is 
= oken 


* ſmall tranſgreſſion will incur this. correction, 45 8 
eee or fighting with the fiſts; for if theſe 
1 Aa reach the mandarine s ears, he immediately 


- 2 A . 2 * > 


often! done before thoſe who Ss petecive : any 
thing of the matter. Maſters uſe the ſame correc: 
tion to their ſcholars, fathers to their children, and 

noblemen t their domeſtics, war che Barton in ſuck 
_ caſes i is leſs. 8 8 

© Fhe wooder 1 hn a eee bon. 
nent chan the baltinado. It is compoſc 


and? When faſtened there, the perſon bearing it can 
neither ſee his feet nor Put his hand to his mouth; 


| al 1 hs, This und iely load he carries day and 


night: it is lighter or heavier according to the nature 1 


Wy” 11 the offence,” Some of. theſe collars 
hundred | fi 
five or fix ede aa! the eme bar wah | 


| kid or fixty pounds 2 5 4 
When theſe two pieces of woe are 510 i PRA 7 


the criminal's. neck, in the pre ſence of - the manda- 


Hine, the executioner paſtes on each fide two Jong 
flips of paper, on which he fixes a ſeal, that the two 
pieces may not be ſeparated without its being per- 
Ee crime for which the puniſhment 18 : 
infliged, and: the time it is to laſt, are written in large 15 1 


geived: then 1 


characters. For inſtance, if the culprit be a thief, a 


7 ſeditious perſon, à gameſter, or a diſturber of che 5 , 


a peace of families, he muſt wear it three months. 
They are generally expoſed i in ſome public place; 
but the criminals find various ways to eaſe them- 


ſelves: J ſome Walk i in e with their relations — 
and 


> 
— — 9 


ragen ET 


ec . 5 


uſt be given him by the hand er 


—— 2 — 1 
8 


ders; others have a chair to ſ 
the four c corners, and ſo fit to 


————_ __ Mgnifoing their offence. Tl here are; 
1 they are ſentenced to draw the imperial barks, 4; 
Places they put a cord of ſeven. or eight 5 long, | 
Sach end, then looſe i it a moment, and draw. | 
- again the ſecond time, diſpatch the criminal. 
Another kind of puniſhment i is extremely cruel; 
d on rebels and traitors, on a ſon who | 
on. mercileſs robbers. ts KF 


called © Eat 3 The i,, 
Bleooner faſtens the criminal to a poſt, then fleaing. the, — 
| : kin off his head, pulls it over his eyes, and after-, 29 
Ward mangles bim by cutting Pieces from. all pars 
of eh chad eb weary of this barbarous. + 4 7 *D 

on 0 of the. 0 : 


"Ts omg 5 to 535 er 
i The er e is kiln which ia in ins, - — 
 ficted for crimes of great enormity, as murder, e 925 5 5 3 
is looked upon as very ſhameful, becauſe the heady: 5-2" 
which is the principal part of man, is ſeparated from | 85 9 
the body; and becauſe in dying they do not preſerve. _ 1 Co 
the human form as entire as it was when they 're- Bb 
_ ceived it from their parents. The party condemned 5 
1 ſuffer this puniſhment, i is not, on the day of cxe- 5 by 7 = 
_ © eution,: expoſed. on a ſcaffold, but being made to 14s = 
| kneel in ſome public place, with his hands tied behind q 
1 him, a perſon holds him ſo faſt that he cannot n 1 
1 \vhile the executioner coming behind, takes off his = 
B head at one ſtroke, and at the fame | time lays him 4 
on his back with ſuch dexterity, that not a drop « |S 
; blood falls on. his clothes, which on that occaſion Ws 
are generally better than ordii inary: for his relations - 7 3 Lo 
— and friends, though : aſhamed. co own him. in thoſe NE 
happy circumſtances, uſually ſend him new clothes, | 8 1 
is cauſe e and drinn to be offered him? 73 . 
The executioner is n 3 foldier; + 0 „ 7: 
office i is ſo far from being ſcandalous, that at Pekin | 
| he accompanies the criminal girt vith a Gill of il. — 
Mo - low | „ 
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. kutioner oper after a Wippe the > bodys 


throws ir into the next dit. LITE = 


egard him, they frequently buy the body at a 
Seel price-from the Exerurioner, and ſew on the 
LY 225 again with abundance of lamentationss. 
; "I he ordinary torture made uſe of in China 10 en. 
tort confeſſion from perſons accuſed of crimes is ex- 


5 ee Paine and is inflicted on the feet and 


hands: ent is applied to the feet which 
- © tonliſt: of: hires pieces of wood; one of which is 
fixed, and the other two move and turn upon it. The 
IN crtmiriad being put in this machine are 
ſqueezed fo violently, that the ankle bones are fre- 
©] I enen by the preſſure. Between the cri- 
minal's fingers they alſo Plate pieces of wood, 
5 and tying chem 2 band with 0 leave him for 
1 ee RE The bon of China is . 
4 ne: as ancient as the empire itſelf, and probably 
introduced by its founders: the other of much 


later date, and deriyed from India, not long after 


the birth of Chriſt. The latter has idols, temples, 
 Aacrific 5 pas monks, feſtivals, a mn exter- 
nal 


crit a ne pen dm bade 1 Nenn 5 


5 


« 
1 
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1 0 |" Hroduced by Fo, or Foe, a celebrated Indian impoſ- 


E 5 - conduct of Tien „ in treating their inferiors as their 
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rerionies*; the former is exempt from 
all theſe, and is, e be as artleſs n e 2 


Ferrer everence to an invitible e Bel, by Ji f. : 
in the viſible heaven, and diſtributing thence ha -% 
neſs and miſery among "mankind; but it thjoins 
particular worſhip to him : ſo that temples, hn, 

: aſſemblies, Hacrifices, and rites, ate things entirely / 
2 foreign t to it. In this religion there is no term for 

God, and in an imperial edict, publiſhed in tlle 
year 17 10, it is aid, © It is not to the viſible and 
material heaven that we offer our adoration, bur to 
the Lord of heaven.” The emperor alone, at cer- 
tan times, offers a ſacrifice to this powerful Being, 

in the name of his people. The emperor, WhO is 
ole pontiff, is likewiſe the only Judge i in fe cone 4 
„matters = 


1 he latter W, or that Hotarry which was in- 


AM 


tor, has many adherents among the lower Tanks „ 
5 people, but is only tolerated in the ſtate. II 1e wiſe : 
men, and thoſe of diſtinction, profeſs the old to- | 
RY which is the national religi on, protected by | | 2 
the laws of the empire, and er by the empe- bi 
"ror himſelf.” „ NCC 
; by This ancient religion maintained, war, as wel for EO 
the preſervation of order as to maintain purity of 
manners, thoſe who command ſhould imitate the 
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g . ; mes ARE 
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vb war 


es a of China is re ITN 8 ay 5 
ooks, which they call . che 
Five V. it appears from one of theſe an- 
. cient books, that this Lien, the object of public . 
. worſhip, i 18 the principle of all things, the father of 

the; People, ingependent, almighty, omniſcient; to 

hom the ſecrets of the heart are fully known, and | 

hes over the conduct of the univerſe. 3 2 5 

5 ls Fohi, who was one of the heads of the colony 7 
which came to ſettle i in this part of the eaſt, and is 
acknowledged to be the founder of the Chineſe mo- 

narchy, gave public marks of his profound. venera- 
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| don for the Supreme Being. Chinnong, F obi 8 ſuc- 
ceſſor, , added t to cheſe lacrifices two vg at the . 


= we 6 
one” 


| equinoxes. 52 
His ſucceſſors, i in general, followed i 3 ; 


yo it is aſſerted by the Chineſe, writers, that for the 55 | 
+ ſpace of two thouſand years the nation acknow- 


: ee reverenced, and honoured with facrifices 


the 3 Being and Sovereign Lord af the 5 


5 length the 1 he STE . in "oe Ws 

| pire, the civil wars which diſtracted it, and the cor- 
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Theſe idulgences were inſufficient to ſoften the re- 

| bande of the Jeſuits at this unexpected decree, the _ 

influence of which, and a ſubſequent bull of Clement 
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| Yong-Teching his n 


prohibited: his ſuhjects from embracing. the 


| Gt of 8 3 and permitted his governors 


- of: provinces and officers of ſtate to perſecute the 


dene and demoliſh their churches. A blind N 


e ee zeal, long kept under a painful reſtraint, i is 
naturally apt to break out with increaſed violence 
en tlie reſtraint 1s removed. he emperor him- 
ſelf headed the party which he had, let looſe againſt 
the Chriſtians : he ordered all Romiſh eccleſiaſtics 
in his * to be taken into cuſtody, and convey- 
ed to Canton or Pekin, to prevent any further exerciſe 
2 their functions, and at length they were baniſhed 
0 the iſland of Macao. The Jeſuits alone the 
addreſs to ſhelter themſelves from this form: er 
general knowledge and ſuperior. abilities, which they 
refully e - gratify the favourite purſuits of 
che emperor, always procured for themſelves. an ex- 


© 


- emption from perſecution. | It ought ho 


. obſerved, that although the Jeſuits endeavour to 
place this perſecution, and that which followed, un- 
r the emperor Kien- long, to the ſcore of religion, 
| "the, Chineſe aſſert, that it was not Chriſtianity, ' 
but 50 Wande of Weir ne wah cots qa, 2 | 
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ſhed: uy bis kater r. in favour. = the Chriſtian n re- = 


ever to de 5 
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trines 0 theſe ee 4 an accou „ 
publiſhed in 17433 it appears, that in the city of Pe- 
kein, and the province of Pe- che- li, in which it is 


ON. ebm, . wy. 


eee the number of Chriſtian converts gained by 


the Jeſuits amounted to more than g %.. In 


1746 another general perſecution” was raiſed, and 


| by accounts publiſhed in 175 8, it appears, that the 


emperor was not at all inclined to eg Y 


| profetion of Chriſtianity in his territories. 53 
Monteſquieu obſerves, that Chriſtianity | can never 


1 eſtabliſhed in China. Beſide many inſtances 
which he gives in ſupport of his opinion, reſpecting 
rites peculiar to the church of Rome, he mentions 
the aſſembling of women in churches, their neceſ- 


ſary communication with the miniſter of religion, 5 
their participation in the ſacraments, the marriage 
ol only one wife, which overturn both the mannery | 
and cuſtoms of the country, and with the fame blow 4 
firike at its religion and laws. LEfprit des Loix, 
fv. xix. cap. 18.— This reaſoning, | however, would 
have equally applied to Italy in the time of Aus ; 
guſtus or any of the Cæſars, when it was as impro= 
bable that. Chriſtianity would ever become. the re- : 
gion of the whole country, as it now is that it | 


e 


ſnquld be the eſtabliſhed religion of China. 


Such are the accounts given by French writers; 5 
1 it appears that the Ruſſians have a church at 
Pekin, where they worſhip according to the Greek, 
form. Even ſtudents of that nation are permitted 
to reſide in the capital, for the purpoſe of acquiring 


a Chineſe language and literature. _ © Hitherto,” 


Vor. 1. . 3 ſays 
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taps Me. Co te wwe have been indebted almoſt * 
tirely to the French for any probable accounts of 
the interior ſtate of the Chineſe empire, but the 
Amieable intercourſe. which has for ſome time ſub 
ſiſted between the courts of Peterſburgh. and Pekin, 
has facilitated the acquiſition of Chineſe books; and 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſeminary at the latter city has 
enabled the Ruſſians to obtain a more general and 
accurate knowledge of the Chineſe empire, particu- 
larly with reſpect to its laws, OP an * 


{1 4 nl 7 ravels, 850. al. III. 299”; 


"The Chineſe i in their perſons are * TOR if PR 
buch groteſque figures as they repreſent themſelves 


in their paintings; and we may form a pretty diſ- 


tinct idea of them in general, by conſidering what 
8 5 eſteem. beauty. This they imagine conſiſts in 
having a large forehead, ſmall eyes, a ſhort noſe, a a 
broad face, a mouth of a moderate ſize, large ears, 
* and black hair; together with a certain ſymmetry 
and. proportion between all the parts. As their gar- 
ments are wide, and do not ſit ſo cloſe to the body 


as thoſe of the Europeans, they have formed no idea 


of the beauty reſulting from a genteel and eaſy 
ae On the contrary, they eſteem a man well 
made when he is far, bulky, and handſomely fills 
his chair, Their complexion, i in the ſouthern parts 
of China, where the weather is exceſſively hot, i is of 
Mr. Coxe was certainly miſinformed reſpecting a ſeminary 
| of Ruſſians being inflitured at Pekin, for fir George Staunton 


| has very obligingly aſſured the author that there are a few + 
Ruſſians at ms. but that they aye no ſeminary: "there. | 


r Ste. 
9 
* 


5 eff, 
due et ba in te nonke tg 0 
Fuat their 8 are not eee the men ol 


learning, and young people, particularly, not being 


expoſed to the ſun, have a fine ſkin and a beautifu 


7 complexion. | Such as ate profeſſedly mes ot * 8 
ters, eſpecially if they are well deſcended, affect io 


let the nails of theit fingers grow an inch long or 


more, from the vanity of ſhewing that they are not : 


N employed in manual labour; a cuſtom which pre- 
- vals in Otaheite, among the eries, or men of rank. 


As for the women, they ate commonly of the 
; middle ſize 3 their noſes are ſhort; their eyes little, 


| their mouths well made; and with roſy lips; their 


ears are long, their hair black; and their complexion | 


f florid; their features are regular, and their coun- 
tenances full of vivacity. The ſmallneſs of their 
feet is, in the opinion of the Chineſe, none of the 
| | leaſt charms of that ſex: therefore, when a female 
infant is born, the nurſes are very careſul in binding 

: her feet extremely hard; to prevent their growing; 
and they are ever aſter ſubjected to this conſtraint: 
but whatever pain a child ſuffers from this violence 
offered to nature, it appears that its health is not 
materially affected by it; and ſuch is the force of 

/ cuſtom, that the Chineſe women, when adult, are ſo 


6 far from complaining of it, that they pride them- a 


ſelves in this whimſical perverſion of nature, and 


always affect to ſhew their feet às they walk, or 


. f n along with tottering and unſteady ſteps, | 
n © : © 1 v 3. 0 
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Tue men ſhave! their heads, en only one 

| wel ofthis: growing on the crown. Ofbeck ſays, 

8 « If a: Chineſe is äſked what fum of money would 

— to part with his tuft of hair? he replies 

© _ Hy-afftins the inquirer, what he would take for his 

El} head?” our author adds, no wonder they ſo highly 
Prise an ornament which they have cheriſhed for 
twenty, thirty, or even a greater number of years.” _ 

Fhey cover their heads in ſummer with a ſmall cap, 


. min the ſorm of a funnel, made of rattan or cane, and 
EC lined with ſatin. At the top is a tuft of hair that 


; ſpreads yer it to the very edges. This hair, which 
grows between the legs of a cow, is dyed of a bright 


: ch, and is permitted to be worn by all ſorts of peo- 
8 p but the men of letters wear a cap of the ſame 
form made of paſteboard,” and lined and covered 
7 Vik fatin; wiel a large tuft of the fineſt red ſilk. 
2 „ * Air they wear a very warm kind of cap; bor- 


th fable, ermine, or fox-ſkin, the upper 
art of which is covered with red filk, that falls 
round it to the edges, and as they walk flutters in 
the air. „This border of fur is two or three inches 
broad, and looks very handfome. The vpper part 
of the cap, when worn by the mandarines in their 
_ formalities, is adorned with a diamond, or ſome other 
Precious ſtone, ill cut, though ſet in gold. * 
Their other garments conſiſt in a bug veſt, one 
1 lappet of which folds over the other, and reaches to 
tte right fide, where it is faſtened by five or ſix gold 


or ver” buttons, at a TR diſtance from mY 
: other. 


£ { 
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other. The FORO which ore Tore: toward the 
ſhoulders, grow narrow by degrees toward che hand. 


They gird themſelves wich a large ſilk ſaſh, the end 
of which hangs down to their knees, and in this they 


put their purſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, 


two ſmall ſticks which ſerve for a fork, and other 
neceſſary utenſils. - Under the veſt they in ſummer 


| wear linen drawers; which are ſometimes covered; 
wich another of taffety; but in winter they wear ſa- 

tin breeches, with cotton or raw {ilk quilted-in them: 

in the northern provinces theſe are made of warm 


ſkins. Their ſhirts are made of different kinds of 
cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. In ſummer their. 
necks are quite naked. 7 1557 
. Renaudet publiſhed Pads in 4 year 17 200 
n which controverted many circumſtances re- 
ſpecting the literature and internal government of 


the Chineſe, which had been related in the accounts 


publiſhed by the Jeſuits, His work is entitled 
« Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine.” Every 
effort was therefore uſed by thoſe fathers to invali- 
date the authority of his quotations; but at length 
M. de Guines hath fully eftabliſhed the credit of 
M. Renaudet, by having found depoſited in the 
French king's library the original Chineſe MS, from 
_ which that author profeſſed to derive his facts. "OE 
diſcovery was made public in the year 1764. 


It is generally agreed that the ſilkworm was 6 


bred, and its curious web firſt manufactured, in 


Ching, Gee n many centuries formed a moſt 
13 wacerative 


* 


* 


i 
7! - 


lucrative b TR den 1 of trade; wade part of the EE 
aving any nowledge of that inſect, or of its wonderful 
rtics. The aficients in all ages were ſupplied 


Vith that coftly article of luxury, filk, from India, 
Vhither it was brought from China. It was about the 
middle of the fixth century, in the reign of Ju- 


that two Perſian monks, who had been em- 


ployed as miſſionaries in ſome of the Chriſtian 


churches, which were eſtabliſhed, as we are in- 
formed 15 Cofmas, in different parts of India, had 


penetrated into the country of the Seres, or China. 


ey obſerved the labours of the ſilkworm, 


working up its productions into ſuch a variety 
clegant fabrics. The proſpect of gain, or perhaps 
an indignant zeal, excited by ſeeing this lucrative 


branch of commerce engroſſed by unbelievers, 
prompted them to repair to Conſtantinople; there 
they explained to the emperor the origin of ſilk, 
as well as the various modes of preparing ? ma- 
nufacturing it: myſteries until then wem or very 
imperfectly underſtood, in Europe. Encouraged by 
his liberal promiſes, they undertook to bring to the 
capital a ſufficient number of thoſe wonderful in- 


5 ſects, to whoſe labour man is fo much indebted. 


5 b ; F 


and they multiplied and worked in the ſame manner. 


This they accompliſhed: by conveying the eggs of 


the ſilk worm in a hollow cane; which were hatched 


by the heat of a dunghill ; ; the inſets, ſo procured, 
were fed with the leayes of the wild een 


i .  * CHINA, ber 7 4 
in det n W they firſt bec⸗ me ob 
zuman attention and culture. Vaſt numbers of theſe 
inſects were ſoon reared in different parts of Greece, 
particularly in the Peloponeſus. Sicily afterward 

undertook to breed ſilkworms with equal ſucceſs, 
and was imitated, from time to time, in ſeveral — 
towns in Italy. In all theſe places extenſive manu- 0 1 
factures were eſtabliſned and carried on with filk+ | 


raiſed in the country. The demand for ſilk from 
the Eaſt diminiſhed of courſe. The ſubjects of the 


Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have 
recourſe to the Perſians for a ſupply of it, and a 
conſiderable change took place in the nature of the 
commercial intercourſe between Europe and e 
= _ Kolert pts s eee Dy e, — ncient 


7 Linn was ten cinturies * 1 Chineſe has lot 


their monopoly of ſilk, that tea became adopted 
into general uſe in European countries. The de- 
mand for this favourite leaf has continually increaſed 
ſince its firſt introduction, which is little more than 75 
a century ago. In the year 178 5, when the Britiſ | 
miniſtry introduced regulations reſpecting the i | 

on this important article, it was ſtated in the houſe» 
of commons, that the whole quantity of tea-import- | N 
ed into Europe from China was about nineteen 
millions of pounds weight, of which i it was conjec- 
tured that twelve millions were dann in 8 


ene dependencies. | „ 5420 ee RG _ 
4, _* 2 
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the anciens from © the ame er the Roman bes 
The wile AE Manto Bud Ching . | 
eenth century, has ever been conſidered as the firſt 
-ourf 2 effected with thar 
try; b laborious inveſtigations of M. de 
Gugnes Fel "REY to light an embaſſy ſent thi- 
ther in-a much earlier period of time. In his Me- 
mire fur les Liaiſans et le Commerce du Romains avro 
les: Tartares et les Chintis + Mem. de Literat. xxxii.. 
355, Sr. he ftates that the Chineſe hiſtorians have 
ENS: a circumſtance which none of the Greek 
oman writers have noticed. In the 160th year 
of i the Chriſtian æra, An-toun (the emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus) king of the people of the weſtern + 
ocean, he. an embaſſy to Qun-ti,, who then reigned 
over China, for the purpoſe of opening a commer- 
_ cial inte rcourſe with that country. As this overture 
5 has hitherto been buried in oblivion, it may be con- 
| ed that ir es ps _ broduced n = 


81 the rack 8 M. n was ſent! 100 
an embaſſy to China by Peter the Great of Ruſſia, | 
which arrived at Pekin in the year 1720. See 
Bells Travels, I. 5. Ever ſince the Ruſſians have 
carried On a cox Ide able Wale e the Chineſe 


from o 
en 3 time that «th overture from Mana 
1 | : was 


/ 


THE | : a LOT . ; 2 + 4 3 
„„ ores em dn ; - Ooh 


*. 


Was made to the wa (ſee page 175 or near 
fb years after the Ruſſian embaſſy, M. Pages re- 


Jates, that the council of Manilla likewiſe difpatched 
an embaſſy to Pekin to procure a commercial in- 
tercourſe. They appeared in the character of In- 


# 


dians, and obtained a free trade in the maritime 


parts of the empire; in which traffic, although the 


Indians alone are conſpicuous, the Spaniards are the 
principals. | But whilſt the ſhort diſtance from Lu- 


conia to the coaſt of China, being not more than an 


hundred leagues, preſents vaſt commercial advan- 
tages, yet ſuch is. the characteriſtic ſupineneſs of the 
nation enjoying it, that the trade is carried on with - 


out ſpirit K 5 * 


The recent embaſſy from the king of e BAM. | 
rain to the court of Pekin, both as to its objects and 
procurements, remains at preſent unrevealed to th 
public; but a full account of this intereſting event 
may be ſoon expected to appear from a very reſpec- 
e table quarter, and the beſt qualified to give itz Sir | 
George Staunton, who accompanied Lord Macart-, | 

ney. on that voyage of negociation, ivy employed ” 
75 tte his: en for: the enn 55 
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| CHAP. my 


"THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 


* 1 7 8 N * a | Z 8 


Tur E Morvecas are 15 called from Mille, 3 

word which, in the Malay language, ſignifies head, 
they being ſituated at the entrance of what the na- 
tives call © the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, which, 
however, the beſt European maps do not " expreſs „ 


According to D' Anville's very accurate map of 


Aſia, Ternate, the moſt northern of this cluſter, and 
the largeſt iſland, lies in fifty- five ſeconds of north 


latitude. They lie in the following order, in the 
direction from N. to S. T idor, Motir, Makian, and 


Batſian, the latter extending” to forty ſeconds ſouth. 


15 Adjacent to theſe are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands con- 


z 
F 


ſiderably more to the ſouthward. Between the iſlands 


of Ceram and Buero, are the important iſlands of 
Amboyna and Banda; the firſt in four degrees 
ſouth, the other in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth. 
The extenſive iſtand of Celebes lies to the W. at 
about 70 leagues diſtance, and on the E. a narrow 


trait ſeparates them from the iſtand of Gilolo ; and 


farther on, in the fame direction, is Papua and New 


Guinea. The Moluccas are likewiſe known by 
the name of the Sy1cz IsLanps, on account of their 
_ exuberant production of ſpices, particularly cloves 


I» ” | and 


"WW 


„ uolucels. a , 
mth notmegs. ö he largeſt iſland in this cluſter „ 
illands is not quite thirty miles in circumference, 
Neither corn nor rice can be culti vated here; the 
natives chiefly ſubſiſt upon ſago, which is the pith 
of the libby- tree; and its fruit is convertible to no 
uſe. This pith is brought into a granulated ſtate 
by being baked over a e and * then 1 _ 
mob „„ 
Ae for more 5 two . years, es. 
been ſupplied with ſpices. from the Eaſt, though it 
is not yet three hundred years ſince ſhe: became ac- 
quainted with the iſlands where they grow. The 
Perſians, Arabians, and Egytians, formerly conveyed | 
them by means of the Red Sea, and then down the 
Nile to the coaſt of Egypt; and thither the Cartha- 
ginians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Venetians, 
and Genoeſe, in ſucceſſive periods of time, re- 
ſorted to buy the ſpices and filks | of India 
Which, at a moſt extravagant Profit, they diſ- ; 


| perſed over all Europe. It is not however to 


be imagined that the ſpices with which the an- | 
cients were acquainted were the production of theſe 


iſlands, but rather the growth of Arabia Felix; for ö ; 


the clove and the nutmeg were entirely unknown to 
| thn: and theſe have been, nien, E to "the 
+ Molucrass 4 in 4: P 
It is not known RO were the firſt i of TS 
5 theſe iſlands, but it is certain that the Javans m= | 
the ein have ſucceſſively poſſeſſed them. Z 
NOmew 4. Aginſola's Account f the. Cnr ; 

[<9 8 | of F 
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Ax EPITOME: or HISTORY. 
of the Moluctus. About the year 1520 they were 
| bed by A 1 ſavage -race of men, whoſe chiefs, 
though honoured with the title of kings, poſſeſſed | 
2 a limited authority, and were in fact entirely 
dependent on the caprice of their ſubjects. Pa- 
| gin was the religion which prevailed among 
| them, but their occaſional intercourſe with other 
Aſiatics led them to blend with that many of the 


| ſuperſtitions of Mahometaniſm. Raynal Ei. Pol. 


lv. I. Accident cauſed the Chineſe to touch at the 
MNioluceas, and they it was who diſcovered the clove. 
ant! the nutmeg. Im. 
The Mahometans of nab, ah ah ings 


5 las countries, 'who were: improperly called Moors 


by the firſt diſcoverers of the Indies, in order to 
carry on this trade to the beſt advantage, ſettled 
colonies on all the oriental iſlands, and drove the 
native inhabitantò from the coaſts to the mountains, 
where ny retained: their religion, liberty, and for- 
mer cuſtoms; living in a perpetual ftate of hoſtility 
with their: lawleſs invaders, who had driven them 
from! their fpicy groves. Thus the aromatic ſweets _ 
of theſe iſlands were almoſt as fatal the inhabitants, 
as the gold and ſilver of Mexico and Peru were long 


aſter to che unhappy natives of thoſe regions of 


America; but the orientals better preſerved their 


hative freedom. They ſtill continue to ſlay and 


plunder thoſe who fall into their power, and hence | 
are denominated ſavage murder | 83 
white both the Chriſtians and Ma 


— 


+ mentoſo, or * the Cape of Ste 
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other band, ſeize every opportunity of oy 7 
them; and of reducing all who fall into their hands 
co a ſtate of ſlavery; notwithſtanding! __ 'they . 
15 1 be thought honeſt men 
At en ſeveral European republics having ac 
quired immenſe wealth by purchaſing the fpices 
brought to Egypt, and ſelling them at a Prodigiou . 
profit, the Portugyeſe, who had employed ſixty years 


in making diſcoveries along the coaſt of Affica, in 


1486 reached the Cape on its moſt ſouthern extre. 
mity; and Bartholomew -E Diaz, who made the im. 
portant diſcovery, gave it the 1 name- ol ee ; 
tuous weather he found there: vel when he: return- 
_ ed to Portugal with the intelligence, king John I. 
flattering himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon” nd 
way by ſea to the Indies, changed the name to Cabo 
de Buena Eſperanza, or © the Cape of Good Hopes 
but it was not till the year 1497, that Vaſco di Ga- 
ma, doubling that Cape with three ſhips, traced out 

a way to the Eaſt Indies; but before this time Co- 
lumbus, in 1487, perſuaded that it was poſible 
to diſcover the Indies by ſailing to the Weſt, made 
the daring and proſperous voyage by which he gave 
a new world to Europe. (See an account of his 
bible! in a ſubſequent chapter). es 
1 he Portugueſe, continuing their Aeserd ſet⸗ | 
factories in different countries of the Eaſt, not 
fabjeet to the Moors: but met with conſtant oppo- 
"NP from thoſe RO who til} carried on the 
JJ. 
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00 *#rce ot the Kalt At length they diſcoveted | 
; Is Oh Pods and bene themſelves of the ani- 
1 bliſted between the k 10k Ter- 
ex other ey engaged hola rare to en their 
differences to them; and the people being ready to 
2 every thing they propoſed, in hopes of their 
alliance, they found no difficulty in ſettling their 
factories and building forts. Theſe they ſoon erected 
in many parts of the Indies, and gg? where treated 

22 natives as their vaſſals. - 

— thus eſtabliſhed ee ee in 1 bal | 
ndies, and having the pope's bull, as well as an 
_ _ agreemen t with the Spaniards to ſecure their pre- | 

Sagen, they aſſumed the lofty title of . lords of the 
navigation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perſia, and India.” They continued to erect 
forts and cities at convenient diſtances along the 
African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian anne * 

particularly in the Spice Iſlands. + 
They found, however, a 2115 power e up 
at a time and from a quarter leaſt expected. Fer- 
e Magellan, an officer in the king of Portu- 
rvice, having received ſome diſguſt, entered 


0 


nino ads. = wa of the king of Spain, and in 4619 | 


| fat fail from the port of Seville, with five ſhips and 
two hundred and thirty men: having had the 
good fortune to diſcover thoſe ſtraits, which have 


1 received their name from him, he opened a paſſage 


1 into the ſouth Ses, 9 985 by croſſing. that exten- 
. | 7 live 


3 
: U 
* 2 


1 Mole. 1242 


Mlaagellan's original defign of weak FO : 


5 8 of the natives; aſter which they returned home 


round the Cape of Good Hope; ; and theſe were the 

5 firſt ſhips that ſurrounded this terraqueous globe, | 

= and by this means demonſtrated, by an experiment 

1 7 -obyious: to the moſt unlettered mind, the 11 8 of 7 


4 


3 Tbe 7 next 8 nation that viſited the Sie 5 
4 INands was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir 
Prancis Drake, who fat fail from Plymouth on the | 
thirteenth of December 1577, with five ſhips, and 
8 one hundred and ſixty- four men, and paſſing through 
the Straits of Magellan, croſſed the South Sea, and 
arrived at the Molucca Iſlands on the 14th of No- 
vember 1579, when he ſent a preſent to the king 
of Ternate; who was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, 


and ſo exaſperated at the inſolent conduct of the 


Portugueſe, who aimed at prohibiting his ſuhjects 


: (4 from trading with any other nation, that he deſired 


the aſſiſtance and protection of the queen of Eng- 


land. The admiral had ſeveral conferences with 


; bs 22g. 


: this prince and the chief men of the country, by 


whom he was n entertained; and, having 
4. purchaſed 


\ ; ; ; s 7 


" Hire ocean; feſt diſcovered the Ladrones, and after- 
ard: the Philippines, where, venturing on ſhore 
pt in an hoſtile manner, and e with dhe na- i; 

4 natives; he was ſlain. _ = 1 
"ene: Iſlands was defeated by his death; for thoſe 
who were left in command contented themſelves . 
Wich ranging through them, and purchaſing ſpices 


Bo Al EPITOMB or MSTORY, 
| :rable — he fir 
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„ trading with the Engliſh; he then failed wehe Ille 


df Ja 1 1 — 


5 under one le and hk ee by Is aber 
England, had freed hem from the Spaniſh yake, 


mud the terrors of the Inquiſition, The United Pro- 
- vinces e affording an n aſylum to all who fled from the 
cruelty of the Spaniards, a multitude of merehants re- 
forted thicher, who eee with e eee, 
in the different bran ches of commerce they carried 
on, trained up numbers of mariners, whoſe exper 


*> rience and boldneſs enabled them to carry into exe 
cution che moſt ſpeeulative and hazardous. naval al. 


terpriſes. Theſe having firſt endeavoured in vain ta 
diſcover the north-eaſt, paſſage to the Indies, the city N 

. of Amſterdam, in 1595, fittecl out four ſhips for the” 

Eaſt Indies, which the next year arrived at Bantam, 

in the ile of Java, where they Sac pi des, ad Y 
returned with a rich cargo to Holland. 1 
They made ather ſucceſsful voyages: "bins a6 5 
covering dhe {ſpice Iſlands, though ihe Spaniards, | 
enraged that a few merchants, the rebels of their 
1 thould thus n. rob them of a valuable 


branch 


SHES IN $ID 


drach of ther coma 1 f 


| furmounted al oppoſiti 1 0 
rips, and re ied laden with ſpices. Among theſe 


e admiral Van Nort; who failed through 5 5 
the Straits of Magellan, and had the glory of being 


* Hollander who circumnavigated the globe. - 
In 1 599, James Van Neck ſailed with eight oY 
Baa where the Portugueſe had been e 
in conſequence of a quarrel between them and the. 
natives. Here four ſhips took in their lang of _ 
pepper, while the other four under Van Warwyle 
_ Liled to the Moluccas; ; two of them tobk in their 
_ kding of cloves at Amnboyna and Ternate, and the 
other two ſailed to Banda, where having ſettled a 


factory, as the other ſhips did at Ternate, . 


freighted their ſhips with e and ee 


be with re 400 N Bern no 
p mwptoms of that inſolent and oppreſſive elfen 
Which their ſucceſs excited afterward. Such was their 
| humanity to their priſoners, and with ſuch honour did 
- behave in every thing that related to them, that 
the Spaniſh: governors at Malacca and in the Mo- 
_ Thckks" pave them ample "teſtimonies of their kinds 
E a character undou tedly merit 
ed, being teſtified by their rivals and their ene- 
mies. This good conduct contributed in a great 
| mecre to the . of their deſigns, by "INS, 
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ob 1 lewd arrived at Banda; with en, 
. "i and forces on board, commanded by admiral 
. Varheuf; who ſolicited leave of the conan cayas, or ſtates 


> refuſe to comply with the requeſt: upon which the 
Dutch admiral making adeſcentwith a ſtrong body'of | 


troops, attacked and routed the natives; who! find- | 


ing themſelves too weak to withſtand ſuch force, 
had recourſe to artifice, and drew: Varheuf and ſeye- 


ral allicers into a wood, where, having laid an an- 


buſcade, AE were all flain. This warrantable- fira- 
tagem however proved in the end fatal to the na- 
tives; for the Dutch, under other commanders, pro- 


"_— the 2 gry 1 nl {2 det . 1 


3 2 8 


2» intry, to build a fort in the ſmall ils „% 
Nero, to n them from the inſults of the Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards; but the Bandaneſe abſolutely. - 
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The Engliſh, in their firſt aids to o eſtabliſh 4. 
1 very unſucceſsful ; 
| OY: which an Eaſt India company was 

| L dom by Jetters Taten in 1800 


5 2 Iſlands, PAI hs they ARE P ER 


A free people to the Engliſh, and grown arrogant 
dy their extraordinary ſucceſs, began to monopo- 
- ze the ſpice trade; treating all the Engliſh who 


approached thoſe iſlands in an hoſtile manner, and 
. with unqualified inſolence: yet in ſpite of all oppoſi; 
" captain eee Ben. 
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ttzam, in the 


5 S perſe 


to Mr. Nathaniel Courthop, 
. - nd: Mr. Sophaon Cozocke, for the uſe of king 
Iluames I. in conſideration of their being protected 
A ggainſt che Dutch, and 
Engliſh with rice, eloathing, and other neceſſaries. 
Upon this 


0G liſh-fort erected: there. 85 183 3 


0 8 8 Engliſh; nothing could anke a better title, 
than the ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who 
"Or 2 them. The free conſent and voluntary für- 5 


— 


. 132 A 2 ro or ts ron. 


Iſſe of Java, in 1609; and in 1816 „ 
s of the iſlands of Pooloroon *"Y 
Pooloway made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands 
Ar. Thomas: Spurway, „ | 


and annually ſupplied by the 


xcalion a writing was drawn up and 
ignec by both parties. They alſo delivered a nut- 

meg tree, taken up with the roots, and the = 
upon it, and a live gos at, by way of ſeiſin; and, at 1 


* 


deir deſire, the Engliſh colours were hoiſted in the 


nd of Pooloroon; When Map gs We were _ 


3 eden 8 Wayre a TAY 


The king an 


5 Rofinging alſo e., apgig e e to 2 7 78 


1 Fl 


„ on the ſame conditions. MEM 1 


ore, or Banda, at *Y ale time Soba 15 pro- . 


TR. waionof ee] Engliſh; andonthe twenty fourth of No- 
_ _  yvember #620, the chiefs of that iſland ſurrenderedit up 
Inform by a writing, which they ſigned and delivered 


to Mr. Hayes, who e e of an od 


Nothing could be more bone ito at: to 


render 32 The: natives an gives 2 a claim to a country 
ö x 7 | | 5 g 5 f more 


+ a * 
„ i 
4 


* | _ . ” . 1 55 


more . mere e 2 equitable; than force can. 
ever obtain, or conqueſt confer. But the Dutch, in 


time of profound peace, took the Engliſh ſhips, be- 
1 ſieged their forts, and 0 on an open war with 
chile, the ſtates of Holland, jut 
that nation which 


them i in the Indies; 
reſcued from the Spaniſh yoke by 
1ey now ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled the puſilla- 


5 nimous monarch J = es "The n e N n 
. Britiſh throne. 15 Med . 


While alas were in © Gin e A 8 was 
ered into between Great Britain and the United 

States, by which- it was agreed, That the Englim 
5 company ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and 
bear half the charge of maintaining the fort and gar- 


kiſon there. © That in the iſles of the Moluccas, 
- Banda, and An aboyna,' the trade ſhould be fo regu- 


lated by common n conſent, that the Engliſh, company 
ſhould, enjoy a third part of that trade, as well mack 
| the importing and ſelling of goods i in thoſe iſlands, as 
of the fruits-and merchandize the growth of them, 
; which ſhould be exported thence ; whilſt the Dutch 
52 company were to enjoy the other two-thirds., And char 


_ - as to the buying and ſharing the ſaid fruits and mier- | 


| . P chandizes, che principal factors of the two nations 


| | them by lot, to each their reſpective ſhare; 3 and for 


that end i it ſhould be lawful for either party to have 


| Aeg to, A and abide 1n, the forts or magazines of | 
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1 I and Poole on, aun were in the polker 5 
fon of the l eee le Neger natives, 
demoliſhed the forts and factories eſtabliſhed . 

5 murdered ſome of the company s ſervants, and "made 2 

the reſt priſdners; treating them in a more inſolent 

c and barbarous manner than might be expe ctec to e 

! been practiſed by a declared enemy. . 

It is not eaſy to account for che diferacefi 400 i0 ins 
equitable regulation by: which the Engliſh company 

were to poſſeſs only a third part of the ſpice trade, 

at a time when the Banda iſlands were their property, 
and in their poſſeſſion: but when ſuch a ſtipulation Eo 

Was ratified by the ſupreme powers of both nations, 


nothing could be a more open infraction of the 
| eſtabliſhed laws of civilized ſtates, than for - theſe 
Dutch ſettlers, in time of profound peace, to infrings 
upon poſſeſſions held by Nights CCB gs nnd | 
1 2 0 21 . 3 wo 
_  » In purſuance of the 3 tht Engliſh com- 
; as ſettled factories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, 
and Banda, for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated = 
oportion ; imagining that the Dutch had made ſo 
1 ntageous a bargain for themſelves, that for the 
: bare ro moleſtation would be received from them! 
oo Dͥuĩ head | a 


ml of the Englith'an 
had been their ſubjects hon in e and then 


racy to ſurpriſe their prineip 


und, by-infiting be 


Contrary to the aw trons 1 


4 if the 


' expelled thoſe who ſurvived their eruelties. Many 
- as _ n victims died Panta their inno- 


5 were ant aner in the court of admiral, 


by the Engliſh factors who 1 were fortunate n o 


| : eſcape to England. 


The Dutch, immediately ah ſeized upon all % 


a Engliſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever 85 ie - i 


ſince excluded that nation, and all others, from n this 


nete branch of commerce. 

When Cromwell gained the e in 2 
ebase and became protector, he had formed 
5 deſign to chaſtiſe the Dutch for theſe acts of 


cruelty and injuſtice, but he died before any 5 1 

had been carried into effect; and the diſſipated * „ 

duct of the ſecond Charles cauſed theſe outrages to Z 
4 be · perpetrated with impunity. Many attempts hanne 
been made both by the French and the Engliſh to 
procure ſome of the trees: which bear theſe valuable Rs - 

ſpices in a healthy ſtate and proper pref gt „ 
15 1 5 „„ K 45 7 tranſ- =. <2 
| 855 


1 A 
' ; ; | 7 


n, 


| | eruel tortures, at length . 5 15 | 
torted a confeſſion of their imentling o attack theth, 
put ſeye⸗ | 


5 4 „ waar th en 45 5 1 | ” N 145 = vg : : | 
8 Botho Soner were hy h in "has Rh 1 
| "thank the) Dutch tradertz in che yet 164.2; Pfetehded 
2 plot, and charged the Englifh and Ae with a. 
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lar form of ee 


account of the very ſi 

E of ſupe 
Aube proper, or Great Tiber, i is | ſituated due W. 9 

| China. Its extent from E. to W. is much greater 
han that from N. to S. In D' Anville's map of 
Aſia, the ſouthern extremity of this country is placed 
at twenty-ſix degrees N.; but Major Rennell, in his 
moſt approved map, gives the name of Bootan, o 
the country from thirty degrees ſouthward, 
| king it in che full extent which D'Anville a 


E. to W. . 8 . ind Paul N. to S.s 

being from ſeyenty-nine degrees to ninety-ſix degrees 
E. longitude, and from: twenty-five degrees to thirty 
Iegrees N. latitude, It is a very elevated country 
mountainous; ane it experiences CY 
much colder temperature than other countries lying 
— 8 

The earlieſt accounts which v we. cy: of Tibet 
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ite ruſes of the order, which are bo 


bender r country renne is a pk? wen. 
cation of ſuperſtition which has been here adopted; - 
"a in no other quarter of the world is ſuperſticion 


b generally influential, and & peculiarly diverſified, 
. n Aﬀia. e 
Wales object. e in this beer wh 


1 has been ſtyled © the Grand Lama,” or or © the 
Dara Lana,” from the office which he is ſup- 


b poſed to hold of the ſupreme pontiff. In former times 


ke poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of all Tibet, bit he now 
delattns all concern with temporal affairs, and chT7oſes 
one whom he conſtitutes governot in bis ftead, by 
ide name of tipa. This offihr wears the lama or 


clerical habit, which is generally of fiize; with u yet- | 


Jow or red hat, but is undef no obligation. to obfervt 
| 1 ſevere and „ 
mmerous: indeed no one lama undertakes tö fulfl 
mem all; bur they divide the: load among ch m 
One adheres to the obfervance of particular pr. 
'  repts; another makes choice of other rules, and fo 
Pk the reſt; yet there are ſome prayers in common 
ich they ling agreeably enough: but they are 
Er . 2 n n, erf 


vith! trade. . 
| * % 


x ASA, 28 


principal ay has "i mine * 


Fut in it, his place of fe ſidence being one of 


of the -pagods, which are + bat 
wmoubtain Putala, He fits ctoſs-legyedupen a large 
. ——— TRnnngy kind ef alear 


in 


| Vell as the province; but the grand lama does not 40 


75 | ol rtake long and painf 


bor the grand lama thinks himſelf above retutt 


| 1 have ſuch. veneration for this living 


8 fn which potre he receives s he e e N 


. =  Rirprifincs bude of gm, ee 


— 


iful journeys, to offer him theid 
mage upon their knees, and receive his bleſſing. 


5 Bentin ſays, that above twenty thouſand lamas reſide 


in ſeveral circles that extend round the foot of t 
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doom in . as; the: 


ur. T here magnificence was diſplay- ; 
+ ed to the fulleſt degree that human | ide and hu- I 
$i 1 man ingenuity, aſſiſted by a profuſion of every ſpe- „ 
Ae daes weit, employed, under the e fl 
pPropitious climate, to gratify the moſt luxurious re” 
e eee ply. The city, of Delhi, the reſi 
dence of the emperot, was of vaſt extent, and its 
"hes countleſs; for hither the contributions, which - 
vere drawn from the widely extended provinces 
he empire, were continually flowing. ws en 
Various are the names by. which he. country 
75 8 this empire was known; ſuch as India, Mo- 
> Indoſtan, a enten . — By 


dsh Wee eee 
E en eee eee the den e who - 


on che W. —— on'the B. by the Ganges 
northward by Caſhmere, and the chain of mou 
which ſtretch along Lahore ; ſouthward by 4 Deca 
or Deccan, d e erg inchuding a vaſt extent 
) > highly cultivaretl; and 


"Guring his _ 


About 4 


| _ Great — celebra 
India, but the progreſs made either by r 
or the Greek conqueror appears to have been little 
arther than along the weſtern ſhore of the PER and 
the banks of the Ganges war 

[7 Alexander undertook his capitis. into 
India x the; po . which: aferward: anole © 


| Afier bs en of A | 
-2_ he had made in India 
dominion of the Macedonians, being firſt es 


its ſource. 


the a e border,” and exacted a heavy tribute, 
Which probably an or * en no Nr n 
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| of Badia, and | even excended their conqu a 


Was entirely F 8 pe „„ 
-- With their expulfion all ge Sy: eee, 7 
Kate of the country was entirely loft; during the vaſt 
ſpac o ſixteen centuries. / It was not until the Por- 
with nk 2 =_ 
venturing hind; the Indian. ocean, that any. 
dodge of the hiſtory of India was obtained i 
ds imhich it yielded, had been obtained in all 
Since the commerce of the Eaſt has been 
red ſucceſlivelytothe maritime nations poſſeſf. 


* 


ing cre ci of Europe, the hiſtory of the i 
powerful empires which occupy thoſe reigons has BF 
been egraually developed. - Concerning many of 


* 
1 * 
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15 Sen in a manner the 55 9 b wigs. \ 
8 Of theſe the indefatigable and diſcerning major Ren- 


Il has taken, beyond compare, the moſt extenſive _ 
Mey of vhs Ges ofthis country, and of its general 
eee he has, indeed, rendered Engliſh nen as v 
acquainted with the empire of Hindo 
my of Grear Britain. eee maſs . 
information 1 the following ſketch lias been made. 
That Mahomedan OI ahichaftermardex. 


| Ike race of men, who had been ſubjeQts of the vaſt 
empire of Boehara, revolted under their governor 
Abſtagi, in the fourth century of the Higera, or 
| tenth of the Chriſtian Era, and laid the founda- | 
tion of the empire of Ghizni or Gamma, 5 1; 


The Afghans were divided into diſtin Cilia } &} 5 


i 40 each of which was governed by a prince, ho 
was confidered by his ſubjects as the chief of their 
blood as well as their ſovereign. - They obeyed him 
Without reluctance, as they derived eredit 
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hee bias tight . af eee hi of 
| here derte JO INTER Ie 


to aw enemies > ſickle, and . 0 iel, they iuſ- 
tice in force, and conceale Wem wg ods = 
2 eee, ined 


5 einning of the fifth century cob ah Higers; it ex- 3 
| tended rom lpahan to Bengal ant from the mouths. 
of the Indus to the banks: of the Jaxertes; which. Fe 
| comprebends half of the great continent of Afia. . 

The Charizman pire, which aroſe en the con- 
"Gap: of Perſia and Great 'Tartary, circumſcribed 
_ the kings of the Ghiznian Patans deere 
and obliged them to transfer the ſeat of their em- 
pire to Lahore, and afterward to Delhi. Zingis 
0 han, who ſubverted the Charizmian empire, e 
reduced the emperor's. dominions, which became 
entirely confined within the limits of Hindooſtan. 
Amir Timur, or. Tamerlane, a Tartarian emperor, 
guiſhed for extenſive and rapid c 
vaded · Hindcoſtan, A. D. 139), and committed num- 
berleſs acts of ae, 5 1 one Sy: he cauſed al his 
5 Feine, 


— 11 


7 ” raking of Dethi:i/The conqueror, however, 


x * * 3 
N ab 
* 3 


"only ee ue eee enfanct 


himſelf with reducing the e to a t 


> 1 deer. "i os Sa 


Z ee a Mogul Tan loa and 7 


10 the beginning of the ſixteenth ane Baber, 


ee diy, and cams 3 


e elve — 1d, with various for 
tune, reigned thirty - eight years. i He . 
8 a peer 


12 eee e aft w iwer efally admired... In. 

_ a military capacity he was equalled by very few he 
rendered the moſt daring enterprizes eaſy by his 
| undaunted courage and perſeverance; which roſe. 
above all difficulties, and made him much more che 
8 f admiration in his adverſity, than in the 
beight of his proſpetity. Nor did he forget himſelf 
in the latter, bur always behaved with that n modera- 
tion and equanimity which characterizes a great ſoul. 
But, notwithſtanding a conſiderable part of his- 
2 * deer in the krach found intervals in which he 
5 YT 1 %%% ͤ ᷣ œ— Sratifed 
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Ik ue ca « fountain to be filled 


pe Danang wo be ejoy Bo” He died A. D. 2630. | 


| ho 8 eee e ——— 
e ee in deſcent from Tamerlane; con 
„ king of Perſia, ſurnamed 
1 « The Great,” with Elizabeth queen of England, 
5 and Henry IV. of France: four other ſuch illuſtri- 
dus contempo y ſovereigns hiſtory perhaps does 
not exhibit. - The reign of this prince has been very 
| _ - elaborately written by his vizier Abul Fazil, except 
ER. eee ee author having been cut 
RR off ” wihans. in the year 1603. The encomiums 
a We 3 are dictated in the 
orienta adulation; but nel- 8 
E eee eee flatterer 
. Eo rr I 


4 . 


attended iy: harper nquiries , 
vere ſet on foot, by which the revenues, populativnʒ ; 


wm 
gindy), Agimere; Delhi, Agra; Oude, Allahabad; 


; 8 5 a * p ry - f | 85 : 1 5 , 2 : : | > 5 5 oy | x f- | 5 
„„ eee a: 42 
f _ — £ ; Y 5 


the higheſt retiown;” N 11 7 


In the reign of Akbar, anti of Tha. 
an was en gps WER n or vice⸗ 


uce, religion, arts, and commerce of each. dif- 
were aſcertained, as well as its extent and rela- 


ative poſition: Many of theſe intereſting and uſeful 

8 ars were; by Abul Fazel, collected into a 
book, called, che Ayin Akbaree, or; Inſtitutes vf 

- Akt 


ir, which! to-this day forms an authentic regiſter 
of theſe matters. Akbar, ſays major Rennelz 


* began by dis ding Hlindooftan: proper into eleven 


1 


Soubahs or provihees, ſome of which were in extent 
equal to large European kingdoms. The ſoubahs 
were again divided into eirears, and theſe ſubdivided 
into purgunnahs; reſembling provintces, cot 
and hundreds, as fe 
the largeſt Engliſh counties. 


n ſoubahs were Lahore, ee (inelu 


89 


8 


Hahar, Bengal, Malioa, and Guzerat: a T2th;'viz! 


Cubal, was formed our of the countries contiguous | 
us, and included 
Candahar and Ghizni; three add itional ones Were 


to the weſtern ſources of the In 


erected after the conqueſts in the L Deccan; viz. Berah! 


Landei 1 „and Amednagur.“ Tag 
Ver! I. „ . Introd. 


| his blew krely rranfared into Engi e 


femoir of a Map, 


: 


ji 


W circars are of leſs extent — 53 
The names of the 
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; | clanty; 43 an account of ee al 


ke eee A he. A (you 1 94s; To 


de hem, 8 acquired, to the e. emperors, but the 
| [when qualified for the taſk. 


eee eee the. whole deſign 10 his folter 
— father, and the emperor remained ignorant of this 

| 10 s faith to the day of his death. He reigned 
 fifty-one years, (dying A. D. 1606,) in which time 
the wealth and conſequence of his kingdom roſe 
to an height before unknown. Af . „ 
Akbar, his ſon Selim aſcendec 
who, aſſumed che title 0 


twenty-two years, and dying, 25 Jeb — add. 
| the Nute, who, after a reign of thirty-two. years, 
N ſed . third fon n 


| by — vin was an 
amuſement: he added th an eutenſtve knowledge of - 


5 He puniſhed judges ſeverely for corruption and 


tranquillity, and ſecared property over * exten 


Fan on. zumbs wyole , 


. pire,! which At length ease ate by the 1 


tempts of the emperor to ſubdue the Deccan at 


3 ſula, which ket. ſevere conflict he x 


apable'6f oppoſing him in- the feld was Serge, 


who had acquired an "extenſive territory in those 
parts, and became the founder of the Mahratta re | 


: He dying in 1680, his fon Sambajee, who ſucot 
im, Nh His inte the hands of *Aurungzebe, who 


1 him to death. „ eee ee ee, 


That part of hls > ent which reflefied p 
; greateſt diſgrace from his reign, was the ſevere per- 


ſecution- which he carried on againſt the Hindoos. 


= The\Rajpoot tribes jn Agimere; irritated: Ln wot A; 


emperor” in perſon led an army. againſt thee 5 in 5 


ſults offered to their religion, roſe in at 


waged exf 7 


the affales ol che emplte, an unremitting application. | 


_ elalizy: Eis penetrating ey followed oppreſſion o 
es moſt ſecret retreats and his tern juſtice eſtabliſhed. 


"During baren years of his rig 4 pro- 


extenſive country in the middle "of the Tndiati penitis: ; 
ut "this ther proved ede unf of che em- 5 
ente his fete The enemy which alone was. 


| n al his troops: his rene was meas but 
| _  * not detained. Notwithſtanding, - after this, in 1681, 
=: he Tone and deſtroyed Chitore, the famous capital 
F =. of the Rana; he likewiſe deſtroyed all the objects of 
| Hindoo worſh p found there; yet the ſpirits of theſe 
intrepid people remained invincible, and Aurung- f 
_ gebe found it neceſſary to conclude a peace. There 
zs a letter extant written by Jeſwont Sing, Rajah of 
Joudipoor, to the emperor, which has been tranſ- 
lated by ſir Charles Boughton Rouſe, and is inſerted 
in Mr. Orme s Hiſtorical Fragments of the Mogul Em- 
dire, mie 49 it expoſtulates with the emperor on 
the unjuſt g ee he was purſuing with reſpect to 
the Hindoos. This letter, fays major Rennell, 
s breathes ies moſt. perfect ſpirit of philanthropy, 
and of toleration in matters aw religion, together 
with the moſt determined reſolution, to oppoſe the 
meditated attack on the civil and religious rights of 
5 5 kindes“ Memoir 1 52 a Apt Burda 2 . 
= Tlbis renowned emperor died 1707, in 1 nine- 
=_ ticth year of his age, at Amednagur, i in the Deccan. 
5 Under his reign,” ſays major Rennell, « the 
empire attained its full meaſure of extent. His au- 
thority reached from the tenth to the thirty- fifth 
degree of latitude ; and nearly as much in longitude. 
3 T His revenue exceeded thirty-two millions of Pounds 
mefling in 2 country where the products of the 
5 ceunrth are about four times as cheap as ifi England. 
But ſo weig ity a * could only be wielded by 
1 - : 12 55 a hand 


4 4 


#5 


PFE 165 | 
2 hand like Aurungzebe's; ; and we e | 
that in a courſe of fifty years after his death, a ſue- 
ceſſion of weak princes and wicked miniſters: re- 
duced this aſtoniſhing empire to nothing. fo 
The following letter which Aarne; an 
Wis aids to Rennell, Aurungzebe) wrote to his cook 
ſon Azim (called by major Rennell, Azem) may 
ſerve as a ſtriking and ſalutary leſſon to ambitious 
- princes. It is preſerved in the Memoirs of Eradut 
Khan, a nobleman in the court of Aurungzebe, who 
wrote in the Perſian language. A tranſlation of theſe 
memoirs by captain Scott, was publiſhed in 1786, 
and which is now prefixed to his Hiſtory of the Deg- 
can from Feriſhta's eke 2 vols. wa os 


TOO To Shaw Azin Sears. e 


e - Health to PO my an is „ ment Is; old 
age has arrived; weakneſs ſubdues me; and 1 
has forſaken all my members. I came 4 „ 
into this world, and a' ſtranger I depart, I know 
nothing of myſelf, what I am, and for what I am | 
deſtined. The inftant J paſſed in power has left me 


only ſorrow behind it. I have not been the guar- 


f dian and protector of the empire: my valuable time 
has been paſſed vainly. I had a patron in my o. ꝓ.ä 
dwelling (conſcience), but his glorious light was un- 8 
ſeen dy my dim ſight. Life is not laſting, there is 


no veſtige of departed breath, and all hopes i 


turity ure loſt. The fever has left me, but nothing 
5 dhe bemains but ſkin” and n My ſon e 


- 


3 „ 


pap Ax Err 


ä 4 i IN 


* or #1570xv. 5 
Bum te gh gone tohard Bejapore, 14% tit kW; 
8 thou, my ſon art ſtilb nearer. The worthy; the 
eſtermed Shaw Aulum, is far diftant/ and iy grand- 
ſon Aziem Ooſhavn, by the orders of God, is ar- 
_ rived near EHliadoſtan. The camp and followers, 

| Helplefs and ala med, are, Jike wyfelfʒ fu of tis 
tion; reſtleſs as the quickfilver ; ſeparated fro 
their Lord, _ know rn not whether they Tre 4 


mater or not. ene EN 275% ie 2E 5 
T brovght” nothing. into an world, and, extept 
455 infirmities of man, carry n | | out. Fhave 4 


| fread of 3 ſalvation, and wich what tor ments I 
may be p ed. TI ugh 1 have ſtrong reliance 
on ok wetries ad bounty of God; yet, regarding 
actions, fear will not quit me; but When Tam 
gone, reflection will not remain. Come then what 
may; I have launched my veſſel to the waves. 5 
Though Providence will protect the camp, yet, te- 
garding appearances, the endeavours of my ſons are 
indifpenſably incumbent. Give my laſt prayers to 
my grandſon (Bedar Bakht), whom I cannot fee. 
But the deſire affects me. The Begum (his daugh- 
ter) appears afflicted; but God is the only judge of 
hearts. The fooliſn thoughts of women produce 
thing but OT we . e Farewell! 
Farewell ye Fl 8 B AS01074 3X9” 


50 0 mms Hr bitte Sziget odf-mb 


| guy: od King ee ſon (men. 
Wen tke foregoing) he wrote at the ſame time, 
and much in the ſame ſtrain. In it he makes uſe 
of this 3 roch Nhe e trou- 
þ wr bled 


* 


F ebene 167 
1 bled 4 kin i iter wad me. Where | 
= look I ſee nothing but the Divinity.” 7, 


I.! he accounts which are . ben 5 
'rogerher with other writers, ia thoſe by major Ren- 
hell, concerning the affairs of the empire during the 
life-time of Aurengzebe's ſons, differ in a variety 
of PONY the mee writer is e ORE: 
ns „ Meta a voicing: og © 
; modus; the title of Bahader Shah, (or Seh Aan, PO 
EKaun Bulſh, and Acbar: the latter had engaged in 
. a rebellion during his father's reign; and fled to Per- 


x _ Gas which accounts for his not being mentioned in 


the emperor õ farewell letter. The conteſt for power, 
when Aurengzebe reſigned his breath, mem bes 
tween Behader Shah and his next brother 
The armies which they comma 
of deciding this mighty conteſt, unden 
ſiſted of about 300, o men each eee 
 hriv.) a battle was fought near Agra, in whichAzins . 
was ſlain; Bahader Shah is deſctibed;]! ſome 
writers, as a prince of conidemble e eee fs 
attention to buſineſs ; but the diſtracted ſtate af pubs | 
lic affairs, and the ſhort interval which elapſed be? 
tween the death of Azim and the appearance of his? 
next brother, Kaun Bulſh, in arms to diſpute wit 
him the empire, eauſed his government to be im- 
cile , and inefficient, although the death of this 
competitor: ſuppreſſed; that commotion. He died in = 5 
171 ſome writers aſſert, of diſcontent and grie, 
chiefly bronght an by che reſtleſs ambition of his 
„%% . own 


2 


AN EPITOME."OF: HISTORY. | 
own ſons. He left four; Amen ede 
wy father's death, ſeized upor 
Fee 5 treaſures, but hes Was a daa: the 
youngeſt, Jehaun Shah, fell in the next battle. T 
conteſt then lay between Jehaunder Sha 5 the eldeſt, 
and Bedur Bakht, the third, which was decided in 
x. favour of the former through the 1 intrigues of Zoolfe- 
oO * ear Khan, an omrah of vaſt influence. No ſooner were 
. 2 Jehaunder's apprehenſions of _ buried in his 
brothers graves," than, agreeable to the general prac- 
tice of theſe voluptuous Afiatics, he abandoned him- 
ſelf wholly to the pleafures of the ſeraglio; but a 
ES Tg about bree nen Ali Khan 
0 ala Khan, brothers, and omrahs of great 
lies; hd: Ferokſee or Furrukhſir, fon of the 
| deceaſed Aziem Ooſhaun on the muſnud? This 
event took Place nine months after the elevation of 
chaur es WS Rennelly others | y nerd 
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MM awk was now declared ehperer but whilſt 
he was inveſted- with the external appendages of 
| ww; e e ahs, Fe WER ge" means "Ie his ad- 
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Epen L Nav Se rot, nBtR Rec at 
. le oe ee fad horſe of ſtate, medi- 
_ tated revenge; which; according to the pufillanimous 
malignity which ſtamps the genius of this people, is 
among them always hidden and perfidious. The 
nobles were appriſed of his intentions, and by ſupe- 
nor addreſs counteracted his deſigns, and cauſed him 


D f 8 


TR or I. 169 
to be eh, at the ſame time ue Raffael al 


Dirjaat, or Ruffich-ul-Dirjat (a prince ſeventeei 
| years old, a grandſon of Bahader Shah) to the throne ; 


but finding that they had miſtaken the genius of this | 


3 they took him off by poiſon, and advanced 


his elder brother Raffael al Dowlat, or Ruffieh- ul. | 


Dowlat, to the ſame dignity. All theſe w 
eee in hes courſe of the year 1717. * 
It was in the reign of Ferokſere that the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company obtained the famous Fixmay, 
or grant, by which their goods of export and import 
were exempted from duties or cuſtoms; and this 


was regarded as the company's commercial charter 
in J ndia, while they ſtood in need of protection from 


the princes. of the country. Rennell, p. xv. 
The excluſive power aſſumed by theſe lords in con- 


ſequence of their creation and deſtruction of princes, 
became intolerable to ſuch great families as were not 
included in their junto: theſe united, and, in order 
to colour over their proceedings, undertook to re- 


leaſe Nicoſir, a prince of the blood- royal, from a 
forty years impriſonment in the caſtle of Agra, and 
to make him king; but this attempt terminated in 
their defeat; and the unhappy prince, who was 
drawn in by the ar 


_ = the inſurrection, was deprived of ſight, and delivered 
over to his former confinement. He ſoon after died 
a natural death at Delhi, 1719. The ſame great 
omrahs maintaining their influence, cauſed. Mahom- 


med Shah, another grandſon of Bahader Shah, to be 


bg le nere who, in a mort time, by 
an 


ambition of. others to bear a part in 


— 


1 ion principal er influence 
| bas ed dae and N of his pre. 


who. had been the principals in ee obo 
theſe ſucceſſions, were defeated and. ſiain; and the 
- emperor found himſelf actually a ſovereign... Too 
' weak to withſtand the ſeductions of; unbounded 
- power, he gave himſelf up to. the moſt; criminal ex- 
3 Sells. a quite regardleſs of the. welfare of hi 
mities 10 be praiſed) mich; impunitye, T he. di - 
the 155 ation of Njzam-al-Mulack; viceroy of = 
| Deccan, who was then; ninety-four-years of age, to 
invade it in 1738. The Nizam died in 1748, at * | 
great age of one hundred and four years. An ac- 
count of w 0 h eee bee dhe Perſian 
| | hiſtory, |. 1381 5 Lino mon Hen! 391 - 
The 8 committed; ts this invader, in the 
cry of Delhi and its En on: Cannot fail to excite 
| horror in the moſt infenſible breaſt· The ſlighteſt 
tumult or commotion among the inhabitants, when 
ſtarving for want of 8 produced orders for 
a promiſcuous: carnage. Mr. Dow relates, chat in 
one day, in ieee of at officer: Sony: killed 
by the ſide of Nadir Shah by 
hundred thouſand, Vichout dilinctton af ages Grits 


| condition, were laid dead. in their blond. t Such 
vas the panic: terror and confuſion of cheſe po 

7 continues he, . chat inſtead of bravely: 
oppaling 


and With their wives 94 children ſubmitted them 
_ {ves ke hep to the flaighter. One Perfian ſol- 
dier 'often bütchered a whol 'Amily, without meet- 
ing with any reſiſtanee. The Hindoos, according 
to their barbarbus euftom, ſhut" up their wives and 
children, and Tet fire to their apartments, and then 
3 threw chemſelves into the flames; *death,” continues - 
the ſfatne author, © was ſeen in every horrid ſhape; 
r to be ſought after than 


CEDIA 


ant! at laſt ſeemed rathe 
aroided.“ This'mafficre was fucceeded by a genera 
8 plunder 'of the' oy" the public treaſury and regalia 
1 6 nenen The ne uy the der ae 


> w'T akbie-Ta005;" Gr or ff «the deck Poon which 

was valued at ten crores of rupees, or about twelve 
millions and an half ſterling, together with the other 
regalia, treaſures, and valuables, amounting to no 
Jef than from ſeventy to eighty millions ſterling,” 
were all cransferted to the conqueror. Great cruel- 
ties were exerciſed in extorting a diſcovery of con- 
cCealed wealth. The damage done to the capital and 
the ſurv .. ene on raed ane was yo 
n 51105 2 wept ates 48} EE 
Ruin cntileſclactn 1050 5 over the; ai; AS 

| hat conqueror thought this a ſuitable ſeaſon for 
celebrating: the nuptials of his ſon Mirza Nafir 
Alli witk the daughter of Ezidan Buſth, grandſon of _ 
the fanious Aurengzebe; during which tranſa@tion' 
dee of the city were kept ſhut.” Famine began 1 
y day. mare wo more, ans Shah was 


* 
* * 


bf 


% 
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deaf to the miſeries o mankind. The public ſpiric 
of Tucki, a famous actor + Jeſetves, to be recorded 
upon this occaſion... 1. exhibited a play before 
Nadir Shah; with which that monarch was ſo well 
Ro pleaſed, that he commanded Tucki to aſk what he 
wiſhed ſhould. be done for him; Tucki fell on his 

face and ſaid, O king, command the gates of this 


ctity to be opened, that the poor may not periſh.” 


_ His requeſt was granted, and half the city poured 
into the country, and was ee Ainet in a 
few days, with proviſions. 

The king of Perſia havin 8 obtemed all Ft money 

d could be procured in Delhi, after reinſtating 

Mahommed Shah in the empire with great ſolem- 

nity and pomp, returned into his own country. A 

general defection of the provinces ſoon after enſued; 

none were willing to yield obedience to a prince 
deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces 
to the north-weſt of the Indus had been ceded to 

Nadir Shah, who being aſſaſſinated in 1747, Ach- 

mer Abdalla, his treaſurer; a man of great intrepidity, 
who, like moſt other Aſiatic chieftains, knew no re- 

: ſtraints from the dictates of conſcience, when occaſions 
for graſping at power, however diſhonourable, pre- 

| ſented. themſelves, in the general confuſion occaſion- 
ed by the tyrant's death, found means to carry off 
three hundred camels loaded with wealth, which 

enabled him to aſſume a ſovereignty, and he ac- 
tually became king of Candahar; aſter which he 
put himſelf at the head of an army, and marched 

. ++ eh Delhi, _—_ yy thouſand + horſe at his 

8 command. 
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p mmand. fa was the wealth dee rom Delhi 
ds the means of continuing thoſe miſeries of war 
which it had at firſt brought upon them. The afs 
frighted Delhians were ſtruck with an univerſal 
panic.” Ahmed Shah, the prince royal, Kimmer ul 
Diel, the viazier, with other leading men, in this ex- 
tremity, took the field with eighty thouſand horſe, 
to neee ee ee carried on 1 
with various ſucceſs, and before its termination, i 
| Mahommed Shah deceaſed, A. D. 1747; in the YN 
fame year as his cruel- conqueror, Nadir Shah. S 
Ahmed Shah, che ſon of Mahommed, then mount- | [| 
ed the imperial throne! at Delhi. The empire = 
grew every day more into decay. The Mah- 
rattas; a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the weſtern 
peninſula of India, had; before the invaſion of 
Nadir Shah, exacted a chout, or tribute, from tlie 
empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the Bengal 
province, which being withheld, in conſequence of 
the enfeebled ſtate of the empire, they became cla- 
morous. The empire began to totter to its foun- | 
dation; every petty. chief, by counterfeiting grants 
from Delhi, laid claim to jaghiers and to diſtricts. 
The country was rent and defaced by civil wars, and _ 
groaned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confuſſon. 
| Villainy was practiſed in every form; all law and | 
religion were trodden under foot; the bands of pri- 
vate friendſhip and connections, as well as ol ſociety 15 
and government, were broken; and every? ihdi- 
vidual, as if among a foreſt of wild beaſts, could _ 
pou noting but the Arent of * own arm. 
| Akad 


| 
* 


„ 
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: ing, br Gazioa0 Dae Fare eee ; 
Tic 2 endarit from 


21 | mich yrp be nit * 


= retired, and leſt Allumgire to weep 
over his exhauſted treaſures. - At lengthy:Gaziſee- 
2 dat rde his authority; whilſt the 


dad. A. D. W e 110 EIT NOW n ; ©» 
The factions among en | * tir "= IE WAY 
death of the emperor, leſt the country expoſed to a 
freſh invaſion from Abdalla: this was the ſixth time | 
he had entered it. He once more laid the city of 
Delhi under heavy contributions, and enforced the 
collection with ſuch rigour and eruelty, that the un- 
fortunate inhabitants, driven 0" deſpair, "took up 
arms. The Perſian, on this; ordered a general . 
acre, which, without intermiſſion, laſted? for ſeben 
days. A great part of the buildings were ar=the 
ſame time reduced to aſfies, and many thoufands, 
who had eſcaped the ſword, ſuffered à lingering 
Keath by famine, fitting upon "RIG ruins of 


_ _ - natice of any action ſo obſtinate and bloody as this = 
| 5 The conqueror then confirmed the young Jewan | 
Bucht on the throne, now circuniſeribed in authority 

2 the Sede ee, of Delhi. ee invited 1 
de e os hos . but Shah Al 5 


eee 6 


] Le een omen ar | 


in two 3 | ne 0 


95 pl. became ialmoſt-ah Heap-ofitrybbiſh. 'OAbdalla 
| dering higaſfelf arbiter of the fate of Hin- 


doſtan, marchad-againſ;che Mahrattas, who alone 
obſtructed bis views. Th 
Bucht, then thirteen years of age, 'x£ 


to 200,00: the records of Hindooſtan do not: 


lum, wWho was then in Bahar, did not chooſe, to put 


himſelf in the power of this maker of emperors. 

After the departure of Abdalla, Shah  Allom |, 

made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to engage the 
Engliſh in his imtereſts. At length, ſays Mr. Bolts, - 


company conleſcrnded, to create him their Great 
Mogul. | Dow's Hifory of Hindofan. luer k. 

terefting Events, part 1.  Bolts's Confiderations, 
The provinces of Agra and Delhi, and that whole 


ncighbourb 00d,” ſays major Benne er are in the 


VV 0 „ moſt 


Wich in the days of its glory extended itſelf Gen. 1 


ſe had created Jen 


lumgire, and ſon of Shali Aulum, pub Ab- 
dalla defeated: theſe petple in à deciſive battle, in 
which the Mahomedan force is ſaid to have amo me- 
dd to 150, oh men, and the army oſ the 'Mahrattas 


1 


of tying waſte ; the wretthet intiabirants | 
SO ROPAY to provide nore than the bare means of 
-fubliſtence, for fear of attrafting the notice of thoſe 
_ whoſe trade is pillage. © Nothing but the natural 
ſertility of the ſoil, and the mildneſs of the Climate, 
could have kept up any degree of population, and 
rendered the ſovereignty of it at ib: day worth 
7 contending for. So that a tract of country which 
poſſeſſes every advantage that can be derived from 
nature, contains the moſt miſerable inhabitants: ſo 
_ dearly do mankind pay for the ambition of their 
ſuperiors, who, miſcalculating their powers; think 
they can govern as much as they can conquer. In 
the Mogul empire many parts of it were a thouſan 
miles diſtant from the ſeat of government; and ac- 
cordingly its hiſtory i is one continued leſſon to kings 
not to graſp at too much dominion; and to man- 
Kind to circumſcribe the wenne of teeir 
rulers.” Tntrod, hx viii. 
When the Engliſh ackno ledged Shah Allum to. 
be the nominal” emperor of Hindooftan, they aff ign- 
_ ed the city of Allahabad for the place of his reſi- 
dence; but the deſcendant of Timur could ill brook 
his mock elevation, he was reſtleſs to poſſeſs the 
capital city of his anceſtors, funk as it was. After 
reſfiding* ſix years ar Allahabad, he renounced the 


p 5 þ 


protection of the Engliſh to obtain that of the Mah- 


rattas, induced to this conduct by the aſſurances he 


— 


. ve bosrau. 


were ef Delhi 5 5 the views "af echt wer 
merely to make him the inſtrument” of their own 
| nggrandizement, and fuch conſequentes' it became 
eſſentially neceſſary for the Britiſh government to 
prevent; they therefore. revoked: all the grants 
Which they had made to their emperor. Whilſt in 
4 this unprovided ſtate, he went to Delhi, where he lived 
upon a very ſcanty allowance. His wants, however, 
became fo preſſing, that his ſon Jewan Buckt applied | 
to Mr. Haſtings when at Oude, in 1784 to ſolicit 
aſſiſtance from the Engliſh on his father's aceountt 
| © how far he proved ſucceſsful we are not informed. 
_— This governor-general | of Bengal, when ſolicited by 
a prince of the ancient and auguſt houſe of Timur, 


for a charitable contribution to ſupport an emperor 


of that houſe, could have no inſight into the reverſe | 
of fortune which awaited himſelf, when, in his own 
country, he ſhould ſtand before the higheſt tribunal 


there, a priſoner, to anſwer numerous and wy 
accuſations ! | 


Recent ebenes From ide have . us ac- 3 
| quainted with the melancholy end of this unfortunate : 


emperor, The Rohilla chief, Golam Cawdir, having 


taken poſſeſſion of Delhi in the year 1789, put out 


eyes of Shah Allum, who ſoon afrer fuffered 
ay excruciating death. Remnnell, 365. | 


Having ſpoken of the extent and wealth of Delhi, ä 


curioſity will certainly be gratified by giving dome 
19560 1 of chat * .. 


— 


— — 4 —— — IIION 
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Daus, the capital of the province of the tow 
2 is ſituated in ſeventy- nine degrees E. longi- 
tude from London, and in twenty - eight degrees N. 
| latitude, and ſtands on the river Jemma, which di- 
vides it into two parts: that laſt built was erected : 
by Shah Jehan, and Hm the founder. was called 55 
Jehanabad; but the Europeans give to both the 
common name of Delhi. In the part built by that 
Emperor, | all the houſes encloſed ſpacious courts, and 
in the inner part of theſe buildings the people lodged, 
to prevent any from approaching the place ap- 
pointed for their women. Moſt of the great men 
had houſes without the city, on account af: the con- 
veniency of the waters. 
The entrance into the city was by a lo ftreet, 
on each ſide of which were regular arches, under 
vhich the merchants had their ſhops. This ſtreet 
led to the palace, which was above a mile and an 
half in circumference. The wall was built of hewn 
ſtone, with battlements, and at e tenth battle- 


| 5 ment was a tower. 


The extenſiye ſtables ok were e to this 
palace, whilſt the ſplendour of the Mogul was at its 
height, were always filled with the fineſt horſes, in in 
Which the monarch took great delight; theſe were 
15 brought from Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary, at a great 
expence. Before every ſfable-door hung a kind of 
mat made of reeds, and bound together with ſilk, 
twiſted in the form of flowers. | Theſe were intended 


0 prevent the flies from eres; ; 2p. they were 


not 


„ 3 | 3 
CES [” 3 Er a : ; 1 : 4 


„ PO: | tuboorali | „ 


not 4 failed b precaution; every 8 having | 
two grooms, who relieved one another, and fanned * 


the animal continually, -All the day they had carpets 
over them, and at night they lay upon a litter 
made of their owt dung, IT in che fun, and d well 
pounded. | 
"The other public buildings i in bs 1 were, a 
great moſque, which had ſeveral fine marble eee 


and a noble caravanſera, built by a Mogul princeſs, 6 


for the accommodation of ſtrangers. | 
In modern times no- inſtance occurs of Saal 


* 


brought on a magnificent city equal to that which 


- overwhelmed Delhi; and perhaps in wealth it was 


1 ſuperior to the boaſted cities of antiquity, whofe anci- 


ent grandeur is yet to be traced in their ſtupendous 
ruins. During the latter part of the laſt century, 
it ĩs reported to have contained two millions of inha- 
bitants. Nadir Shah i is ſuppoſed. to have plundered it 
of ſixty- to millions ſterling; and even after 9 
n e 


* 


2 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE or EMPERORS | 


' Began his reign | 


; „ * Makmood 4 2 A D. 1000 
Mahomed I. 7 


2 — 8 8 


— 1028 


Þ - 5 1051 
Reſehid = and Wes 10352 
kram VV 
Muſaood We. -.-" 2098 
Arſilla 1g 
Byram 1 4 1118 
5 Thulero: : | + 
4 . deer or eee 
Emperor. 
Mahomed 11. or Mahomed e 
Ghori = - 1184 
| Patan, or Arcuan hs 
Emperors. 
S „„ 1205 
Eldoze _ » 4 
„ 1 
Be: ee or ir Uiunh | [= 
Feroſe I. — 1235 


Sultana Rizia, Empreſs 1236 
Byram Il, - — 1239 
| Moſacod i >. onde 


Mahmood II. 1 
Balin — n 
Keikobad « - 1296 
Feroſe II. - 1289 


Alla I. — — 1295 
Omar 1 5 — 1316 


 Mubarick J. 1317 
Tuglick 131 
Mahomed UE: :- \ x$3#6 


. 1308 


Tuglick II. - 


* 1041 


| Wiebe reigned in Hixpo0sTAN finee che Ghiſnian eme. 
(From the third Edition of Major —. — Memoir of a Map.) | | 


— SIInS B his reizn 
Mahomed IV. | | 
Abu- Bicker 14 A. D. 1 1389 
N III. 1393 
Dynaſty or the . 
iii 
| Mubarick 5 1421 
Mahomed V. - 1433 
e a nt” 7 
me of Lops. 
Beleli - 1450 
Secunder J. 1488 
Ibrahim II. 13516 
Moc ut, or Mux cv 
Emperors. 

{Bane 55 1 
Hemaioon 1330 
Second Par AA Dynally, 

_ Shere | - . 
Selim 1545 
Mahomed VI. 7 1582 
Ibrahim Ii. 5 


Mo cv. Dynaſty xeftored. 
Rane „ 
Acdar =. = - 1555 . 
chan „ 


hah 3 15 — 1628 


Aurenzebe, or Allum- | 5 


guire I. 1559 
Bahader Shah . 1707 
33 Shah 791712 

erokſere 1713 
Ruffieh · ul Dirjat | | 


Rufficl-ol-Dowlab F 2717 
3 Mahomed Shah 1718 
Ahmed Shah «= 1748 
Allumguire II. 1753 
Shah Aulum 1760 


* He began his re ig in Ghizni, A. D. 977, _ 


_ + Tamerlane's inv 


on hap 5 
"2 The invaſion of Nadir hat rok OP this reign. 


pened in this reign. 
„ 
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Te Hinpoo' or Gruzoo 51% « There is no 
; lags hiſtory of Hindooſtan,” ſays major Rennell, 


15 « (that reſts on the PA Mahar yin ee £20 


records) extant, before the period of the Mahomedan 
conqueſts; for either the Hindoos kept no regular 
| hiſtories, or they were all a or ſecluded 
from common eyes by the Pundits. We may judge 


of their traditions in general by that exiſting con- | 


cerning Alexander's expedition: which is, that he 
_ fought a great battle with the emperor of Hindoos 
ſtan, near Delhi; and though victorious, retired to 
Perſia acroſs the northern mountains. So that the 
7 remarkable circumſtance of his failing down the 
Indus, in which he employed many months, is ſunk 
- altogether : : and yet perhaps few events of ancient 
times, reſt on better foundations than this part of the 
_ hiſtory of Alexander. It is chiefly. to Perſian pens. 
that we are indebted for that portion of Indian 
hiſtory which we poſſrſß. Memoir of a wu third 5 
edition, Iutrod. P- xk. 3 
The empire of che Hindoos or Gentoos oyer r all | 
India, as tradition maintains, came down from the 
darkeſt and moſt remote antiquity to the one hundred 
and ſe ventieth year before the Chriſtian æra, when it 
| was diſſolved by civil diſcord and war, Bengal, like 
many other provinces, ſtarted up into an independent 
kingdom, and was governed by ſuceeſſiye dynaſties of 
' rajahs, who chiefly reſided at the now-deſerted capital 
of Ghor. Under theſe princes it continued a powerful 
p W of the thir- 
E 2. e 


—— = | Af 


au ryrrotg or nrToryY, 

teenth century, when it was "firſt invaded by the 
Mahomedans, under a prince of the race of C hillagi, 
who poſſeſſed the countries near the ſource of the 


Oxus (the modern Jihon). The name of this Tartar = 


' Invader was Eas-ul-dien. But he was ſoon after re- 


| duced to ſubjection by Altamſh, the Patan emperor | 


of Delhi, who formed Bengal in into a deen en 
was governed by a lieutenant. 

Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in 
Vicks” was frequently ſubject to revolution and 


change. 5 Akbar the great, by the expulſion of ; 
the laſt king of Bengal of the Faun race, 


Daood, 


ITE it, in the year 1574, to his empire, 
It then became governed by a viceroy, known 


* the names of Nabob, Subah, and Nazim. I his 


A held his dignity only during pleaſure. 
Jaffier Khawn, nabob of Bengal, in 1717, ob- 


tained from the emperor of Hindoſtan the govern- 
ments of Bahar and Oriſſa, to be annexed to that of 


Bengal, which ever before had been diſtinct and 
ſeparate nabobfhips. With this new acquiſition 
of power he removed from Dacca, then the chief 


reſidence of the Soubahs, to Moorſhedabad, and that 


eity them became the capital of the province. In 


1725, Jaffier Khawn deceaſed, to the great joy of 


> * 


the provinces, which he had ruled with a rod of iron. 


. Khawn, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him : upon 
his demiſe, in 1739, his ſon Serfraz Khawn took 
ſſeſſion of the government, and maintained him- 
bell in it for about three 8 until tho rebellion of 
| Allaverdi 


* 


„ inne 1 oy” 
Alaverdt Khawn, who was then governor” of the 
Bahar province. This man, WhO had” formerly . 
been Soujah Khawn's Hookahburdar, or pipe-bearer, 


5 after promoting an unparalleled ſcene of treachery 


among the perfidious ſervants of his maſter, defeated 
him in a battle fought on the twenty- eighth of Janu- Fs 
AT 1742, in which the nabob loſt his life. From 
that period the traitor uſurped the government ok 
Bengal, and maintained himſelf in it againſt the 
repeated invaſions of the Mahrattas, w ich lafted for 
about eight years, to the great. deſtruction of the 5 
country and its manufactures, till, on the ane | 
April, 1756, he died a natural death. | 
This uſurper was fucceeded by his! brddherts 
= grandſon, the tyrant Serajah ul Dowlah, who, upon 
ſome diſputes with the Engliſh Eaſt- India Com- 
pany's ſeryants, diſpoſſeſſed them of their factories 
and, on the twentieth of June, 17 56, ſeized and 
| | Hacked the town and fort of Calcutta, and F ort Wil- 
liam: when ſuch of the Engliſh, and their depend- 
ants, as eſcaped the tyrant” s fury, took refuge on board 
the trading veſſels then in the river, and dropped 
down the Tultah, where they led a moſt miſerable 
life till the December following, when the Engliſh 
\ Huadron under the command of admirals Watſon and 
; Pocock, with the troops under lieutenant-colonel 
5 Robert Clive, arrived from the coaſt of C oromandel. 
Inconſiderable as this force was, they gallantly pro- 
ceeded to the re- taking of Calcutta, and on the thirxd 


; af 95 M, 1 787 5 N accompliſhed their works 
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| nabob-in all his at 


. with ſcarce any loſs. The Engliſh, by unparalleled 
inſtances of bravery and good conduct, attended with 
the moſt extraordinary good fortune, baffled the 
empts, and forced him, with his 

numerous army, to retire to his capital of Moorſhe- 
dabad, having firſt zompelled him to enter into a very 
acdvantageous treaty, whoa he confirmed all the 
former poſſeſſions and immunities of the company, 
and granted ſeveral new privileges. This was the 
ſirſt ſormal treaty the company had ever entered into 
With any nabob of Bengal. It hs eher * 
in the ſtrongeſt R 
About this period, the Engliſh at Calcutta re- 
ceeived news of war being declared againſt France, 5 
and they preſentiy diſcovered that the French were 
ſecretly negociating with the nabob. It was thereupon 
reſolved to ſet aſide a neutrality, which had been at firſt 
5 propoſed, and to atack the French ſettlements imme- 
A reſolution no ſooner taken than ſucceſsfully 
uted. Chandernagore, the principal ſettlement of 
the French i in Bepgal, ſurrendered on the 23d of 
March. The town and fortifications were after- 
ward raſed and levelled with the ground. —Buk 
jo reſume the account of the war with the nabob. 
About three months after the execution of the 
5 treaty with Serajah ul Dawlah, it was reſolved by the 
' Engliſh to diſpoſſels him of his Vizamut, or vice- 
on _ to e it to another. Accordingly. | 


hawr who had been a Jamma- 
party of horſe under the 


quent of which, artieles of a 


and related to the an nabob by marriage, way 


— ride dats 


bnd to him by Colonel Cliye, on the ſrennd of May) 


5 1757. The nabob, Serajah ul Dowviah, betrayed | 


by his ſervant Jaffier, was, with his numerous army: 
of twenty thouſand horſe, fifty thouſand foot, and 
fifty pieces of heavy cannon, defeated on the plains 


of Plaſſey, on the rwenty-third of June,.1757, by a 
handful of men under the command of colonel Clive, 


and the nabob himſelf obliged to eſcape in diſguiſe, 


vere important beyond meaſure, for their exiſtence 


in India depended on the deciſion. of that der. 


Zolonel Clive ſhewed a noble intrepidity in reſolv- 


| ing to croſs the Ganges with his army, and attack the 


enemy, contrary to the of pinion of a great majority, 
1 when a council of war was held. He had no oppor- 
1 8 tunity of diſplayi > himſdf in the field; the chief 
glory there was won by major Kilpatrick 

_ © Six days after chis action Meer Jaffier was- hw 
ally placed on the Muſoud, or throne of che nabobs 
Z of Bengal, by colonel Clive, at Moorſhedabad. 


A treaty was then entered into between Meer 


Pater and rhe Eutin Cee e 


former not only confirmed their poſſeſſions and pri- 


vileges, and the treaty made with his predeceſſor, 
. | paying 


wow: N and territories, bende 


— a— - 
" — ä4P — — 
- 
— 4 
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paying immenſe ſums of 28 we boch to the 
... company: and individuals. : 
It was on this revolution [OR Clive e 
ord Clive). was created an omrah of the REAP 
- Meer Jaffier; for the ſupport of which, the nabob 
made him a jagueerdar,. or lord of the lands ceded 
by. the above treaty to the Engliſh company; pro- 
FE I D annually near thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ng: beſide which, his lordſhip. received in OR 
to the amount of near 300,000. ſterling. - 3 
we” In the mean time the expelled nabob Serajah 
| . Dowlah was diſcovered on his flight to Ragemahl, 75 
| fined, and. ſent down to Moorſhedabad, where he | 
was privately murdered by order of Jaffier. 
The Dutch at Bengal, ſeeing the diſtraſted ſtate 
of the country, and the uſes made of nabobs from 
the ſuperiority of European diſcipline, determined, in 
their turn, to adventure inthe ſame way : but they were 
ſoon obliged to accede to very diſadvantageous arti- 
cles of accommodation with their more powerful rival. 
The , Engliſh, upon.theſe numerous and ſignal. 
oceſſes, had acquired ſo great a reputation, and 
ſpread ſuch terror through the country, that they 
might with eaſe have marched to Delhi. Revolu- 
tions had now become a trade, or at leaſt a fund 
to ſupply the exigencies of the company and their 
ſubſtitutes. Little more than three years had elapſed | 
7 5 before it was thought expedient to diſpoſſeſs Meer 
Jaffier of the government. He is univerſally de · 


feribed as a conſurnmate villain, and * conduct 
proves 


/ 


nmbosrad. 3 187 8 : 
proves bim to > be ſuch: Lord Clive, in his. ſpeech 


in the houſe of commons, delivered the thirtieth of 


March, 1772, ſays, p. 40 © The old nabob, Meer 
Jaffier, if ever Muſſulman had a friendſhip for a 


chriſtian, had a friend{hip for me.” But lord Clive 


| (then colonel Clive) had quitted Bengal, and the men 
Who took the lead not finding the nabob's feelings 
aſſimilate with their own, determined on a freſh re- 


volution. This was brought about in favour of 
Meer Coſſim Ally Khawn, who had married Jaffier's 


- daughter ; by virtue of which alliance his father-in- 5 
law was diſplaced without any commotion or blood- 
ſhed. This event took place on the ewenty-ſeventh | 


ol September, 17606. A Th 
In leſs than three years after Coflim's advance- 
ment, deſigns were formed to deprive him of the 


| honours which he received. But his tenure was too 


ſtrong g to be ſhaken except by open violence? 


£1] accordingly war was declared againſt him on the 
ſeventh of July, 1763, and it was reſolved upon to 


reinſtate Meer Jaffier. A very reſolute and doubt- 
ul conflict enſued, in which the Engliſh, who at firſt 
fought for empire, were at length obliged to contend 
 forexiſtence. The ſucceſs of the war was for ſome time 
_ 1 uncertain, that (contrary to all former practice) 


tte writers, and other young perſons in the civil 
ſervice of the company, were all accoutred, diſci- | 
plined, and formed into a military corps. The battle 


of Gareea, which for a long time kept victory in ſuſ- 
Py at a decreed her to the Engliſh; 1 in conſe- 


_ quence : 


3 
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5 of which, Meer Coſſim was forced to take 
3 the nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, ſon to the 
Akte nabob of chat name, whilſt his father-in-law was 
reinſtated i in his government. Jaffier had been 
brought down to the Engliſh ſettlement at Calcutta, 
1 where à monthly ſtipend was allowed him for his 
- ſubſiſtence, during the advancement of Coſſim, but 
| he died on the fifth of February, 1765, ſoon after 
his re- ele vation; which furniſhed a freſh occaſion for | 
the company's ſervants to cireumſeribe the power of 
the nabobs in the perſon of his ſucceſſor, his eldeft 
fon Najim ul Dowlah, a youth of about eighteen 
years of age; wo after having granted away almoſt 
every remaining es bags ſuffered 0 bear ; 
{ogy are „„ 
The n which the reſolute Rand of Coflim's 


8 * proprietory to ſend out lord Clive, as 
the only man whoſe preſence could regain their 


wonted ſuperiority. He arrived ſoon after the mock 


elevation of Naim ul Dowlah. The extenſive 
powers with which this nobleman, in conjunction 
with a ſelect committee, was inveſted, would not ſuffer 
him to fit down an inactive ſpectator of the tranquillity 
which he found re-eſtabliſhed. He and the committee 
| therefore thought; fit to ſer aſide the treaties juſt before | 
ratified with the emperor Shah Allum (fee the hiſ- = 
tory of the Mogul empire) and the expelled nabob 
Sah ul Dowlah, and new agreements were entered 
into, 10 which the Englſk received a grant from 
os e 


akg of the Dees imperial reve! 
Bengal, which grant Najim ul Dowlah Sol r 


reed to aceept the annual ſum of fifty- three 


lacks and eighty-ſix thouſand ſicca rupees, or about 
fix hundred and ſeventy- three thouſand two hundred 


and ſixty-ſix pounds ſterling, for the ſupport of his 
government. He alſo agreed to pay to the em- 
peror twenty-ſix lacks, or three hundred and twenty. 


ve thouſand pounds per annum, for having granted 
the dewannee or revenues of his province to the 


Engliſh Eaſt-India Company: who, Having obtained 
a confirmation of this grant from the king of Great 
Britain, became ſecurities for the nabob Najim ul = 
Dowlah regularly paying that ſum to the _— | 


above mentioned, the ſeloct committee yy fix 
intment to leſs than forty. 

two lacks; but he died, ſays Mr. Bolts, ſuddenly, | 
| the eighth of May 1766, within fifteen months after | 
his exaltation to the muſnud. His brother, Meer. 


to reduce the nabob's appo 


| Kaneyah Seyf ul Dowlah, a youth of about fifteen years 


of age, was honoured with the title of nabob: his 


ſtipend, according to Mr. Bolts, was reduced to 


thirty-ſix lacks, but Mr. Vereiſt denies the fact: . 
however, he did nat long enjoy this high Ration, for 

| i too, according to Mr. Bolts, died ſuddenly 2 

| che tenth of March 1770. Mr. Verelft, on be 


other hand, afſerts that he died of the ſmall - pox, 


n an illneſs of eleven days. The next naoh 
was TONS ul Dowlan, the Foungelt and only _ ID 


1 | ſurviving 
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| furviving, ſon of Meer Jaffier, who was 1 5 
Fears of age when his brother died; his allowance, 
pon his acceſſion, was ſettled by the company's 
| ſervants i in Bengal at t thirty two lacks a year, but the 
court of directors reduced it to ſixteen MOR; which 
was the ſum paid for ſome years. Dow 's Enquiry into the 
g State of Bengal. | Holwell's Hiſtorical Events of Bengal, 5 
_ parti.  Vanſittart s Narrative, vol. i. Bolts's Cn 
federations.” Verelft's Account of Bengal. : 

+ The war with France, which broke out in the 
year 1756, though 1 it produced leſs ſplendid victo- 
ries, yet conferred more ſubſtantial renown on the 
' commanders who conducted it. A freſh ſupply of men 

= - 4 and ſhips from Europe, in 1759, gave a new face to 
=: affairs. M. d Ache commandeda very ſtrong ſquadron; 
nad and M. de Lally, an experienced officer, was at the 
head of two thouſand European ſoldiers. At firſt 
| they proceeded with a ſucceſs equal to the ſuperiority 
of their ſtrength; but the vigorous meaſures of ad- 
miral Pocock, the revered Watſon having died at 
Calcutta, at length prevailed at ſea; while M. de 
Lay on ſhore was impeded in his operations by 
want of money to pay his troops. He attempted 
i much, but performed little; not from a deficiency 
either of courage or military ſkill, but becauſe a 
tyrannic ſpirit rendered him odious to thoſe wouoo 
| ſerved under him; and the intrigues, which at that 
„ prevailed in the court of France, cauſed him 
do be unſupported and even 1 abandoned 115 9 685 
Ain Kue. e : 
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1 m Fa ny were driven ht of all their” 
territories on the Coromandel coaſt, Pens Pot ondi- - 


| pion, ; hacks rate. this: n base | 
Wandewaſh; in which the French, notwithſtanding 


their great ſuperiority in point of numbers, were 


totally defeated by colonel Coote. The af | 
Plaſſey exceeded this in its conſequences, but by no 


means equalled i it in the fame reflected on the com- 


mander who achieved it. A diſgraceful defeat Of 


the French at ſea followed ſoon after; and before 


the cloſe of the campaign they were Ten wichin Ls 
. fortreſs of Pondicherry. be. 
As ſoon as the ceſſation of the ede rains N 95 
mitted, the ſiege of Pondicherry was regularly begun, 
WE in 1761. A blockade had been formed round the town 
whilſt the weather would not allow of more active mea- 
ſures, which had intercepted all ſupplies of pro- 
viſions, ſo that the beſieged were ſoon redueed to 
the moſt extreme diſtreſs. They lived upon camels, 
elephants, dogs, and cats: the great ſcarcity even of | Pt 
this wretched proviſion increaſed their miſery, | | 
Sixteen rupees had been paid for. the fleſh- of a 
dog. At length the place was taken, and, by the 
haughty conduct of M. Lally, who refuſed any terms 


of capitulation, was given up to plunder. The garriſon 


; tonliſtedofabout fourteen hundred European ſoldiers: 
te place contained a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, 


and great wealth. Together with Pondicherry, all. 
"OP on the Coromandel coaſt was loſt eo the 
OE + „ French; 


{ 
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French; but by che definitive 8 0 in eg d 
— was reſtored to them. 5 

ount 7 powers, and all dread of European 
| populous empire ell into He ings ” the nes 
of a trading company of Britiſh-merchants. Unpar- 
rallele eee eee a eee _ 

; eg its appointment. The rn rigid virtue 

was required to reſiſt ſuch allurements; what then 

muſt we ſuppoſe to have been the exerciſe of ſuch 

an aſcendency, when it is conſidered, that India had 

then for many years been „ 
| maſt daring, enterpriſing, and reftiff ſpirits, which 
; — — A few 
xcquired in India, diffuſed | 
9 among the prodigally- 
ayvaricious at home, as occaſioned a very ſalutary diſ- 
Charge of the peccant humours in the body politic : 
burt cheſe fortune · hunters, let looſe upon the inoffen- 
55 fie natives of Bengal, produced the maſt baneful 
effects in the country. Now the labour of the poor 
8800 muſt be increaſed, and his reward with- 
held, in order that Engtith a venturers might return 
to their native country conſpicuous in all the ſplen- 
dour of wealth. Hence aroſe the complaints of the 
„ „ 
. — — whilſt, on che 
Bip he LF 4, | private 


6 mibbos Tüv, 2 M 
= : ied Kb ny was 1 in charge 5 
5 againſt thoſe to whom the compari kad delegated the = 


denn intendericy of their intereſts. 


ave been the oppreflions bet or © 
© rhe OMEN» natives: enormous were the depteda- | 

| tivhs'0n the wealthy, and ſevere the ſufferings of the 
por: to the latter, deſtructive monopolles, and arti- 
fein ſcarcitics, cauſed a want of thoſe very few neceſ⸗ 


1 Wn which þ the moſt abſternious habirs of life require : 
. ate of Ka and juſtice, as well as. of "politic: 
Viſdom 


3 have been taken, with a view to check the rapacit) 
of individuals, and to eftabliſh a mild and equitable 


23 | rpm in the country ; in conſequente' of "hich, 5 
; umts bre ughtfor fometime paſt! bear teſtimony | 
G efeds already produced, and to the” trat- 5 


; Gene, bermem, = and proſperity, which prevail, 


* 


Jones , Ponbcerty firlt” fell a ſacrifice” to this 4 in⸗ 
| ang! Pirit; bit" a" formid able enemy ariſing. to 
the Englith, in the perſon of Heider Alb, a waſteful, 
deſtructive, and Finglorious wat was maintained 6n the 
peninſula 3 Tur Britiſh fleet, was no longer 
nab Aric - admiral Sir Hyde 


y once mere reverted _ 
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0 and ſound policy, to correct ſuch flagrant t 
= abuſe of Power; ; for which purpoſe many ſaldtary 5 
| lawsh have been paſſed, and the moſt effectual mealures ik 


fit to interfere in the con- . 
between Great Britain and her American co- — 


t out Nb HAIR the tartülnedlultre 5 . 
48, WAS molt 'unhappily. loft on 
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to France at the peace of 178 35 but i its fortifications 5 


: dad been previouſly raſed, and its conſequence loſt. 


Posskssions of the EnGLIsH in Iv II.] Bengal 


1 known by giving its name to the greateſt gulf in 


_ Afia, which ſeparates the two peninſulas of the Indies. 


| This kingdom, which is ſituated at the N. W. ex- 
tremity of the gulf, extends fix hundred miles from 
E. to W. and three hundred from N. to S. It con- 
"fiſts of one vaſt plain, of the moſt fertile ſoil in the 
9 world, which, in common with other parts of Hin- 
15 doſtan, renders two, and in ſome parts three crops a Z 
Fear. Its chief produce is ſugar, filk, fruits, pepper, 
opium, rice, Halte petre, gum-lack, and civet. It is 
uſually compared to Egypt for its fertility, the river 
Ganges here dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, 
and my ag the e as the N * 


IP be Prien nation a poſſeſſes, in full e 


: the hole ſoubah of Bengal, and the greateſt part of 
7 Bahar; but in that province there are ſeveral pergun- 


15 8 nahs on the S. W. which are now in poſſeſſion of | 


the Mahrattas: in Oriſſa they poſſeſs only the diſ- 
ttricts of Midnapour ; the reſt being entirely in the 


hands. of the Mahrattas, or their tributaries. The 


Britiſn poſſeſſions. in thefe-three provinces contain 4 


about 150,000 ſquare Britiſh miles of land, to which, 


if we add the diſtrict of Benares, the whole will be 

: | 162,000 miles, which is 30,000 more than are con- 
tiained in Great Britain and Ireland. The native in- 
haubitants are eſtimated at eleven millions. The re- 


dun, . that of Benares, (which, ſince the 
FT, = kxepoſition 


„ | HINDOSTAN-. 4 45 . 195 : : 
8 of Cheie Sing, in 178 3, has hin fixed at 


7H four millions of ficca rupees, or 380,000 pounds 
8 ſterling,) maj or Rennell ſtates to have been, in 


tte year 1786, about 287 lacks of ſicca rupees, 45 
; valued at 25. 1 14. which may be reckoned. equal 
to 3, 90, ooo pounds ſterling. This includes euſ- 


toms, mint, &c. clear of charges, 120,000 pounds; 


falt revenue 430, ooo pounds; and opium 60,000 ) 
5 pounds. The ſubſidy from the nabob of Oude is a 
farther amount of 420, oo pounds, which increaſes: 


Oo the whole amount to 4, 2 10, ooo pounds. The 


various charges ariſing from collecting the revenue, 
civil and military eſtabliſhments, marine, and forti- 


| fications, amount to 2, $40,000 pounds. 80 that 


the net revenues ariſing from theſe provinces et 
to 1,670,000 Pounds ſterling. 1 Int,» | 
CCC land revenue from M rnclniing i Ms | 
northern Circars, the ſame author gives at 725,000. 
| pounds; the Carnatic ſubſidy at 160,000-pounds; | 
the Tanjore ſubſidy at 160,000 pounds; the cuſtoms, 
Sc. 25,000 pounds; total 1,070,000 pounds. The 
expences conſiſt in military charges on the Com- 
pany's and Nabob's account, 770,000 pounds; 
charges of collecting the revenues 85;000 pounds; 4 


1 Ai eſtabliſnments, fortifications, c. 130,000 


pounds; amounting in the whole to 98 5,000 pounds. / 
The total net revenue : of Madras is ſtated to be 8 
® 5,000-P pounds. 5 = 
At Boinbay the Aber a 104 9 
» * 300,000 eb nd; at the ſettlement of 
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* TOY on the ifland of Sutnatra, "this" annual 
'_ Charges are about 50,000 pounds; which when 


| ebitipany, is Rated to be 1,40 57000 Pe 


. avcae Europeans, and 


tr of peace, is abc 
8 ,000 regular Er 


ut the ſüm total of 


he 'fales of Faſt India an 


Fear, has amounted to five: millions and a quarter 
e "RennelPs Introũ. pages 113, 114, Tr” 
Tent 6666 "of Bengal E Alula 


. wich reſpect to ſecurity from che attacks of 
wreign enemies. On the N. and E. it has a ſtrong = 


y infantry. It appears 'alfo, 


into England in one 


Sade the rota her ernte, drawn den the ter- 


Eu he company's g bene in Wh f in 


barrier of mountains, rivers, and extenſive waſtes ; 


but on thoſe quarters it has no warlike neighbours. 
On the S. is à ſea- coaſt guarded by ſhallows and 


ee only one port, and that of 


_ difficult acceſs, in an extent of 300 miles. It is on 
the W. only that any enemy is to be apprehended, 
and even there the natural barrier is ſtrong ; which, 
with its population, reſources, and conſtant mili- 
ay force, compoſed of ſepoys and Britiſh, fully 


- fratre, it from _ ; but even rden an in- 
1 ry 
Err ths > hangs N be exempt WIRD the ra- 
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6 VERNMENT «of the e Moour.] The emperor, 
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abſol lute No fak arbiter of every man- S fe, and 


under the control of no law. All the lands ĩ in India 
| were. conſidered 48 the property of the king, except . 2 
ſome diſtricts which were the hereditary poſſeſſion _ 
of certain Hindoo princes. The title of Great x; 


Mogul appears to have been adopted upon no other 


authority than that of the French miſſionaries, who, 
in the firſt publication of their travels to the Eaſt, 1 
| have been, pleaſed to ſtile him the Grand Mogul, No 8 
appellation, or title given this monarch i in the empire | 


_ to confirm this deſcription of him, where he 5 . 


is called ſimphy Shah, or Padſbah; in Perſian mean- 
ing king. Bolts's Confiderations, page 2. 


According to the opinion of the Indians, the right F711 


olf ſucceſſion. is veſted | in the eldeſt ſon; but the laſt ; 


will of the Shah very often counteracted this claim 
of primęgeniture. All children born in the haram 

were alike legitimate, whether the the : of 
| br. congubines. 


his ſeal, after the royal ſignet was affixed to them. 
He ſuperintended the royal exchequer, and in that 
capacity kept accounts with the detans or receiv- 


3 of the Provinces, in LVL, thing TR 7] 


ing the finances. 


A Yakiel Muuluck was, an officer elected only in 


4 A+ 


rimes of exigeney ; and during. his continuance the 


ted to him his whale power, reſerving - Ky 


Shah dele atec 


35 
[ 
| 


wives 1 5 


The vizier was, generally firſt dn of { ſtate. 7 4 
Al edicts and public deeds were uſed, to paſs. under : 


” N 
P 
awry gre ers 
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on to > himſelf the” 1 title and enſigns of 
. royalty. es 
The Mogul ſyitem of te went 1 oft no 
5 3 honours. The ranks and degrees of no- 
Ef bility were for the moſt part official, excepting thoſe of 
. military kind. The nobles, or omrahs, confiſted 
of three orders: the Emers, who were the firſt offi- 
ceꝛrs of ſtate, and the viceroys of provinces ; ; the 
* Chans, Who held high poſts in the army; and the 
bt: Babadurs, who may in ſome meaſure be compared 
do our knights. The number of which theſe three 
orders conſiſted was arbitrary, and each of them Ta 
preabar privileges i in the empire. 
No prinices in the world patronized men of letters 
1 with more generoſity and reſpect than the Maho- 
| medan emperors of Hindooſtan. A genius for lite- 
rature was not only the means to acquire a degree Ez 
of wealth which muſt aſtoniſh Europeans, but an in- 
flullible road for riſing to the-Frit offices in the ſtate. 
The character of the learned was at the ſame time 
ſo ſacred, that tyrants, who made a paſtime of em- 
btuing their hands in the blood of their other ſub⸗ 
( Jects, not only abſtained from offering violence to 
men of genius, but ſtood in fear of their pens. And, 
however amazing it may ſeem in abſolute govern- 
ments, it is certain, that the hiſtorians of that divi- 
Hon of the world have. written with more freedom, 
concerning perſons and things, than writers ure 


'S "Gree s to de in the welt, Dow's Hindyban. 
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The great officers of ſtate, by a kind of preerip- 155 
2 formed a council, which anſwered to our cabinet. 
The emperor aſked their advice upon affairs f 
7 moment; he heard their ſentiments; but nothing | 

© was decided by vote. They were his adviſers, but 

they had no control on his power. He frequently | 
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: Called to this council men in inferior department 


and when the deliberation concerned any particular 
province, the nobles beſt acquainted with that part 
of the empire were admitted into the cabinet. The. 

. offences of the firſt rank of nobility came under the 

|  Cognizance of this council, as well as other matters 

of ſtate. They were a kind of grand jury, who ſound 
the matters of fact, and the ſovereign pronounced 

1 ſentence. He might, by his deſpotic power, 
: iſſue out a warrant of death without their advice ; 
but the known opinions of mankind on that ſub- 
Ject bound him like a lar. 

The emperor gave public audience twice a 0 
tom the throne; this every Mahomedan prince is 
bound to do by the laws of the Koran. (Mrs. 
| Kinderſley's Letters, page 187.) All petitioners were 
| permitted. to approach him ; their petitions were de- 


z 


— 


| livered to the Arez Beg, or lord of the requeſts; he 


* 
3 —— 5 Py 
0 , 


e them to the king, who ſignified his plea- 
7] ſure in a conciſe manner with his own hand, ſuper- 

ſeribed to the petition. In matters of intricacy re- 

| ference was made to the Sidder ul Suddar, whoſe 
office anſwers to that of our chief juſtice. There 


222 no written laws except ſuch as are contained in 
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15 of juſtice :  eſtabliſ 


ery: Altri or 6 5 vas b 


were extremely oppreſſive, both. on account of their 


legal conſtitution and venal abuſe, as one fourth part 


of the 3 litigated was bie as | the. een 5 
fees for 


ringing a cauſe to iſſue. : 
When the empire was in it's 3 n as 


often as the king took the field, the Provincial 
nabobs with their troops were bound to repair to the 
imperial ſtandard. Each Nabob erected his own 
ſtandard, and formed a ſeparate camp, ſubject to the 
- imperial orders only. There are but few traces of 
real diſcipline to be met with among thoſe myriads 
with whom che emperors of Hindoſtan often took 


the field. The forces of the great Sultan Baber 5 


. alone were formed on a regular and maſterly plan. + 
The diſpoſition of his battles was extremely judici- 
2 ous; and the fignal victories he obtained over im- 
49 menſe armies, with a handful of men, are ſufficient . 


to convince us that military i has nat ae, - 
been unknown i in Afia, i” 


Ly It may be matter of furpriſe. to: an o European.” 


+  fays Mr. Dow, ec how eaſtern armies of two or three 
: hundred thouſand horſe, and triple that number of f 
3 ſoldiers and followers, could be ſupplied. with provi- | 
15 fion upon their march, and in their ſtanding camps. 
| To! account for this” continues bes 0 it is to be obr 


 ferved, 
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d, called a cutcbery; theſe courts . 


teection of the different flags by a ſtipulat 


ON: buſineſs i 1540 eee | * bazar 


= 5 of * body Wy nog: abies at dhe . time e pere 
8 miſſion to hoiſt a flag for a bazar, and to appoint 2 


MW Ut io 1 * auer the direction of EE cut- 
2 men, Galen ls corn-d de 


IZA N or markes, 


lers, e parſe the e pros 5 


|" The pay of che ſoldiery in Hindaſtan is very greats | 


0 this enables them to give high prices for proviſions, 
and the countries round run all hazards for ſuch a 


 proſpet of advantage. The natural ferilicy of be 


country enables the inhabitants thus - readily. an 
* plentifully to furniſh. the armies. The Mahomes- 


dans, as well as the warlike nations of the | 


N nenen are ſond of the e e e ee 


; | It 1s aſtoniſhing that Mahon 
ever adopt this maxim; for, although a Mahomed: 


from his faith in predeſtination, ought not to run 15 
ae 5 en his own re” he will moſt OOF 1 on a 


. [- ” 


r 


5 of their armies are compoſed ; but en 
5 grear and ſtrange gebe reigns in theſe armies: every 
ides his own horſe ; if his horſe is killed 

nerally — lor him to e It 
| - dun bart more how on o binde and „ 
according to the value of that he receives: his pay. 
edan princes ſhould 8 
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tacles to their ever conquer- 
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5 


e Theſe numerous armies,” ſays Mr: Cumbridge, 
« ſeldom keep the field any time without great lok by 
famine; for a very conſiderable diminution is ſcarcely 


felt among ſuch multitudes, and is very little regarded 


i any ſentiments of humanity: a famine therefore 


is neither conſidered as any thing extraordinary, 


nor will the memory of it ever prevent the aſſem- 
| bling another multitude, that muſt alſo be liable to 
dhe ſame chances of fubſiſting or ſtarving. Allow- 
- ances muſt alſo be made for the great loſs they ſu - 


dein in men, beaſts, and all the implements of war, 


- "as often as they move in difficult roads, and particu- F 


4 4 ing g Earopens. Mu. Kinderſley's Letters, page 203. 
s fince ſhewn-us, that this abſurd 
cuſtom has been laid aſide in the peninſula of India, | 
| 007 an . e Heider 


—— — 


_ Kilyi in their manner of paſſing over great rivers: 
for their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become ſo rapid, 


_ that the landing-place i is frequently a mile below the 


place of embarkation. In eroſſing them they uſe 


ee boats of a kind of baſket work, which they | 


- cover with ſkins. As there is always great plenty of 


- hides in ſo numerous an army, they are eaſily made; 


and, though they are light and manageable, are ca- 


3 of carrying a conſiderable number ol horſe, | 


and of tranſporting the heavieſt artillery. 


The true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the Indian ar- 


mies in an ee, proceeds from their being 
9 555 unac- 


1 
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* 
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Ps with the advantages of diſcipline, and 
their keeping their infantry upon too low a uke 


Their cavalry, though not backward to engage with | 


- fabres, are extremely unwilling to bring their horſes 
Vithin the reach of our gan TO the reaſon ob- 
3 above. e 


A much greater aa 3 poſſeſs over 


"wits Afiatics from their being tenacious of their an- 
cient manners, than in their want of bravery; not 


only the prince, but every rajah, who has the com- 
mand of all the forces he can bring into the field, 


| . always appears among them mounted on an ele- 


Phant, and is at once the general and enſign of his 
men, Who conſtantly keep their eyes on him; and 


jf they loſe ſight of him for a moment, conclude 5 
; that all is loft, and' inftantly diſperſe. This affords 


our engineers a fair opportunity of deciding the _— 15 73 


ol a whole detaehment by one well- dirt 


; | charge of a fix- pounder; and thoſe enormous beaſts 0 | 


no ſeem brought into the field only to be a mark 


| for our artillery. Thoſe rajahs, ſenſible of being | 
thus expoſed, ſometimes avail themſelves of be 

' only expedient that can afford them any ſecurity; for | 
it has been obſerved, that ſeveral elephants, with the 


- | fame capariſons, and with riders in the ſame rich and 


0 | ſplendid habits, have appeared e 4 


cee e 15 


Though they have ſeverely ſuffered Sed bitie- : 


ſurpriſed i in the night by Europeans, they can never 


"I 1 88 to * in . TIO: either order 
or 


LTD: * 


| 7aker it ſoporific drugs, ſo the ng midnight the 
: whole army is in a dead ſleep; the 


V hich is obvious: and yet, fays the above author, 


an eaſtern monarch would think it very ſtr 


| of the wein ofa comman ſoldiers mych 1 mould 5 

15 be be prevailed: on to reſtrain him in the uſe of that 
opium which is to warm his blood. for action, and 
: ate his ſoul with heroiſm. The mind of. an 
7} Barren ſoldier muſt be equally filled wich.compaſ- 
_ and conte ne ru gemini eee 


PPP 


| effioinacy,. ad the. Europeans are ugt inclined to 


be ſtruck with much apprehenſion Fame dene 3 
| body of harſ® in ſilk or cotton robes, — | 
__, © +Rpvanvss. of the-MocvL Eurmz,] The 0. 
venues of the Mogul aroſe from the produce of the 
ground, the cuſtoms. of the ſea-ports, the. eſtates of 


dae great men at their death, which devolved to the 


: pProached their prince or governo 
| | -and/the wesſures produc: 


crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who neyer ap- 
eee + 


a "Ts Viceroy, or ee , 0 Fn 1 EY 
5 The crown 


5 


- conſequence. f 
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the mafſufactures and produce of the ſbil. rewe 


| added to the other 


The cc 


Of ud 


5 eve ues, is ſaid to have 4 OU 8 
 atlhvafly to between forty and fifty mühen kerne. 
3 before Nadir Shah ravaged che empire. 

ountry” are, the So 2 


* 


which is f Copper, and about the value! of a half. 


penny; the Falun, a filver coin, worth three pence; 
dle Pupee, a filver coin; worth tb fniillings and three 

tlie g nibor, or rupee; worth about ftir 
__ teen filver rupees; and the pagoida, ſo called from its 
baving the figure of a pagoda ſtamped upon it: the 
_- lft; Which is Gorch int Thillings, is flat on one nne 
and convex on the other. ine ee coined. 


5 perice; 


b the behalt vr petty princes. 
ne 


| | ern ae er der thn np 
oiicr' country. Foreignefs have their Mints and 


coin born gold and flyer, particularly the Engliſh at 


45 Celeste ; ani from the adulterations 


; glans; on che 


at leaſt, at ſuch a flagrant'abiiſe of office.” Foren 


coins are alſo current; but for trifüng matters they 


ſometimes uſe bitter alme 


couries or blackmoor 5 te 


k Wage ſums are reckoned by lets — and. 
A lack is one hundred thouſand rupees, or 
ouſand two hundred and fifty: pounds. . 
"pl » earor, or ade, is one ande lacks, or 

5 one 


arabs. 
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„or "ſea-ſhells called 


„eee, 
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doe million one hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
= ST ee and an arab is ten carors, or eleven 
= 1 moneda fry thouſand pounds ſterling... 
___ _. RELIGIONS in InDia—Maouzpans.] . Of the 
1 Mahomedan religion in India little need be ſaid, as 
te rife, progreſs, and eſtabliſ ment of Mahomedan- 
im ĩs a ſubject treated of in the firſt volume of this 
work (chap. xx.), and will be again touched upon 
in the next chapter, when the Perſians come to be 
ſpoken of; it is therefore ſufficient to fay here, chat IF 
Mahomedaniſm was the only religion tolerated in 
the court of the emperor, and adhered to by his 
viceroys or nabobs, as well as by all thoſe who were 
employed in the various departments of government. 
. >” _ Nothing can be more oppoſite to each other than the 
religious tenets of the Tartarian conquerors of India 
and the ſubjugated Hindoos; and they have neceſ- 
ſuarily continued to this time diſtinct and ſeparate 
dClaſſes of , incapable of aſſimilating and 
blending into one common ſtock, by any lapſe of 
- _ time or an concurrence of accidental circumſtances. | 
The perſecuting ſpirit and zeal to make converts, 
Which marked the character of the Tartarian em- 
pexors to the cloſe of eee reign, has ſince | 
been unknown. : 
As the Indian 8 are Giruated at eh 
a diſtance. from the venerated pot, to which all the 
Pe acts of Muſſulmans in ſome meaſure 
pilgrimages to Mecca are never practiſed by 
3 3 1 as this means of . the deyotional 
fervour 


£ 
+; 
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TT terror in full energy is wanting, 
S much leſs prevalent here than am 


The name of Mahomet is reverentially: treated, bur 

- ; 3 of the Koran are not ſcru- 

pulouſly adhered to; yet the accounts which are tranf< 

_ mitted of theſe people are oy honourable, for they Ss 
are ſaid to carry their veneration of the Supreme Being 1 


; many of the injunction 


OR fo far, deen to mention the word Alla, or 
Soc, with the leaſt irreverence, but they think it ina 


manner blaſphemous to praiſe or define a Being 
whom they conſider as ſo infinitely above all praiſe, 
definition, or comprehenſion. 'T hus. they do. not 


even approve o. calling him good, righteous, mer- 


ciful, thinking ſuch epithets ſuperfluous and i imperti- 


9 attributes or conceptions; and that nothing fills the 
Le A ſubſtantive ſingularity, and for ever, above the 


is the ſublimity of it. I. ek 
bs and conſequence i in the country furniſhed, to obtain 


the public the reſult of his i inquiries, was Mr. Hol- 
well; ; he was followed 15 colonel Dow; but Mr. 


4 
. 
| . 


5 


nent; as if one was emphatically to ſay of a man 
dtcmat he had a head, or any other members neceſſary 
to the human form: for they conceive it a profana- 
tion of the name of God to aſſociate it with human 
idea due to that Being ſo well as the name itſelf; 
_— of an wrath If this is PT it 


_ Hinbdoos, or Ute The firſt Kina 
| ws availed himſelf of the advantages which wealth 


I information concerning the religion, mythology, and 
| philoſophy of the Hindoos, and communicated to 


175 35 | . 5 Hafling, 


# 


3 5 — 88 12 5 he. 8 it langus 
Pera, of the moſt ancient. and auther 
__ greferved, among thoſe. people, many of | which 
Wt been tranſlated: into Engliſh. by. Meflis. Glad: : 
in, Halhead, and Wilkins; the firſt Ro theſe gen- 


"25 who were ere at C: dalcutta in the year 
2784, 55 and 6, and are replete with it impe zportant_ in- 
formation. This zealous patronage of oriental lte of 
rature, embraced as its ohject not only ſpeculative 

- ſience, but the purpoſes of legiſlation and ,govern- 


ment. Eleven learned B rahmins, whoſe profeſſion 


Was patticularly that. of pundits, or lawyers, were 


- Jnvited from different parts, of the Kingdom to Fort 
William, at Calcutta z the moſt. authentic books, . 
both ancient and modern, in the Sanſcrit language, 
were collected, and every thing which reſpected the 
Laws of the H indoos ſelected, ſentence by ſentence, 
which Was literally tranſlated into the Perſian lan- | 
guage. This verſion has been rendered into Eng- _ 
kth by Mr. Halhed, and forms a digeſted, arranged, 

and methodized code of Gentoo laws. Not one 
of the pundits who compiled this code could, how- pe 
ever, be prevailed upon to impart any i information | 


l | Os the facred * gange milfs 3 but 


Mr. 


* 


J | io having confirmed, rendered him ſuperior 
to conduct of the reſt of his tribe; he was prevailed | 
3 5 upon to become an inſtructor in this myſterious lan- 
guage, and by ſuch an aſſiſtance Mr. Halhed has been 
enabled to give an account of the religion of the . 
Hindoos; in the preface to his tranſlation of the code : 
of their laws; in doing which he frequently over- 
turns the principles laid down by Mr. Howell and 
colonel Dow. The latter of whom ſpeaks of hav- 
ing been equally ſucceſsful in obtaining, about twenty 
By years before, from Benares, 2 pundit, who inſtructed 
him in that myſterious tongue, although the emperor = 


; 85 2 = « : * : a ; - 8 RL, _ 
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> or ot ha — iberllity of n which © 


E 5 general knowledge, acquired by books and travel, 
r to the nar= | 


- 


5 Akbar, tw two centuries before, exerted all his influ- 


= ence in vain for that purpoſe. Kercher, however, 1 
35 in his China Illuſtrata, about the beginning of the 
preſent century, gave aasee 0 of his ae. 8 


e ee, with it. 


The ancient and veteräbie vice of FW 4 
- 7 Long time immemorial, been the principal univer- 


ſity of Braminical learning. Major Rennell ſup- 


poſes that toward the cloſe of the twelfth century, N 
when Mahomed Gori perpetrated the moſt ſnock- 


ing cruelties upon the Brahmins in that city, and 


committed every kind of outrage and violence upon 
the ohjects of their worſhip, ha ; 
had, until then, been the current language of Hin- 
| Hoy and n chat Period it e to Aa is 


. 
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in is potlty, by che admiſſion of words from. aro 
Lende lat ie now! is; os rl Sanſerit pre- 


: ſerved in their antient writings becoming a dead lan- 


Suse. Memoir > dom Map, Tnirod. oi 8 8 34 
A ier abt in Werten e in the 


on belief of the Hindoos is, the inconceiv- 
able antiquity of the world. In the extent of their 
belief of this fact they even exceed their neighbours | 
the Chineſe, and do not fall ſhort of them in circum- 


ſtantiality of relation. They reckon the exiſtence of 


tte world by four Jogues, or ages. The firſt they 


call The Suttee Jogue,” or age of purity ; which 


they hold to have laſted 3, 200, c0 years, and that 

the life of man was, in that age, extended to 1 00,000 

| years, and that his ſtature was twenty-one cubits. 
The ſecond they call “ Tirtah Jogue,” or the age 
nn which one-third of mankind were reprobated. 
They ſuppoſe its duration to have reached 2,400,000 


years, and that men then lived to the age of 10,000 


years. The third they call The D. 


rapaar Jogue,” 


in which half of the human race became depraved; 


d period, they ſay, continued 1,600,000 years, and 


_ men's lives were reduced to 1000 years. The fourth, 
5 or ce Collee Jogue, in which all mankind are cor- 


pted, or, rather leſſened (for ſuch is the meaning 


ol Colle), is the preſent æra, which they ſuppoſe 
£ 0% wad to ag for FEES 2 of e near 7 
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deen 100 years. Halbed's Preface, page xxxviii . 


Iso reconcile ſuch wonderful extravagances 
with the ſober ſcriptural relations of the origin of 
things, would be a ſolution devoutly to be wiſhed, and 


e prowpes to hazard the following conjectural 


xplanation. Let us then conſider the firſt age, or the 
Sone Jogue, as an angelic ſtate ;-and both the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſcriptures warrant a belief of ſuch beings 


exiſting long before mankind was produced. We 
enn only conceive of angels as of beings poſſeſling in- 


ellectual faculties, not differing in their nature, but 
merely in their degree, from men; and the mental 
powers of men ſeem to have been ſo enlarged, in the 
notions of the Hindoos, during that period, , 
may as well be called embodic 
ſecond age, or Tirtah | er bears no eſſential diſ- 


agreement with the relation of the fall. of angels, to 


which the Jewiſh and Chriſtian oracles bear teſti- 
mony. The third may be conſidered as a farther 
_ defection in the angelic hoſt; and the fourth corre- 
5 ſponds, very remarkably, with che Moſaic account 
of the duration of this . 
The Hindoos know of „ tradition ans a 
ee deluge. 7 
The books which contain oh 00 god: bes- 
ſophy of the Hindoos, are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
af Bedas, according to Mr. Holwell, and Beids· ot the 
Shaſter, acoording to Mr. Halhed. Theſe they aſſert 
\ penned. by the Divinity. They are four in 


number, written in Shanſcrita, or Shanſcrit, called by 

ſome Sanſcrit, among whom is Mr. Rennell ; this is a 

knguage confined to the Brahmins, which furniſhes. 
P? 2 PT them ; 


[ 


d angels as men. The 
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; that _ 1 ani: be ald . art auß 
4 _prieſt-ridden of any nation upon: n e od 16:5; 


The moſt fring fencures in the character of 
| 0s,” ſays a late wri xl 
and. veneration for the infticures. and 


if in n other eee are eld in oa i 
laws, or by taſte, cuſtom, or falhion. Drefs, food, 


the common intercourſes of life, marriages, - profef- 


5 — are all under the juriſdiction of religion there 


is ſcar cehy any. thing that is not regulated by ſuper- 
ſtition, nor is there any thing ſo trifling and minute 
as to be held a matter of indifference. T be origi- 
nal government of the. eden was in e. an 
„ od is oo, roads at es NIE 
The Bedas are bs tk the Win beta 05 e 


Yo they permit no other fect to read them; and 


ſuch is the influence of ſuperſtition: and prieſt- : 
craft over the minds of the other caſts in India, 


_ that they would deem it an unpardonable ſin to gra- 


tify their curioſity. in that reſpect, were it even prac- 


ticable. The Brahmins themſelves are bound by 


ſuch ſtrong ties of religion to confine thoſe writings 
to their own. tribe, that were there any of them known 


: to read them to others, he would - ex⸗· 
| communicated. See page „ 


% e 
18 or ſtauzas, in verſe, or, according to Mr. 


Halhed, in meaſured proſe, each of which conſiſts 
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of bend les. The firſt Beda is bes * Beda, 5 
which ſignifies the ſeience of divination, concerning g 
which it principally, treats. It alſo contains aſtro- 
Iogy, aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, and a very 12 
particular account of the creation of matter, and the 8 
formation of the world. The ſecond Beda is diſs 
tinguiſhed by the name of /Sheham ; that word ſig | 
nifies piety and devotion; and this book accord - 
iͤngly treats of all religious and moral duties. It alſo 
contains many hymns in praiſe of the Supreme Ber 
ing, as well as verſes | in re, oh: ee n 
enges. 67 1 729 
The third is . This Beda, which, as * 055 : 
implies, comprehends the whole ſcience of religious 


- Tites and ceremonies ; ſuch as faſts, feſtivals, purifi= _ 


cations, penances, pilgrimages, facrifices, prayers and 
offerings. They gave the appellation of Obatar Bah | 
| te the fourth, Beda „ Obarar ſignifies, in the Shanſ- ; 
| [> ita, the Being, or 4 5 a Eſſence, and Bahy good; 10 3 
; that the Obarar Bah literally ſignifies the know- 
ledge of the Good Being; and accordingly this book 

comp chende the whole ſcience of theology and me | 
5 taphyſieal/philoſophy: Ever ſince the promulgation 7 
of the religion of Mahomet, the Brahming have to- 

_ — Sue fourth — ty 8 the ſchiſm of Ma- 


I 


2 


in this eines elfewhere accounts Pi diſuſe | 
of lis, fourth! Beda, from the. obſoleteneſs of the. 


in which it was pemed- (Compare vol. i: 9 


prefce page © 8 1 with Diſſertation, Page nag The 


4 


— 


: the impoſtor Mahomet fur 


„ chat an * Hindoo veing: baniſhed 
eftward, propagated the Jewiſh faith, ground- 

ed on à ſchiſm from the Hindoo, which, Hay oh 
der corrupted. 

have in all ages, Belleves in the 
api of ſouls, which they denominate Rã- 


Vr and Kayapelar.. latter literally an- 


ſwers to the word — | An ancient 


Shaſter, called « The Gerra, written by Adhae 
Doom, has a beautiful ſtanza upon this ſyſtem of 


the en which he compares to a change 
ei} ahead the original of whi + 


follows, and will ſerve 
us ſpecimen ofthe Shanſeric lags 


10g x Cider Chbund, or ; of eleven Gables 


#4. 


| uni damn it, ba | akk, 1 
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As, throwing afide his old habits, 5 4 


A man puts on others that are 1 
7 So, our lives, quitting the old, 
80 to other new animals. 75 

5 | Halhed' s Preface, p. . 


- 


dene it is n evlbale; that the doctrine 11 
"ue Metempſychoſis, by which Pythagoras was ſo. 


© . particularly diſtinguiſhed, was derived from them, 


Wich many other articles and modes of worſhip and 


opinion, which, from certain reſemblances, might 


be traced from the ſame ſource. Thus, among many 
bother conjectural inſtances, may be quoted the Pa- 


phian Venus; for the form of which Tacitus could 


not account, it riſing from a broad baſis to a narrow 


5 point at the top, which is exactly the figure of the 
idol in India conſecrated to ſuch an office as that 


heathen deity was ſuppoſed to preſide over, and to 
| which, on the borders of the Ganges, the Gentoo 


| virgins are brought to undergo a kind of ſuperficial 


defloration, before they are delivered: up to 9 
huſbands. Mr. Holwell confirms this ſentiment; _ 


ſee his Interefting Events i in Tlie and Raynal mo 
adopted it. 
The paſſage | in Tac is as flows: :* Dea non 


efgie humana, continuus orbis latione initio tenuum 


5 ambitum metæ modo exungens, et ratioinobſcurd.” * 
Taiit HR. Bb. ii. 3. „ 


This idol, which is worſhipped by: the Gentoos „ 9 
P . „ captain 


under the name of Jaggernaut, is repreſentet ted 


iner e 
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captain Hamilton as a pyramidal black ſtone, fabled 


to have fallen from heaven, or at leaſt to have mi- 
 raculouſly appeared i in the: place where they have 


erected his temple. It appears that this ſtone is 
meant for the power preſiding over univerſal gene- 


ration, which they attribute to the genial heat and 
influence of the ſun. acting in ſubordination, to it, 


and to whom is addreſſed the following Prayer, which, 
the Brahmins eſpecially often repeat in a day, with 
their eyes lifted up toward the ſun: * Thou, power, 
which illuminates that reſplendent orb, deign allo to 


jlluminate my mind, ſo as that I may thereby be 


5 directed to walk i in the way which i is moſt pleaſing 
to thee,” 1 


It is from the Bedas that the Ia define Thr 


religious yeneration for the three capital rivers of 


Hindoſtan, the Indus, the Criſtina, and the Ganges. 


Hence too the animal moſt ſerviceable in the cul- 
tivation of the ſoil, as well as .the cow, whoſe milk 
18 ſo wholeſome in hat countries, is conſecrated. 

| Yet their. tolerating ſpirit appears very conſpicuous | 
in their behaviour to thoſe who differ from them in 
their treatment of cows, or of animals i in general. 
They annex a general ſanctity to every thing pro- 
| duced. by that animal; they purify themſelves with 
its urine, and burning the excrements into a greyiſh 


powder, ſprinkle it on their fore heads, breaſts, and 


bellies : alſo, when the dung is freſh made, they 
ſmear their houſes ; and ran vith i * ag a kind 
of 8 ” * 


Tus 


23, W 
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This N of tenderneſs is, however, not con- 


| fined to the horned ſpecies alone: their belief of the 


| | metemphycholis makes them extend it to every liv- 
ing creature, none being of fo low a claſs, or ſo 
minute, but they 1 imagine it may be the receptacle : 

of a human ſoul, and conſequently of uicir relations 
or friends. Hence that difference of ſize, which is 
fo apt to affe& the eye with. contempt or regard, and 
- Jefſens or augments compaſſion to an animal in the 
act of deſtroying 1 it, has no ſuch effect upon them. 
They cannot without horror think of depriving. any 

. thing of that precious gift of God, life; and do not 

Leÿcgs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than in the 

g elephant. But this unbounded and inſupportable 
| humanity i is | adhered to Ws 25 ſome 8 the er ” 
e | 
The Banyans not only forbear to kill a aa Hing | 
ereature, but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly < 
within a mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and 


dogs that happen to be lame or enfeebled by age, 


are plenrifully provided for; and they will purchafe 
a lame ox of his Mahometan or Chriſtian owner, to 
prevent his being killed by his maſter. The Ban- 
yans alſo once a year prepare an entertainment for 
the flies, ſetting before them large diſhes of milk and 
ſugar ; ; and at other times they take a bag of rice, 


and, walking out two or three eu We the rice 


15 805 the At hils. Rs 
1 the . are 10 » ax perſuaded d that - 


om” 
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departed ſouls enter the bodies of animals, that they 
no ſooner obſerye any of them frequent their houſes, 
To: they immediately conclude. it is ſome of their 
deceaſed friends come to pay chem a viſit. Thus it 
i faid, that a perſon. named Morradaſh, who was 
| ſecretary. to an Engliſh broker, being very melan- 
choly- on the death of his father, and ſeeing a ſnake 
enter his houſe, immediately concluded it was ani- 
_ mated by his father's ſoul, and came 'thither for re- 
lief. This thought gave him no ſmall comfort, and 


— he reſolved to pay the ſame duty to his father under 


this metamorphoſis, as when he was alive; and 
therefore provided milk and rice for his new gueſt; 
who liked his entertainment ſo well, that he took up 
his dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out 
to eat, when his food was ſet him, as regularly as if 
he was one of the family. The fame man made a 
proviſion for the rats in his houſe, having per- 
ſuaded himſelf that they were his relations; upon 
which ey grew as tame as Fon . N ani- 
mal. 
: The Hindoos haves ten e images, be are 
the objects of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures 
as, according to the Bedas, their god Mahadeu was 
at ſeveral times pleaſed to aſſume for the ſervice of 
mankind. _ | - 

They have ſeldom any public aſemblies i in . 
5 but every one performs his devotions when 
he thinks fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes. 

V „ e 
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The 1 part of their worſhip ab to conſiſt 


in ſinging, dancing, playing on muſical inſtruments, | 


and in making offerings of rice and other food. 


qo + Their Gioghies, which are a kind of wandering 


Brahmins, ſeem deſcended from the ancient Gym» 


noſophiſts; but, like other human inſlitutions, have 


been at length vitiated by abuſes, which hypocriſy, 


and the groſſeſt impoſitions have introduced. Their 
original regulations enjoined a renunciation of the | 


world, an itinerant life, and that perfect F | 
whence they derived their Greek names.” At ae 
when they occaſionally travel into countries under the 


Jaauriſdiction of the Chriſtians or Mahometans, they 
diſpenſe with this laſt precept; and, out of deference | 


to the prevailing cuſtoms, wear a ſcanty rag that 


Z - ſcarce covers the parts to which their own tO 


bo mech hated | 


10 When we attentively- cla Py Raynal, ö 
5 [ec © dur accounts given by travellers of the manners 
of the natives of India, we ſeem to wander among 


heaps of ruins, the remains of an immenſe fabric. 
The original fo 


of the plans. Amidſt a variety of abſurd ſuperſti- 


tions, puerile and extravagant cuſtoms, ſtrange | 
\ ceremonies and ang we may diſcover the 


traces of a | ee philolophyi;and 


ns to their origin wwe fin I 


Kiten and civi aſa ior 
"you it is loſt in the maze of e „ 
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0 m is loſt, but enough is preſerved 
to convince us of the magnificence and regularity | _ 
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Thbe natives of India are men of firong natu- 
= parts, and are now found to have been no ſmall 
-proficients in litetature and ſcience, as the tranflation 
of the Ayeen Akbery into Engliſh has inconteſtably 

_ evinced.. They are ſaid to have ſome of Ariſtotle's 

writings in the Arabian tongue, and ſome of the 

works of that celebrated phyſician Avicenna, and 

Hkeuiſe fome fragments of the Old 'Teſtament in the 
je language; but this is only to be underſtood of the - 

Mahometan inhabitants, many of whom are deſcended 

from the Arabs. Theſe have but few books, which 
are all in manuſcript, for the art of printing has not 

been introduced amongſt them. According to the 
Abbẽ Raynal, we may trace the origin of moſt ſci- 
ences in the hiſtory of this country. Even before 
the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to India 
- for inſtruction; the trade carried on by them with 
_ the oldeſt commercial nations, in exchange for their 
5 S. is a proof of their great nen in the a arts gut L 
Aꝛunduſtry. Hilti. Politique, liv. i. 12 
10 ang of the religion and 88 40 he 

e the little iſland of Elephanta, which lies 

between Bombay and the continent, deſerves: to be 

mentioned, as it is ſuppoſed to have been con- 
ſecreted to religious acts in very remote antiquity. 

It does not exceed three miles in compaſs, and 
conſiſts almoſt of one entire hill, at the foot of which, 


0 4 


1 landing, appears, above the ſhore, on the righ 
Hand; an elephant, coarſely cut in ſtone, of the natu- 


ral lize, which at a ſmall pad may be taken for 
361 ib „„ a living 


— 
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5 4 kving: Lo from the node being naturally of 
the colour of that animal. It ſtands on a waren 
of ſtone of the ſame colour. On the back of this 

. elephant was placed a young one ſtanding, that ap- 
pears to have been of the ſame ſtone, but has been 
long broken off. No tradition is old enough to give 

an account of the time when, or the uſe for which, 
dis elephant was formed. There are not above 
to or three huts upon the iſland, as it has no ſpring 
of water, ſo that its few poor inhabitants can only 
be ſupplied with that nebehry element from the 
| heavens. A gradual aſcent from the foot of the 
= hl conducts to the entrance into an extenſive cave, 
hen out of the ſolid rock, forming what undoubt- 
elly was, in inſcrutable antiquity, a Gentoo temple; 
it: is eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad, but, 
only ten feet high; it is ſupported toward the mid- 
dle, at equal diſtances from the ſides, by two regu- 
lar rows of pillars, of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
tock; theſe are thirty-ſix in number. Each pillar 
is divided into three equal parts; the pedeſtal: | Ph 
being ONE, the ſhaft another, and the capital, includ- | 
ing the entablature, the third. The pedeſtals are 
ſquare, the ſhafts rudely grooved, and not as uſual . | 
_ cylindrical, but gradually widening in the centre, E 
their greateſt diameter being more than half their 
f eight the capitals are grooved; the entablatures - : 
are ſimple, and without diſtinct diviſions of mem-- . 
bers, 'T heſe eee and forms, ſo different ; 
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| from: Gre 
* rafte, but as they have in themſelves the ſtricteſt | 
_ uniformity of 


eian rules, are not pleaſing to A correct 


common. principle, they undoubtedly 
ante far advanced at the period of 

ir conſtruction. At the farther end of this 
temple are three gigantic figures, which were much 


- maimed and defaced: by the Portugueſe, when they 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland: their were to demoliſh 


the remains of ancient idolatry, led when they 


found the rock impenetrable to their ak: to bring 


Cannon to diſcharge againſt them 
lonel Barry, who viſited this cave ſince Mr. Groſc, 


Lieutenant Co- 


ſays, the central figure is an image of the quadru- 
ple-faced Brimha, the God of the Bedas. On the 


right ſide are likewiſe ſeveral images. On each fide 


of this cave, to the right and left from the entrance, 


are openings which lead to ſmaller caves, and from 
them to the outer part of the mountain on which + 
they ſtand. The outlet on the left hand is into an i 
æ᷑rea of about twenty feet in length, and twelve broad; 
at the upper end of which is a <overed ade, 
which joins to an apartment of the moſt regular 


architecture, round the cornices of which are ſome 
paintings remarkable for the beauty and freſhneſs of 


their colouring, although they muſt RE ens exe- 
2 cuted ſome thouſand years ago. 


RzL:1c1on. of the PaRS EES. There Cn to bs 7 


5 two diſtinctions neceſſary to be made in the religion 
ee Parſees, Moms who tranſplanted them- 


elves 


F 
— 
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quered that country 


i : the firſt, the pure religion, as 
: taught by 


India and Perſia. 
Zoroaſter flouriſhed under hy reign of H ion 


king of Perſia, about five hundred years before the 
birth of our Saviour, (ſee the hiſtory of Perſia 


| Which follows) and was profountdly verſed in mathe. 
| matics and natural philoſophy, whence he probably 


deifved thoſe fublinie potions in rekition ü f 0 


which he founded the baſis of his ae and en 


5 5 "op followers till retain. a 


It i is however evident that he fours: an king 


855 peid to that element already eſtabliſned in the 5 


country, ſince Pyræums, or conſervatories of peren- 


nial fire were known to be there long before his 


| war but whether ſuch worſhip of it was à religi- 
ous act, or whatever it might be, it was accompa- 


nied by many idolatrous rites; and Zoroaſter exerted. 


himſelf to purge it of its groſs errors, and reduce it to 
the two grand points on which he founded his reli- 

gion; namely, the belief of one Supreme God, and 
of the ſun, or element of fire, being his firſt miniſ- 
5 ter, and alſo the ſymbol of his purity; from . 
55 \brinciples the reft of his opinions flowed. 


Some writers maintain that there were. two ; 2G: 
afters ; and that the laſt, arifing fix hundred years 


rl che firſt, explained and new modelled his re- 
| nion, 


| Perſia, when the Mahomeians con- 
er; and the ſecond and more 


modern one, disfigured by various adulterations, as 
it is at preſent ee ee ene, e Parſees 5 
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God, that they eſteem it a proof of great narrow- 


fills all ſpace. b 


on; Which he n of whe errors and eee 

a practices by which it had been disfigured. 

Fe Be har as it may, agreeably to the above "ay 
ine, the followers of Zoroafter are {till ſo penetrated | 

idea of the immenſity and omnipreſence of 


neſs of ſentiment to erect temples to him, as con- 
veying the groveling idea of confining him who 
tween four walls; hence they make 
uſe of that celebrated ſaying, that © There is no 
temple worthy of the majeſty. of God, except the N 


whole univerſe, and the heart of an honeſt man. 


Of all their opinions, they eſteem that moſt ſacred, 


tat God was the ſole neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being 
tom all eternity, and is the ſupreme author of all 
good. Hence they deteſt the ſchiſm of thoſe Per- 


fians who admit the co- eternity of the two prin- 
ciples of e 95 evil, and all the abſurdities of 155 


| Manicheiſm. 


They maintain, 8 many effedts in nature, 


which at the firſt view appear to be evils, are juſtified z 


as to the wiſdom of their cauſes, by their ultimately 


iſſuing in a known ſuperior good, therefore it is juſt 


we ſhould believe that all the reſt are ſo, though their 


ends, probably for very wiſe reaſons, are concealed 
from us. Hence they allege, that it is the utmoſt 


raſhneſs and impiety to infer abſolute evil from 
ſome individuals occaſionally appearing to ſuffer, 


from thoſe primordial laws to which God has ſub- 
. kan all his works 1 in pe, without en | 


' fitting it ſhould be, of which God ought ſurely o 


be eſteemed a competent judge. Hence they deny 
that. omnipotenee | has introduced real eviT into 
E's nature; and maintain, that no evil actually exiſts 
but what is imaginary, temporary; and bearing no - 


8 emen to real, infinite, and eternal goodneſs. 


As to fire, they place its ſource in the ſun, to . 


= which they pay a very high reverence, out of grati- 


tude for the numerous benefits which flow from it; 
T- but they are fo far from confounding the ſubordina- 


tion of the ſervant with the majeſty of the Creator, 


8 that they attribute no degree of ſenſe to the ſun, or 
"= fire, in any of its operations; but conſider ib as 4 


purely paſſive, blind inſtrument, directed and govern- 
eld by its Creator. They even give that luminary; 
- all-glorious as it is, no more than the ſecond rank 
among his works, reſerving the firſt for that ſtupend- 
dus production of divine power, the mind of man. 
5 They believe the immortality. of the ſoul, _ 
5 found the doctrine of rewards and puniſht ments in 


other life on the light of reaſon, which enables 


| them to perceive the difference between right and 

| wrong; or, to ſpeak. in their figurative ſtyle, the con- 
flict between Oroozm the good principle, and Harry- 
man the evil one; or between the fleſh and the 
= purer ſpirit. As to future puniſnments, they ex- 
clude material burning from forming any part of 


them, and eſteem the element of fire too pure and ; 
| too noble to be employed i in the office of an execu- 
| e 35 4 5 tioner, | 
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che religion of 2e pafte! 
don reveries, and corrupting its original purity. 
8 His books have been long ſince loſt, and the preſent . 
Work, called, The Zendavaſtaw, was written in the 
fame ald Perfian language, by Erdah Vi iraph, one of 


, Yoner.. Oy even. g hat the fire ere 


rn” ies RS the. 8 of 


1 are ſuffering | as à dark, dreary, diſconſolate 


region, replete with horror, pain, and diſguſt; caverns | 


3 abounding with ferpents, water thick like melted 
mitch, and cold as ſnow. They do not, however, 
 * hold theſe pur 
dat the guilty ſufferers will be at length de- 
| hvered, and even placed i in a ſtate of bliſs, but in- 
ferior to that of the good, from whom they will 
Eo alſo be diſtinguiſhed by a brand in their foreheads. a 
In fine, they imagine that, both in degree and dura- 
tion, theſe puniſhments will be proportioned to 41 


iſhments to be eternal, but imagine 


man frailty ; hut that rewards, ike: the Divine g ond 


"Ie neſs, will be infinite and unbounded. 


Such was the doCtine of Zoroilier; as may til be 


a eee the adulterations it has 


for the religion of that great man was 


too en to ſatisfy the groſs conceptions of the vul- 
gar, or to anſwer the lucrative views of the chief 


-— . now known i in India by the name of duftoors, 


of their ritual. Theſe have debaſed 
r by int 0 into it their 


| the ie who en to compile irby me- 
8 i TE "ry 
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was made into the modern Perſian, about two hun- 


dred and ſixty years ago, and entitled Saad. ir, = 
t The Hundred Gates.“ In this work, the original : 
, dodtrines of the. Zoroaſts are ſophifficated by in- 
terpolations, and introducing ſuperſtitions that have 
3 disfigured that religion. They ſtill keep 2 | 
' Faums, or conſervatories of fire, in which lamps are 
kept continually burning, being fed with oil by 


prieſts who conſtantly attend them; theſe lambent 


flames, they aſſert, have burnt, without having . | 


been ever extinguiſhed, for many centuries; 


Let, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies : | 
 Ingrafred on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, 79 
continues our author, ec has been the force of its lap, Fi 


as to prevent the fruit from being ſpoiled; for even 
at preſent the Parſees are remarkably diſtinguiſhed = 


by their purity of morals and e of « con- 


. &.” 55 
It is ad, that the greateſt hae? theſe people 
hk they can do to the remains of their deceaſed 


friends, | is to expoſe them to be devoured by birds . 
of prey; for theſe living tombs they eſteem prefer | 


able to any other kind of ſepulchre. About a mile 
from the city of Surat, they have a place to which 
| th 7 carry their dead; this i is within a circular wall, 


open at the top, twelve feet high, and one hun- 


dred in circumference. The ground within is raiſed 
0 about four feet, and made. lloping, that all the moiſ⸗ 
ture ay: drain from the carcaſes into a fink made 


*. 
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for that purpoſe; ; nothing can exhibita more eds 
appearance than this burying ground, as it is called, 
where are ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome 
and diſcoloured; ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome with 
their eyes torn out by the vultures, and ſome with all 
the fleſh of their cheeks pulled off; great holes eaten 5 


in different parts of their bodies, and carcaſes torn 


f 


and mangled. The vultures, it is obſerved, will 
Place themſelves down the wind, in order to enjoy 
the ſmell of thee carcaſes; and ſometimes cram 
_ themſelves with human ficſh till "NF are ſearce able 
to 8 | 
Laws 357 Es we = 1 We 

N already obſerved, that Mr. Haſtings, When 

 governor-general of Bengal, was the noble patron 
of oriental literature. The eleven learned Brahmins 
whom he aſſembled began to form theſe Haſtin - 
. gian Inſtitutes in May 1775 5» and completed chem 
at the end of April 1775. It appears from this la- 
borious reſearch (during which twenty books of the 
| higheſt authority and moſt reſpectable antiquity were 
conſulted, and every light which they threw upon | 
the ſubject collected and con centrated) that the 

Hindoos had written laws, but that theſe were ſcat- | 
"ered: among their ancient writings, in an unconnected 
manner, among ſubjects of a different kind. The 
Code of Laws thus formed, which is called 6e Tranſ- 
_ Kition of a Pootee,c or compilation. of the ordinances 
"oF the Pundits,” treats very copioully on lending 
and ws nope ol the diſtribution of, inheritable - 


| property; 


5 
*. f = 
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property ; of jules: and of what reſpects the con- oP 
5 duct 1 treatment of women; with a great variety e 

of other matters, which reſpect the intereſts and con- 

nections of mankind i in a ſtate of ſociety. The 1 

5 puniſhments for crimes chiefly conſiſt in fines; yet, "= 5 
in exact agreement with the Jewiſh laws, it is faid 
(page 233) If a man deprives another of life, te 
_ magiſtrate ſhall deprive that perſon of life.” If a 
_ Brahmin deprives any perſon of life, his life ſhall nor 1 5 3 
be taken in return, but he ſhall be fined one hun- : 8 "I 
fred Afhrufies (which is the moſt valuable gold "=" i 
5 coin). If a man has put out both the eyes of any 5 
. perſon, the magiſtrate ſhall deprive that man of both 
his eyes, condemn him to perpetual impriſonment, 1 
and fine him 800 puns of cowries (each pun conſiſt- 
ing of 80 cowries). But although in theſe laws 5 
: Brahmins are exempted from capital puniſhment, yet . N 3 3 
they may be degraded, branded, impriſoned for life,” + | . = 
or ſent into perpetual exile; but it is every where 
; ordained that a Brahmin ſhall not be put to death 
on any account whatever. In chap. iii. ſect. 3, page 4 i 
; 109, is the following paſſage: « If a Brahmin . 
ſould come with! intent to murder another, and that N ley? 
5 perſon has no means of eſcaping, and cannot ſave his | 
_ own life but by the death of the Brahmin; in u 
7 caſe, if he ſhould even kill the Brahmin, the magiſ- | 123 - 
|  rrate ſhall not take a fine from him: alſo, if a cow! 
ſhould attempt to kill any perſon, and there i is no + ll 
way of eſcaping, that perſon may kill the cow, for SH, . of 3 
os N of | his own lite, pag in this caſe, be XL . 0 39 
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000 Þ_ AN EPITOME- OF HISTORY. | 
mall not be amenable.” It is well known, thoug 
F expreſſed i in this body of laws, that among the 
SBentoos, criminak ſentenced to death are not to be 
=—  ftrangled, ſuffocated, or poiſoned, but to be cut off 
. by the ſword, becauſe, without an effuſion. of blood, 
=  malcfators are ſuppoſed to die with all their fins | 
_-. = 7 - Shout them; but ſhedding their blood is/ conſidered: 
—_ :: expia ng their crimes. The unjuſt puniſhment i 
—_:: : Nundcomar, who was hanged on a gibbet, in vio- 
Th lation of the laws of his country, and even by an ex 
5 oft. fafo Engliſh law, was aggtavated by that cir- 
_ cumſtance of horror, that he died without an effu- 
ſion of blood. Amongſt a people fo gentle, mild, 
e compaſſionate, one. would not expect to find 
. ſo cruel a puniſhment deoreed for beating or ill 
treating a magiſtrate v who has been detected in com- 
mitting a crime: it is decreed (p. 234) that the 
magiſtrate ſhall thruſt an iron ſpit through the offen- 
deͤeker, and roaſt him at the fire, —So high. a ſenſe is 
- _ entertained of the ſacredneſs of magiſtracy, even 
When the magiſtrate has committed a crime, that 
one of che moſt. cruel deaths, which human inge- 
- nuity can. invent, is incurred by inſulting it, and 
the offence is expreſsly compared to the greateſt 
act of human depravity which theſe people can 
conceive. of, namely, the murdering of an hundred 
Brahmins] but a Brahmin thus offending is not o 
| 1 ſuffer death, but to be fined 100 Aſhrufies. : 
— >. The laws reſpecting women being as curious as any 
3 i this Fpriouy e of e we ſhall ſelect the | 
Teng * 


S 8 Sy 


ſollowin . n « If a man by force commits _ 
0 adultery with a women of an equal or cnferine a 
5 _ her-conſetit; the magiſtrate ſhall confiſcate all 
his poſſeſſions, cut off his penis, caſtrate him, anti 
cuuſe him to be led round the city mounted upon an 
e If a man by cunning and deceit commits the act 
with a woman of an equal or inferior caſte, the of- 
fender ſhall loſe all his poſſeſſions, be branded in the 
ſorehead with the mark of the pudendum muliobre, and mi 
5 baniſhed the kingdom. If, either by force or cum 


|  perior caſte, the magiſtrate ſhall deprive him of 
life. (P. 279.) If a woman of bad character (ex- i 
cept the wife of a Brahmin) who has no maſter, of 
ber own accord goes to a man for a criminal pur- 
> poſe, that man, after having given information to 
- the magiſtrate, may have carnal knowledge of her, 
and is not liable to puniſhment.” The twentieth 
| chapter, which treats of what concerns women, con- 
5 cludes with defining what the law is reſpecting the 
_ viſe's burning. (P. 286.) „It is proper for | 
woman, after her huſband's death, to burn herſelf in 


burns herſelf ſhall remain in paradiſe with her huſs _ 
band three crore and fifty lacks of years, by dei: 
5 if ſhe cannot burn, ſhe muſt, in that caſe, preſerve 5 
gan inviolable chaſtity: if ſhe remains always chaſte 
ſhe goes to paradiſe ; if ſhe does nor preſerve her 


"yOu inſtances of theecremany attending theſe ſelfs * 
CV Q4 ER oe MM h 
Tl 4 


r a man commits the act with a woman of a ſli . 


hs fire with his. corpſe; every woman who thus 


chaſtity, ſhe goes to hell.” See a particular account f 


poge 10 15 192, and 193. 3 
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I he ordeal trials of melted lead, or boling ot; 4 
tiſed here, are conſidered by the Gentoos as a 
g miracle. The ceremony is performed 


wah great ſolemnity. The party who has appealed 
to this trial for his innocence, whether on ſuſpicion 
of murder, theſt, conjugal infedelity in the Women, i 
or even in denying a debt, is publicly brought to 
the ſide of the fire, on which is a cauldron, or ladle- 


full of boiling water, or oil, but moſt commonly 


melted lead: the prince or magiſtrates of the eoun- 


try being preſent, his hand is previouſly clean waſhed, 
and à leaf of the brab-tree, with the accuſation 
written upon it, is girt round his waiſt; and then on 


-a ſolemn invocation of the Deity by a Brahmin, the 


perſon plunges in his hand, ſcoops ug the boiling fluid, 
and if he draws it out unhurt is abſolved, otherwiſe 
he receives the puniſhment preſcribed by the laws for 
the crime againſt which the accuſation lay; and ſo 
firm is the belief in this method of purgation on the 
coaſt of Malabar, that even ſome of the Indian Chriſ- 
tians and Moors, fearleſs of pain, maiming, and diſ- 
grace, have voluntarily ſubmitted their cauſe to th at 
decifion ; but ſuch, no doubt, had previouſly taken the 
proper meaſures to ſecure this miraculous en 
"ww of their | innocence, _ | 

This method of diſcriminating beteten Ade = 
e I is mentioned in the third chapter of the 


_ Op of * laws, you treats of ke under 
OF Oe | p tho 


- 3 e | HinDosTAN; 


a ss Foy Pets, and Mr. Halhed fas, 1 in his 5 


; ” preface, p p. Iv, that, « the modes of this ordeal are 


various in India, according to the choice of the par- | 
ties; or the nature of the offence ; but the infallibility 5 
of the reſult is, to this day, as implicitly believed: vo | 


1 could have been in the darkeſt ages of antiquity.” 


Singular as this practice is, the Gentoos do not 
appear to be the only people who retain it, for we 
are told that the Poglizans, a people inhabiting ſome | 


of the iſlands and a part of the coaſt of Dalmatia, at 


this day make uſe of proofs by fire and boiling water, : 


to diſcriminate between guilt and innocence, and the 


Victims of this inſtitution are ſometimes ſcen diſabled 1 
add half roaſted. See Abt Ferne 5 Ti raves into Dat: $7 | 


— p. 251. | 
TRIRES or Casrxs of the Gra or Hrin- 


| poos.] Gentio is a Portugueſe word, meaning Gen- 


tile, by which general appellation all the natives of 
India were at firſt called, whether they were Maho- 


medans or Hindoos: but the Engliſh, and other 5 
nations, have adopted the term Gentoo, to diſtinguiſh | 
the Hindoos, or followers of Brimha, from the Ma- 

| hometans, or Muſſulmans, whom they commonly, 
though impr operly, called Moors, or Moormen. . 


. s Conſiderations ou Indian Aairs. 1 85 

The Hindoos have from all antiquity been divided 
into four great tribes, each of which. .comprehends a 
yariety of inferior caſts, Theſe tribes do not inter- 


| warty, eat, drink, or in any manner aſſociate with i | 
1 one except when my IE at the tems. 


oper WY arr ed in Ort,» where it is is held 
crime to make any diſtinction. 4 | 
iT he firſt and-moſt noble whe are . ee 5 
750 alone can officiate in the Prieſthood, like. the 
Levites among the Jews. | 1 hey are not, however, | 
excluded from government, trade, or agriculture, 
though they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial 
offices by their laws. They derive their name 
from Brimha, whom they allegorically ſay produced 
_ the Brahmins from his head when he created the 
"world. The ſecond i in order 1s. the Che neree 
55 hey, according to their original institution, ought 
to be all military men; but they frequently follow 
other profeſſions: Brimha is ſaid to have produced 
the Chehteree from his heart, as an emblem of that 
courage which warriors ſhould poſſeſs. The name 
of Beiſe, or Bice, is given to the third tribe. They 
are for the moſt part merchants; bankers, and cunias, 
or ſhopkeepers, Theſe are figuratively faid.to have 
ſprung from the belly of Brimha; the word Beiſh | 
i ſignifying a provider or nouriſher. The fourth tribe 
is that of Sooder. They ought to be menial ſer- 
: vants, and they are incapable of raiſing themſelves - 
to any ſuperior rank, Theſe are faid to have pro- 
ceeded from the feet of Brimha, i in alluſion to their 
jo degree. But indeed i it is contrary to the inviolable 
| Jaws of the Hindoos, that any perſon ſhould riſe 


from an inferior caſt into an higher tribe. If any, 0 


| . ſhould be eee from. apy of 
the 


* 


5 
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out from the ſociety of every caſt in the nation. 


This ſeverity prevents all i intermixture of blood be- 
tween the tribes, fo that in their appeara 


anoe, they 


| | ſeem rather four different nations, than member of 
the ſame community. 


1 The Banyans, or, as G are e da «Black | 


Merchants,” are in general the moſt honeſt, frank, 


and open dealers in the world; except where his: 
hauaye been corrupted by the Europeans. Thoſe of 
- Surat, notwithſtanding European intercourſe, are | 
7 famous for the ſimplicity and frankneſs of their tranſ- 


actions, As an inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming 


: hither laden with goods, nothing more is neceſſary 


to be done than for the commander or ſupercargo to 


bring his muſters or ſamples on ſhore, together wit 
his invoice; and theſe merchants reſorting to him, 
wilb if the aſſortment ſuits them, immediately ſtrike 
2 bargain for the whole cargo, with no other trouble 


chan ſettling the per centage upon the i items of the 


i invoice. '& In this manner, ſays Mr. Groſe, 
. many a cargo, from five to thirty thouſand n 
and upward, has been fold in half an hour's. time, 


with very few words, and the amount immediately 


Ld paid, either in ready money, or by barter, according 


* the buyer and ſeller have agreed, with as much 


probity as is ever practiſed by European merchants | 
"of the moſt eſtabliſhed character. 


The attachment of an Hindoo to ] the ba 
enets of his religion us well in o his tribe, cannot 


— 


* 


ber PRE RO n te falling 
dote, from Mr. Vereli's account of. Bengal. 
„ An Hindoo had been bribed to procure me 
i papers belonging to a gentleman who died in the 
company's ſervioe. The ſon caught him in the fact; 
and in revenge of his treachery, compelled him to 
ſwallow « ſpoonful of broth. Ridiculous as the 
puniſhment may ſeem, it was attended with very 
ſerious conſequences. No ſooner was his pollution 
known, than he was degraded from his caſt ; loſt all 
_ the benefits of ſociety, and was avoided as a leper 
by his tribe,” When a man is thus diſgraced, he is 
henceforward obliged to herd with the Hallachores, 
ho,“ ſeys Mr. Scraſton, © can ſcarcely be called 
| a tribe, being the refuſe of all tribes. Theſe are a 
_ ſer of poor unhappy. wretches, deſtined to miſery | 
from their birth. They perform all the vileſt of- 
 fices in life, bury the dead, and carry away every | 
thing that is polluted. They are held in ſuch abo- 
mination, that on the Malabar fide of India; if one 
of theſe chances to touch a man of a ſuperior tribe, 
he draws his ſabre and cuts him down on the ſpot, 
without any check from his own conſcience, or from 
che laws of the country.” In this miſerable ſituation 
was the above poor Hindoo, when lord Clive pre- 
vailed on the Brahmins to aſſemble, and conſult if there 
' could not be a remiſſion of an involuntary deviation 
from their law: after much deliberation, the Brah- 
mins affected a compliance, but the man was never 


1 eee his tribe. ee to Mr. Haihed, 


1 Nh i 
, . man 
2 * 4 ; 5 . 


3 


tage of this principle, when they want to extort 


py money; and fo highly do the Hindoos falue their 


religious purity, that after they have borne the 


_ ſevereſt corporeal puniſhment, rather than diſcover 
their wealth, a threat of defilement will effect what 
torture has e in vain. n __ my 


. Bengal, p. 142. 


As the Hindoos wholly al abſtain Se chal Ks. 


5 hs: ſimplicity of their lives appears ſtrictly corre- - 
ſpondent with that of their diet; for this regimen, an 
5 ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influ- 


ence on their minds as well as on their bodies, they 
being generally free from the more violent paſſions 


and from' reſtleſs purſuits, except what an eager” 
avarice excites ; thoſe of them at leaſt who enter 


iuto temporal affairs, may vie with any other condi- 


tion of men in their love of gain. Their ea * 
tions are generally healthy, though they are not 
_. ſtrong bodied. Their ſenſes of ſmell and taſte are 


exquiſite, which they doubtleſs owe to their _ 


VER nence from fleſh: thus' to them flowers. produce a 1 i 
much ſtronger odour than the ſame ſort would to 


Europeans; and they are as nice in the taſte of dif- 


0 ae waters as the latter are in that of wines, and 
| make as great a. point of luxury in the choice of 
85 them. It is alſo obſervable, that wounds are much 
Pole and much eaſier cured, worm: the patient is 


i thun ic Sorel; 2 mixed caſt is'callee a kuren. | 
Ter. Code of Gentos Laws,'P. 42. by | 
e he Mahometan governors often take is SOLD 


. i 


? 5 AN xyrToME or anrour. 5 
25 vpon fleſh, hs He being f 3 from RY =_—_ 
- humours which fleſh-diet creates. That love of in- 
ed e action erke prevails among 
- the Gentooy, cauſes them proverbially to quote this 


F-: eee from the writings of one of their authors, 


It is better to ſit ſtill than to walk ; better to 
deep than to wake; but death is beft-of all? 
The Hindoos diſcover a wonderful InſenGbiley f. to 
| the. diſtreſſes and dangers of their fellow creatures. 
An Engliſh-gentleman was ſtanding by one of them, 
when an enormouſly large and fierce tyger ſprang 
from a thicket, antl carried off a child, the ſon of 
one of his neighbours, who-uttexed the moſt pierc- 
ing cries; the Engliſhman expreſſed the utmoſt con- 
cern and horror at the event, while the Hindoo re- 
[41 mained unmoved. What!” exclaimed the for- 
mer, are you unaffeRted by fo dreadful a ſcene? 


3 of _ —_ God,” replied the other, © would have 


lt; cath: the Hindoos are naturally the 
moſt eee of all mortals, yet does their huma- 
- nity conſiſt more in abſtaining from i injuries than 1 in 
the performance of beneficent actions. 
From the difference of caſtes, (a rouge 
word, importing a clafs or tribe) of the Hindoos 
0" Hindoſtan, there ariſes a difference of education; ; 
but even the inferior claſſes are taught reading, 
Vriting, and arithmetic. The youth are taught, not 
within doors, but in the open air; and it is a ſpecta- 
7 8 no 1965 . ha bingular, to ſee, in every 
5 1 * 


13 e — . 239 > 
FE bs a venerable old man, reclined on eee 2 


plain, teaching a number of ſurrounding b boys, who 


regard him with the utmoſt reverence and attention. 
In thoſe ſimple ſeminaries, the gentle Hindoos are 


5 not only prepared for the buſineſſes,” but 1 


2M the duties of life: conſiſting i ina profound ene : 
tion for the object or objects of religious worſhip, 


. reverence of their parents, reſpect for their ſeniors, 


5 juſtice and humanity toward all men, but a particu- 


har affection for thoſe of their own nan en 
19/0 Travels, I. 323. | . 


The Gentoo merchants als uſe he as ee 5 


with their children, initiating them with the firſt 
dawn of reaſon into all the myſteries of trade; ſo 
that it is not uncommon to ſee boys of ten or twelve 


years of age fo acute and expert, that it would be 


difficult to over- reach them in a bargain; and, in- 


deed, their docility, ſedateneſs, and the awful reſpect: 


they pay their parents, are furpriſing, conſidering the 


L ; extreme fondneſs of thoſe parents; but they have the 
i good ſenſe to temper it ſo e as not to N 


; their children. | 


e In the eaſt,” ſays colonel Dow, « there are no 


| public places of reſort, no communication of ſenti- 
ments, no introduction to private friendſhips. - A. 


ſullenneſs, 4 8 of retirement prevail, which diſ- 


: unite mankind ; and, as all aſſociations among men 

are prevented, the hands of government are nw” 

my the very virtue Ft nee . ah 
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Au ron or mrovy. 


The + Hindoos, or Gehto0s, greatly. the 
s in number. T hey are a mild, humane, 5 


obedient, and induſtrious race of men. Temperate 


in their living, and delicate in their copſtitutions, 


their paſſions are calm; and they have no object but 
that of living with comſort and eaſe. Tame and 
fubmiſſive, from the coldneſs of a vegetable diet, 
they have a natural abhorrence to blood. Thoſe 
countries governed by native princes, which lie be- | 


290i the devaſtations of the Mahomedans, are rich 


and cultivated to the higheſt degree. Dow's lutro- 
"es Pref. to his Hiſt. ef Hindoſtan. „ 

This diſtinction of the Gentoos into caſts or Tikes, 
"Bt a remarkable peculiarity in their religion and 
government, and has both 1 its conveniencies and in- 


conveniencies. Thus great injuſtice is frequently 


done to genius and talents, to which they pay no 
regard, nor make any allowance for that infinite di- 


verſity produced by nature. Thus ſome are con- . 


fined to make an inſignificant 1 in, one ee, 
who might ſhine in another. 

As moſt of theſe tribes have a 06: who. is in 
His meaſure accountable for the conduct of the i 8 
dividuals of which his tribe is compoſed, this regu 


lation gratifies the 'views of government: the indi- 


- viduals, on any neceffary occaſion, being either 


numbered or aſſembled with eaſe and expedition. 
Among the naires, or nobles, principally prevails 
the ſtrange cuſtom of one wife being common to a 


number ; in which the n , of cuſtom is | 
ſeen, 


N Beſide, the a po, thets be band 
much limited by any ſpecific law, as N a My * . 


© tacit convention, by which it ſeldom happens that it 


exceeds fix. or ſeven. The woman is, however, 
under no obligation: to admit more than a ſingle at- 
_  tachment, though ſhe is not the leſs reſpected for 
5 _ her privilege in its utmoſt extent; and they 


are ſometimes faid to have twelve huſbands; but 


| they, as well as ſhe, muſt be all of the fame trib . 
When the daughter of a nair is married to the 
i fiſt of her huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which 
he alone cohabits with her, till ſhe takes a ſecond, 
The huſbands all agree, and cohabit with her by 
turns, according to their priority of marriage, each 
eight or ten days, or as they can fix the term among 

themſelves; and he who lives with her, during that 
ö time provides for her ſupport. When the man 
who cohabits with her goes into her houſe, he leaves 
his arms at the door, and none dare remove them, 
or enter the houſe, on pain of death; but if there 
are no arms to guard the door, any of them may 


freely viſit her. During the time of cohabitation, 


ſne ſerves her huſband as purveyor and cook; ſhe 
alſo takes care to keep his clothes and arms clean. 
When ſhe proves with child, ſne nominates its father, 
who takes care of its education, after ſhe has ſuckled 
it, and taught it to walk and ſpeak; but from tlie 
e of aſſigning the true heir, the eſtates.of 
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nds deſcend to their fiſter's children, and 


| ere are no fuck ein, , then to the neaetin blood 
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| The Manzaras, 0 or © MaxaTrAns. #5 


These rede are ciel compaſed of Rajepurs, 
or that tribe of Hindoo or Gentoo Indians whoſe 
chief buſineſs is war; yet they are repreſented by 
colonel Dow, as retaining the mildneſs of the other 
caſts of Gentoos in their internal government. Theſe 
are called by Mr. Hathed, © che Chehtere tribe;” ſo 
perplexingly various are the proper names forthe ſame 
thing, which are given ws . writers upon id 
affairs of this country! 

= 3 their armies carry CeftruAtion and death 
ND A e at Ow No e is to be 


dxeaded, no impoſition or obſtruction from the offi· 


cers of government, no protection neceflary but the 
made. To be a ſtranger is ſufficient ſecurity. Pro- 
' wiſions are furniſhed by hoſpitality.; and when 2 
peaſant is aſked for water, he runs with each. : 
_ rity and fetches milk. 
The common people are e 
ttre and arms; but the pay of thoſe in actual ſervice 

is extremely ſmall, and not furniſhed in money, but 
in rice, ane, ſalt, Pieces of cloth, and in the 
5 neceſſaries of life. They have extended their 
ions by the ſword, and, as they encourage 


| Os: to deſert to Gem have ron m . 


T " rar PPE can- Peng ge e. but are beſt | 


- : fitted for ſudden excurfions. _ 
I beir horſes, on which they nchen . 


5 ſmall, but hardy, and ſure-footed. Many of the 
men have muſquets; but they are very indifferent 
ones, and moſt of them match-locks: but their 
chief dependance is on their ſwords and targets; the 
former are of an admirable temper; and the men, 2 
uo are well trained in the exerciſe of them, lden 
with great contempt on thoſe brought by: the tips 


tom Europe, Their targets are perfectly rot 
niſe in the middle almoſt to a point; they are hard, 


ſmooth, light, and well varniſhed; they will ther fore 
eafily turn a piſtol ball, and at ſome diſtance the ball 


| of a muſquet. They have likewiſe TE then Ex 
: open archers and ſlingers, 


Their food is extremely nils wigs cabs 2 
| litle rice, and water, in a leathern flaſk ; ſo that 
every ſoldier carries his own allowance; the officers _ 
| eee no better diet, eſpecially during their ! 
5 xf editic D 7 which are conducted with mn n 7 


; and amazing rapidity. 


The ancient ſear of the Mahratta government 5 
0 at Sattarah, ſituated near the eaſtern foot of the 
| Gaunts, or Ghaunts; the moſt diſtant ſource of the 
river Kiſtnah riſes in its neighbourhood : but the 


| eqpiral has ſince been transferred to Poonah. 


© Theſe people, from time immemorial, n had . 
ſettlements to the north of Delhi, great part of which 


they ſtill poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven 
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twenty years to reduce them in their new ſetclement 


- . in the mountainous Parts of the Deccan. Ever 


ſince they have carried on continual wars with the 
fegt, ſubahs, and nabobs, and have made in- 
numerable treaties of peace, which ey oy e 
while! it ſuited their intereſt. : 
The derivation of the name Ma Ir; 


atta wa "mY : 


we} has been the ſubject of much conjecture; 


ſhea; in his hiſtory of Hindoſtan, ſays, that Mar- 
hat Vas the name of a province in the Deccan, and 
that it comprehended Baglana (or Bogilana) and other 


Ae which at preſent forms the moſt central 


FR 


t of che Mahrattas? dominions. The ſame thing 


"He afſerted" in the hiſtory of the Deccan, / _ Is 


rratiflated by captain Scott, and Juſt publiſhed. 
The following account is mien ey from Rong 

Sts ber Introduction. 81 
Savagee may be conſidered as * Wander ff the 


Amer empire. It is generally ſuppoſed, that his 
grandfather was the illegitimate ſon of a Rana of Oudi- | 


pour, the chief of the Rajpoot (Rajaput) princes. He 
took the name of Bonſola; which was that of the tribe 
to which his mother belonged. After the death of his 
father, he became ſo much diſguſted at the indignities 
offered to him by his brothers, on account of his birth, 

that he quitted his own country and repaired to the 
Deccan, where he entered into the ſervice of the king of 
Bejapout, or Viſiapour, under whom he ſoon attained 
to a diſtinguiſhed military rank, and in which his ſon 
ſucceeded; but his grandfon Sevagee, who was born in 


"ny n the condition of a ſubje&, raiſed 
himſelf 


- » 4 
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+ himſelf to ee 80 ae were his conqueſts, 
| that: he, was become formidable to the armies of the. 


Mogul empire, before Aurengzebe's acceſſion. to 
| power, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the principal 8 
part of the mountainous province of Baglana, ald 
the low country of Conean, ſituated between it 
and the weſtern ſea; he had alſo acquired from the e 
| kingdom of Viſiapour the important fortreſs of Pan. 
nela, which commanded an entrance into the heart of 
it from the fide of Baglana ; together with ſeveral - 
other places of ſtrength in the Carnatic: he had poſ= 
ſeſſion of Gingee, together with an extenſive diſtrict - 


round it. He alſo plundered Surat, and Golconda, 
and even attacked Goa, when the power of the 
Ne was at its height. 


/ His ſon Sambajee, though poſſeſſed 5 a 


able abilities, both as a ſtateſman and general, fell a 


ſacrifſice to debauchery: in one of his looſe excur- 5 
lions, he Was treacherouſly ſeized on, and cruelly. 


put to death by Aurungzebe in 1689. This how- 


ever produced no ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
Mahrattas, who ſtill increaſed i in Poets tough not 


ſo rapidly as before. 8 
Sahoo, or Sahoojee, vulgarly Shes or Saw 
Rajah, - ſucceeded his father Sambajee at a very 


early age. He reigned more than fifty years; in 
which time the Mahratta power grew up to a won- 


derful, height. The diſputes concerning the ſucceſ- 
ſion among Aurengzebe's ſons were very favourable 


to this growth. About the year 1736, the Mah: 


rattas took part in the diſpute between the nabobs 
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Arcot, in the Carnatic, within which diſtrict he 
principal European ſettlements on the coaſt of Co- 
mme are ſituated; which diſputes eventually en- 
gieged the French and Engliſh Eaſt-India companies 
in ſcenes of hoſtility for ſeveral years. During this 
reign likewiſe, a tribute was demanded and obtained 
rom med” Shah, and the fine province of 
vreſted from him: the tribute which 
-ured conſiſted in a grant of the fourth part 

of the net revenues of the other provinces in general; 
Which proportion is expreſſed in the language of 
| Hindooſtan by * a chout; and all future demands 
of the Mahrattas were therefore denominated chouts. 
About the year 1738, the Rohillas, a tribe from 
the mountains which lie between India and Perſia, 
erected an independent ſtate on the eaſt of the 


. Ganges ; and within eighty miles of Delhi. 


Sahoojee died in 1 740, when the M un 
ſtate was poſſeſſed of all the country from the weſtern | 
ſea to Oriſſa, and from Agra to the Carnatic; whilſt 


Almost all the reſt of Hindooſtan, Bengal excepted, 


had been overrun and plundered. He was ſucceeded 
by Ram Rajah, a weak prince, who was ſuperſeded 
by his two chief officers, the Paiſhwah, or miniſter, 
and the Bukſhi, or commander in chief. The one 
named Bajirow, the other Ragojee. The former 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the weſtern provinces, the latter 

of the eaſtern. | Poonah continued to be the ſeat of 
the weſtern government, and Nagpour in Berah 
became the capital of the eaſtern. Bajirow con- 


1 


4 ds 3 8 Tm Raja 00th fee of Si 
tarah, and governed the provinces in his name, 
In a few years that abſolute government which had 

prevailed among the Mahrattas was entirely done : 
away, and ſomething like a kind of feudal govern” 
ment ſucceeded, The two chiefs who had uſurped 
the power, maintained an amicable. alliance for 
the purpoſe of promoting their ſeparate intereſts 
more effectually. The Berah chief was leſs power 
| ful than the weſtern prince; therefore, in order to 
ſtrengthen himſelf, he formed a cloſe alliance with 
the Nizam Ally, or the Soubah of the Deccan, 
a younger ſon of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck, 


_ * ſpoken of page 170. The territories of this e 


enptiſe the province of Gdlcenda. | 
. In the year 1742, both the Mahratta ſtates « con- 
eee to invade Bengal, and the force which 


cach employed was computed to amount to 80,000 Fi; 


horſemen. Moorſhedabad, the capital, ſituated on 
the weſternmoſt branch of the Ganges, which is 


| twelve miles from the collected waters of that river, | 


was attacked by theſe invaders, and ably defended 
by Alliverdy Cawn, who, four years before, had 
throw off all dependence on the Delhian emperor, 
and afſumed the ſovereignty of the province. The 
| capital eſcaped the fury of the plunderers, but the 
open country, which, from its level nature, lay de- 
fſenceleß, was expoſed to every outrage, and the in- 
| habitanta were treated with the moſt wanton 


' two years; for lo ls the Mahrattas kept poſſeſ. 
on of the country, and on leaving it, they eſta- 
bliwed a e e tt =ooohs Was Bever 1 5 


Jaly pad. 5 
erw. 15 65 


= He Pan o 01 the e Oriffz 7 province, which being 
ſeparated from Bengal only by a ſmall river, enabled 
them to commit devaſtations on the confines: but i in 
the year 1761, Coſſim Ally, then the nabob of Ben- 

1 gal, ceded the d of , and pour 

WE to the Engliſh. 

1 Whilſt theſe tranſactions Wett PR to the eaſt. 
ne, Bajirow, the weſtern uſurper, wreſted from 
the Portugueſe the fortreſs of Baſeen, and the little 
Iſland of Salſerte « contiguous to it, to the northward 
of Bombay, leaving them only their ſettlement of 

| Goa. He died in 1759, and left the paiſwahſhip to a 

s - - his ſon Ballajee, who was eee as s having ac ac 

: quired an hereditary claim to it, 

About this time a deſign had been formed by th 

- Mihrdiras, entirely to ſubdue the Mahomedan power, 

and to reſtore the Hindoo government throughout 

lte empire. They were ſtimulated to this attempt 
| by the confuſions and revolutions which had reduced 
it to the enfeebled condition in which it then was. 

In this deſign they were joined by the Jats, a tribe 

of Hindoos, who, ſome time after the death of Au- 

rungzebe, erected an independent ſtate in the pro- _ 

Wines of n and Delhi. | Ke e chis confe- | 

deracy, 
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5” GY zoe + HINDOSTAN; | tk Mas ; 
deracy, and render its deſigns abortive, Abdalla . * 9 
1 his ſixth e e into India; he Was joined : c 
ene Dowlah, the Rohi 25, and ſome > inferior © 
Mahomedan chiefs. A battle: enſued, in the ol 
| ſcene of warfare, the plains of Carnawl and Pan: -J 
put. 150,000 Mahomedans are ſaid to have enn 
gagec 200, 00 Hindoos. Before the battle was 
joined, the Jats deſerted their allies, which tended 
very much to turn the fortune of the day. This 
was the moſt obſtinate and bloody fight which the 
e of Hindooſtan furniſh an account of: it was 
fought in the year 1761, and the victory Which 1 
Abdalla obtained that day was moſt ſignal and 
deciſive. Of the vanquiſhed,” vaſt numbers were 
lain as well as made priſoners. The conflict was 
maintained with great valour on both ſides. * The 
beſt generals among the Mahrattas periſhed, and the _ 
flower of them army. Bellajee ſurvived this deciſive 
defeat but a thorr time; hen was Tuccepded, by his ſo 
r „ «lo: ee 
The a ever  reftieds) a: prone to hoſtile 
- ee being no longer capable of conflicting 
with the Mahomedans, ſound occaſion to wage waer 
wich their neighbour the Nizam, and gradually 
VvVreſted from him a conſiderable part of his territory „ 
to the N. and W. of Aurungabddmmmeaeaeae. 
"47 Maderow died in 177 2, and was a by his | 
fon Narain Row, who was murdered the following 
| year by Ragobah, his uncle, a ſon of Bajirow, the 
5 Paiſnwah who afſumed the ſovercignty ; but this 5 
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A atrocious act rendered him extremely dou, and 


7 the widow of Narian bringing forth a poſthumous 
: op entirely e eee the munderer froth the po. 


| hands in his nephevr's | 1 
Ragobah had been a . in 8 
5 Hyder Ally and the Nizam, where he had eng 

ttious agen fuſtraces, ho apa Aves: the = 

. preſidency at Bombay, to form an alliance with the | 
Engliſh, and the advantages which he held out were 
fo alluring, that the depravity of the man did not 
impede the acceptance of his offer. The firſt fruit 
of this treaty was the acquiſition of the iſland of Sal- 
tte to the 0 a 12 85 . value to 


eee eee e 

inveſted with a controling power over the other ſet- 

dilements in India, and the Mahratta war being diſ- 
approved, colonel Upton was ſent to Poonah, in 

1776, to negociate a peace; ſince known by the 

name of © the treaty of Pooroondar,” by which 

| Ragobah was to renounce his pretenſions and re- 

ens Mae he ths whilſt the Engliſh were to 

_ + retain poſſeſſion of Salſette: but the tranquillity thus 

reſtored was of very ſhort duration ; for toward the 

tie following year, the Bombay company 
3 eſpouſed the cauſe of Ragobah, but were 

= _ to enter into a en convention, and 

to 


5 


| | being of Brahmin race, was not 
Another war has fince followed, fo 


| moſt ffivolous and Uilgraceful pretexts; by it he 


Eglh acquired much, but were Wn to n 5 


3 1 an eee and another b. 0 . : 


_ quiſh all their new conqueſts, on aceoi 
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"Dwing the laſt thiny* or forty years a very re- 


markable revolution has taken place in the penin- 


ſoula of India, which has been effected by the extra- 
. ordinary talents, and no leſs ſingular good fortune, 


Ol Hyder Ally, a Mahomedan general, who; accord- 
ing to the French hiſtorian of his life, was the ſon of 
x general of 10,000 horſe in the army of the em- 
E pire, and not ſprung from the mean origin which has 
1 been repreſented. From his youth he was trained to 


arms; and, having a genius equally x penetrating in the 


ſcience of war and of government, in the year 17 51, 
when no more than twenty-three years of age, he 
rendered the moſt eſſential ſervices to the king of 8 
a Myſore, by new modelling his army, and introduc- g . | f 
ing European diſcipline 2 0 arms. In the year 725 5 

. 1756, on the death of his elder brother, he became 


prince of a fertile territory, and poſſeſſed of an army 


: of 18,000 men, 200 of which were Europeans, and 


$900 e of them excellent cayalry. The diſſenſions 
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ch prevailed among the petty princes of the 

country: ſerve d both 40 excite and aorta his am- 
ILTLOUS views; and he rapidly exte 2 
ions, until, as the ſame author aſſerts, b 
ed of an empire which comprehet ded 
la: or, according to major 
Rennell, et a ſtate, in extent equal to Great Britain, 
2 vc ont a A revenue of four millions ſter- 
ling!” The extent of ſea-coaft which he ſubdued, 
except ſuch places as were held by Europeans, 
reached from a little to the foutnward of 7 885 0 
ſomewhat northward of Angenga. / 
The Mahrattas inhabiting the Ta "OP | 
| wich. a jealous eye the riſe of ſuch a formidable 
power; but the conqueror had the good policy ſo 
far to diſarm their fears of him, that, conſidering 


__ © the. Engliſh as ſtill more dangerous neighbours, 


they aſſiſted him to drive them from the C arnatic, 
in which he had well-vigh proved ſucceſsful; more 
from that diſcord which prevailed in the govern- 
ment there, and the injudicious and feeble meaſures 
which were taken to oppoſe the invader, than from 

| ”y fu * . Wh his vaſt armies 4a 

3 7 5 7 year 1779, 5 what . ids was 

| brought into fo diſtreſſing a ſituation as to be com- 
pelled to capitulate. In the autumn of 1780, Hyder | 
penetrated into the Carnatic, with an army compoſed 
ol horſe and foot, which together amounted to 
: 100,000, | . Theſe were ſuperior in diſcipline, and 
CO ped op 1 


. 


after _ ſaccels he Leegioa on grins pon" of fi 
verting the Britiſn power in the Carnatie; but the 

ecxertions of the governor- general (Mr. Haſtings) in in 
js collecting a force, and the abilities of Sir Eyre Coot 


« 1 ; 


in directing its operations, effectually 
the n en dee in vad. _ car toward 


| peace, bot did not live EN FN MILF 5 en 


Hyder Ally, or, as he is called by je writer of 
5 life, Ayder Aly Khan, died in December 1782, 
or the beginning of the 11 99th of the Hegira; about 
five months aſter which his great opponent Sir Eyre 
[en deceaſed. His ſon Tippoo Saib, fince ſtyled | 
"habbo Sultan, then became poſſeſſor of his power, 
as he had before been inheritor of his abilities. He 
_ poſſeſſed a deeply rooted enmity to the Engliſh; 1 
which the intrigues of the French, his good erg |: 
<0 allies, tended to foment and ſtrengthen. 

_ Strongly ſtimulated by ſach a diſpoſition, he con- 
me! to maintain the war; and in April 1783, fur- , 
priſed and overpowered a detachment” commanded 


by general Matthews, which had been ſent to make ) 7 
a diverſion on his territories to the weſtward, with a 
view to weaken his force in the Carnatic; but this 


| conteſt, alike waſteful of ene territory, and 


| denne o Mama eee e 
ying all page for 2 and ter. 


commy eee a revenue was to be drawn which 


| ſhould relieve. the exigencies of the ſtate, Over 
taxes. This could only be effected by alliſting the 


ee in India againſt all rival powers. 
Nor were che ex 
8 


pernment is India bed become 
ſolid and organized; dhe ſpirit of peculation had 
| ho wi repreſſed ; the : ſeveral: 


turned its views to India, as to the 


1 


were ably filled, which procured confidence and _— . 
ſpect from the neighbouring country powers: Great 
h I at length diſengaged from the ruinous war 


UINDOSTAN, . » | 0 
. n his —_— years 15 
7 deſp. * power hb ha 
| erciſed over his ſubjefts with ſuch mildneſs, and his 
attention to their proſperity and happineſswas ſo un- 

; remitted, that the Myſore bee became the moſt 1 
forereign was ſerved, and as ones! es with. 
uch fidelity and attention, as excited admiration « eren 5 


ee Adi in the ſcience 10 a 
| ment, by = 9 fron 


7 Side, mn Vir; his 


et Pl 
2 


in his enemies. Whilſt proſperity thus er 


him around, ambition took the entire Poſſehen ; 
of his breaſt. Soon after his father's death, be 5 


 affþined the title of Sultan, and began to 


Round the edge of the ſeal was exprel 


characters, . From conqueſt, and the en * 
dhe royal Hyder, comes my title of Sultan; and the 
world, as under the fun and moon, is under my ſignet.” 


in December, 1786, he publiſhed an addreſs to 


Muſſulmans in general, the purport of which was to | 
declare his intention to wage perpetual war with al! 
_ thoſe who did not embrace the true faith; and to 5 


inyite all Muſſulmans into his dominions, by the pro- 


miſe of protection and employment; with ſupport 


need; ul. To 2 his ambitious deſigns he 


j 
1 
L 
4 
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ls intereſt, by diſcovering an ardent zeal for the p- 1 
port and ſtrength of che true faith. His great fell 
was inſcribed with a text from the Koran, chap. 4. 
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200 that Bote was net 


ue angels Pe EK el captain John 


way to the Nizam or Subadah of the E e 
clude with him a treaty of offenſive and deſen- 
ur allialce; and Mr. Charles Warre e Mart to the 
weſtern Mahratta ſtate for the like purpoſe. ' Theſe 
treaties were ſpeedily ſettled and ratified, the firſt on 
"the 29th of July, the latter on the 5th of the ame 
month. (The particulars of which may be ſeen in 
Moor 5 Narrative, pages 441—4 54.) By theſe treaties 
ſtipulated that a brigade of Bri e e 
accompany, and act with, each army: 
The main Carnatic army was immediately put in 
1 and vaſt preparations made to carry on a 
moſt eventful war. This army was put under the 
command of general Medows; it muſtered 14,900 


— 4 


men, and matched from Trichinopoli toward the 44 27 
F, 
= Coimbettore country, which: they entered the ier 2 
: 3 
and of quly. The plan of operations was, to enter 
Myſore to the ſouthward, and to attack Tippoo in 5 toi 
his capi tal of Seringay atam ; to eee in N - e 
Vor IL CEE ere be TS a body. 55 
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which they had ſold to the — whilſt the Tight 
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. Kelly was deſtined aten che * . 
Th „e ae dee of the Poonah Mahrattas 


de Ad aids 1s by . on all fades 
ih" far wir cheddar. ee 
dominions; at the ſame time that effectual relief and 
ſecurity were given to the rajah of Travancore, 
untry lay on the weſtern coaft of the penin- 


ala of India, from Cape Comorin to about ten 


7th. The ſeaſon for action 

ing 1 IPPOC *s rich ſouthern 

| provinces below the Ghaunts, by the main army; 
hilft his weſtern poſſeſſions along that chain of 
untains, as far as the Biliapatam riyer to the north, 


| were reduced by the Bombay army. The country 


Allies t to the northward effected nothing. This in- 
— ity, together with a great want of proviſions i in 
the Britiſh armies, prevented any thing more deci- 
five being effected. Toward the end of the year 
1790, the perations of the campaign cloſed. The 
main army returned to Trichinopoli,'and was after- 
| ward ordered to Madras : | pom wee y led 
His forces back to Bombay. 

Earl Cornwallis, the n e 16> Bari 
{he ating e Dec ator, and took upon 
him the command of the main army at Vellout, 
e miles diſtant from Madras, on the 29th of 
2 75 yy 17 airs e M edows became ſecond 


10 


 iitbosrans n 
in Sommand. He penetrated into Mybore by the © 
7 be boring deceived Tippooz Who oppoſed | 
him with the grand army, by a feint, and taking an 
unexpected route, he ſat down before the importar 
-  . fortreſs of Bangalore on the 5th of March, and 
although Tippoo s army appeared within ten miles 
of the place, no relief could be given to the beſieged, 
vor any effectual means uſed to impede the opera- 
| tions of the beſiegers. This valuable fortreſs was 
taken by ſtorm on the 21ſt. The next month a 
part of the Nizam's army joined the Britiſh, and ſoon 
alter colonel Oldham with joe European ſoldiers, 
5 and a ſupply of proviſions. The deeiſive ſtroke was 
. now to be given to the war by the attack of 'Serin- 
_ "gapatam'; to cover which Tippoo had intrenched | 
huis army. On the 1 5th of May his camp was attacked, 
5 and he was obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs, but 
in good order. No beneficial conſequences, however, | 
- pterined to the Engliſh from this important ſucceſs, 
hs the junction with the Bombay army, under general 
Abereromby, could not be effected on account of the 


5 ſwell of the river, which obliged that general to lead 5 | | 


back his troops to Bombay, in a very exllauſted and de- ] "ls 
73 bilktated ſtate: the want of ſtrong and able draught eat 
dle, 40, 000 5 having been loſt during the campaign 


"(Major Dirom, p. 179 and a great ſcarcity of proviſions ; 3 


prevailed; whilſt no intelligence had been received of 
the Poonahi or weſtern army; the commander in chief 


Was therefore driven to the neceſſity of deſtroying his | 
"heavy, artillery, : and rxtiring to Bangalore. His 


#4 $5. 


1 . vas lo Fey 3 but oh the 5 == | 
„„ 153 2 = ſecond 1. 
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JJ—T— [e 
he nee of the ene guard « of the Mah- 
ratta army, at firſt created an alarm, by ſuppoſing i it 
do be the approach of an enemy, until theſe appre- 
5 henſions were removed; when it appeared that all in- 
| telligence of the *. HARA of this army, ſent from 
time to time, had been intercepted N cut off od | 
the emiſſaries of the ſultan. e 
As proviſions were abundant in alla army, he 
or 5 us of the Britiſh were ſoon ſupplied, although the 
price demanded for every article was moſt exorbi- 
tant, but it was expedient to yield a ready . + 
__ ance; and there was no ſcarcity of money. Tb 
7 _ Notwithſtanding | the fate which ee e bs : 
| capital was at that time averted, yet Tippoo thought 
' fittoſenda Vakeel to earl Cornwallis, with full powers 
d. treat of peace, but the propoſal was rejected. Soon 
after, a detachment from the ſultan's army attacked the 
toynof Coimbettore, which had been taken by the Eng- 
| liſh, and was commanded by lieutenant Chalmers, who, 
aſter a very gallant defence, was obliged to capitulate. 
As che army approached Bangalore, all their ſuf- 
ferings and diſappointments were forgotten in the 
| inſpiring information which they received. Not 
only an ample ſupply of every thing requiſite. again 
0 cake the field, with a moſt decided ſuperiority of 
force, was in great forwardneſs of preparation; but 
8 advices had arrived, that the Briciſh parliament ap- - | 
proved the war, and the. conduct of the governor- 
general; that 500,000. pounds in ſpecie was to be 
1 8 out that ſeaſon by * eee and conſider- 
J 5 able 


is 


. 
OY . 


3 


m1 NDOSTAN. . 


de augmentations to the army and artillery.” 
ius s Narrative, page 24. 

Early in December, enen Abend 4 20 
led through. the Ghaunts toward the Myſore 
| country, and on the uſt of February 1792, the allied 
armies were put in motion. On the 5th, they ar- 
rind within fight of Seringapatam, when immedi- 
ate preparations were made to attack the enemy the 
next night. Earl Cornwallis commanded the centre: 
= Medows the right wing, and colonel Max- 
vel the left. Before day- break Tippoo's army 
gave way, yet the action was ſuſtained through the 

- whole day, but at length the Engliſh poſſeſſed them- 
- ſelves of the Palace and beautiful gardens of 
_the Jultan, to whom nothing remained but the 
Citadel. Tippoo's haughty ſpirit then ſeemed-to. be 
- ſubdued, and he deputed lieutenant” Chalmers and 
another, officer, who were his priſoners, to ſolicit 
peace. On the 16th of February, the Bombay 
army r earl Cornwallis; it conſiſted dof; 2000 
ee and 4000 effective native ; The | | 
— pacific) overtures from Tippoo did not, ae ple] 
prevent an attack being made upon the fort of 
Seringapatam, but whilſt the approaches were regu- U 
_ larly carrying on, Preliminaries for a peace were 
bene by the Britiſh commander and his allies „ Whick 
cauſed hoſtilities to ceaſe on the 23d; three days after 
which, two young princes, the one ten, the other eight 
years of age, the ſecond and third ſons of the ſultan, 


a ae in the Britiſh camp, en from their 


= FL | „ | 


2. 
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it 1 50 not — 1 the I gth « of March that the Gehn. 
| five treaty was ratified. ET 

It conſiſted of eight artic ER 157 ir . kalen 

tipulated to cede to the allied powers, one half of 


of each, and adjacent to their reſpective boundaries, 


eyery diſtrict of which was fully ſpecified in the 


treaty. To the Honourable the Engliſh Company, 


te country ſituated to the northward and eaſtward of 


dam between the two powers on che fide of the Car- 


5 dominions which were in his poſſeſſion at the 
1 commencement of the War, ſubject to the ſelection 


© naticz whillt an extenſive diſtrict along the ſca-coaſt 


or the Malabar or weſtern ſide was ſurrendered, ex. 


tending from Travancore north weſtward, nearly to 
the thirteenth degree of latitude ʒ the revenues of both 


which are ſtated to amount to 13,16,765 5 4+ Can- 
teray pagodas, each equal to three rupees; the whole 5 
amounting to thirty-nine and an half lacks of rupees. 
The diſtricts ceded to the Nizam, and thoſe to the 


Poonah Mahratta power, are deſcribed with equal 
| accuracy, and their revenues ſtated to be exactly 
equal. Three crore- and thirty lacks of rupees were 
to be paid by Tippoo Sultan, either in gold-moheers, 
das, or bullion: one half to be paid down, and 


the other half in three payments, to be made at 


8 of time, nat exceeding four months each. 


Thus was this important war terminated in the | 
be of . and. er, eee in which time all 
the 


— 


ß nmposrax. r EY 
" hk b reſour des of the wee. 8 of 
Miybere were overwhelmed. This ſignal achievement 
H was brought about at the expence of two million of 
debt, contracted by the Engliſh Eaſt- India Cane 
 (Dirom, 9. 27 o.) whoſe poſſeſſions, both on the Coro- | 
mandel and Malabar ſides of the peninſula, are now - 
rendered ſecure from every hoſtile attack; and the three 


principal native powers there are become poſſeſſed af 
a more equalized territory. The generous and diſin- 


| tereſted conduct of the Engliſh toward their allies 
in this partition-treaty, ought to cement a firm and 


| durable Wan oa for whil the ſervices of te axtive Z 


PO ER ſupport to the in every 


acrifice of men and money, during the whole war, 


was made by the Engliſh, except one battle fought 


and a few forts taken by the Mahratta army, aſſiſted 


by the Bombay detachment, under general Little. 
der 
valuable Map. 


Whatever the Sultan now robbe he ones to 0 th | 
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HOSE who delight to inveſtigate the doubtful 


and conjectural origin of nations, have ſuppoſed that 


is made. of the Elamites, an 


the human race, aſter the flood, was firſt diſperſed over 
the regions which afterward bore the name of Perſia, 
2 Elam, or Elymas, the ſon of Shem, the firſt- 
> of Noah. 


In the writings of Moles, mention 


1e by which the ſame 


after they- were commonly Krenn by the appella- 
tion of Perſians; for in the Acts of the [Apoſtles 
(chap. ii. verſe. 9) they are ſo called. In the pra 
1 of Daniel, the country is called Patus. 


The earlieſt records (if we reject the doubeful and 
diſputed traditions of the. Chineſe and Hindoos) 
place the grandeur and power of Perſia in immedi- 
ate ſucceſſion to that of Egypt ; for we may conſider 
the Aſſyrian and Babylonian monarchies are founded 
in the country of which we are ſpeaking. » At that 
time, thoſe extenſive, fertile, and benign regions, now 


1 


@: 3 


43s - 


| known by the general name of Perſia, were poſſeſſed, 4 
to the northward, by the Medes, the middle regions 5 
by the Perſians, and the ſouthern by the Babyloni- 


5 . esa. 5 8 
ans. The 8 o the n 1. bon, Few. 1 

£ tice Ie 'by, that courſe of events, which has 
5 1 among the human race in every | 
; pare 1s jp gl johe; the- inhabitants of the northern 
1 regions oyerran and ſubdued the country to the 
| ſouthward, . The Medes, formed and led by Cyrus, 
: fon of Cambyles, king of Perſia, Who, by inherit. 
1 ance from, bis maternal | -uncle Cyaxares, NN 


1 


0 nd. the three. kingdoms Pains united "under one 
ſovereign, whoſe abſolute power ſerved only. to dif 55 
; play his virtues and his talents, became the admira- c 
; tion and terror of the ſurrounding, territories... The | 
wiſdom of his government gave permanency to that 
dominion which his martial endowments and good 

5 fortune had enabled him to acquire; i that the fero- 

city of a;conqueror was tempered with the equity of 

4 legiſlator. The force of his example, and the 
weight of his authority, were exerted to counteract | 


feminacy... After he had completed his conqueſts, 
© Hs reigned, over his widely-extended empire only 
| ſeven years, and died 529 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra. In the ancient hiſtory of the world, the 5 0 
character of Cyrus ſhines with peculiar luſtre; nor 
| could the memory of this- conqueror and ſtateſman 
be more nobly immortalized than it is by the pen 
#; of Xenophon, who choſe t the perſonal character and 
wile ; government of this king, from which to take | 
th model of a human Brag, formed ey nature, edue- 15 


— : 


natural propenſity of the Perſians to ſloth. and ef- 
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tion, 'habits, and accompli hments, to ru! oh 
and acting in every reſpect for the benefit of the 
people whom he governed: and the illuſtrious Fer- 8 
bo, according to Sir William Jones, deſerves 

to be called the Homer of Perſia, celebrates the fuc- 
| celsful war which Cyrus waged againſt Afraſiah, king 


ol the Turanians, and the kings of Khatai and Indi, 


in a noble poem. "Roſtan, or Ruſtam, was the 
general under Cyrus in this war: he was of princely 
| deſcent ; ; and the Perſians to this day en entertain NY 
| fabulous notions 3 bim. eee 


. 


of of Greed! the wüten of the! ficken wine not to be 
traced. © A-tyrant in his own dominions, he aimed 
at ſpreading miſery ſtill wider. Egypt, ſubdued by 
his power, groaned under his oppreſſions. His rage 
for conqueſt led him to march a powerful army 
into Ethiopia; but from this expedition he was 
obliged to return diſgracefully. It is conjectured ; 
chat this prince. is the ſame that is mentioned in the 


= Jewiſh hiſtory, under the name of. Ahaſuerus. Smer- 


dis, an impoſtor, ſucceeded him, and is called Ar- 
taxerxes, in Scripture: : but he being ſoon cut off, 
: Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who was governor of the 
Province of Perſia, was advanced to the ſoyereignty 
by tlie general conſent of the nobles. He extended 

' his dominions on every fide; reduced Thrace, and 

|. penetrated far into India. His ſovereignty is faid | 
to have extended 2,800 Engliſh miles from E. to 

{| W. woo: the Helleſpont to me an of the river 
f 'T 15 | Indus, : 


£ tary; I "and raſh Di 


ler from N. to I). ne from 


Pontus to the mouth of the Arabian gulf. I his 


W 


r 
Y (4 * 


* glare of re 
| government, which cauſed the manners of the Per- 


s was produced by falſe notions of | 


 fians to become effeminate, ant! their principles cor- 
rupt and baſe; while the empire became unvgieldy + 


from its vaſt extent. Darius had numerous armies, 


but no ſoldiers. An immenſe body of men was ſent 


f 5 K che e Rates of Greece, which - Was totally 


routed by nine thouſand Greeks under 1 at : 


| Marathon. Before Chriſt, 490. „ 


Tube tribute which Darius Hyſtaſpes lere upon 
: choſe parts of India which he conquered; i is afſerted 


by Here dotus 


f to have amounted. to near one third 


of the Whole revenue of the Perſian monarchy. kh, 


ü. According to that writer, the Perſian empire 
| Was, at that time, divided into twenty ſatrapys, or 
governments; ; and he ſpecifics the tribute which was 


leyied from each, which amounted | in the whole to 


14,560 Eubzan talents, According to Dr. Arbuth- 


not's Tables of Ancient Coins, the amount in | 


pounds ſterling i is 2,807,437 pounds. Dr. Robert- 


ſon juſtly remarks that ſuch a ſum was extremely 


wall for the revenue of the great king; and ill ac- _ 
1 cords with many facts concerning the riches, magni- 72 
 ficence, and e of the Eaſt, that occur! in anci- | 


ent authors. 


Kerxes, the ſon of Darius — a e K ce 5 


| ſucceeding: his father, endeavoured to wipe of the 


* —— — 2 
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. 8 "ibs Som eee 5 we may w the 
„»x/ - aheation of Herodotus, who. has. been charged with 
15 facrificing truth to fable and embelliſhment; but in 
tis inſtance he may not be materially erroneous. 
| Rerxes paſſed. this. immenſe army over from Aſia 
into Europe, by forming a bridge acroſs the Hel- 
: 5 leſpont with boats cloſely laſhed together. He di- 
5 rected his courſe. to. Artica through the kingdom, of 
©. Thrace; but in paſſing the ſtraits of Thermopylæ 
dae was oppoſed by a ſmall body of intrepid Spartans, 
. who flew. 20,000. Perſians i in the conteſt for entering 
. the Grecian territories, _ In this. action, Leonidas, 
© king of Sparta, with 300 Spartans, called. te the ſelect 
band of brothers, voluntarily devoted themſelves to 
5 death. Xerxes, after this dear- bought advantage, 7 
175 proceeded t to Attica, and entered Athens; i its inhabi- 
Tz having taken refuge on board the Grecian ; 
fleet, which was commanded by Them iſtocles, who x 
| foon after gained a memorable victory over the Per- 
ſian fleet at Salamis: an action equally deciſiye as 
that of Marathon, and performed ten years aſter it. 
Kerxes finding his communication with Aſia cut off, 
by the Greeks being maſters at ſea, began to de- 

| ſpond; and being deſtitute of all true greatneſs of 
character, from the extreme of haughtineſs, ſunk into 
the moſt abject puſillanimity. Impelled by fear, he 
e e and made a. „Free retreat 

| 7 RP 


e, | bg 
cure ſabliftence, the ee part ae it d penle | 
_ miſerably by famine, that effeftual auxiliar to the 


| ſwords of the Greeks. The Perfian king reached 
" the banks of the Helleſpont, with the ſcanty remhaitr 
of his mighty force; but his bridge of boats had „ 

been ſwept away by a ſtorm, and no means of tran- 

* his famiſhed followers were at hand. With 


'Xerxes, the loſs of honour ſeemed only to increaſe 


his fondneſs of life; heroes alone grow prodigal of 


it when fortune proves adverſe: the appropriared 4 
ſatisfaction of a great mind in diſtreſs, is to die 
bravely; but ſuch a principle rarely actuates an 
Aſiatic monarch. Abandoning his army, he reached 0 


the oppoſite ſhore in a fiſhing boat. The war was | 


- afterward maintained by Mardonius, and other Per- 
ſian generals; the events of it have immortalized £ 
the names of Pauſanias, Ariſtides, and Cymon, under 


_— 


| whom the Greeks triumphed at fea and on land. 


- Xerxes, f no longer captivated by military parade, | | 
abandoned himſelf to voluptuous exceſſes ; and his 


natural cruelty being ſharpened by diſappointment 


and diſgrace, he directed that all the temples of the 
Greeks in Aſia ſhould be demoliſhed, becauſe the | 


| Tonians had burnt Sardis, the capital of Lydia, and 5 
with it the temple of the goddeſs Cybele. This 
Vier was. ſo zealouſly obeyed, that no other temple - 
eſcaped than that of Diana at Epheſus. During this 


: inglorious reign, many provinces prays Were the 


tyrant was at length aſſaſſinated, ans 


N 
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, 

| 
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Artaxerxe 1 his third ſon, ſuc Teeaed I him: this 
oh is ſtyled i in Scripture Akan, The enmity 
Which the Greeks bore the Perſians, cauſed the war 
10 be mens through a great part of this reign, 
85 S which continued: forty years; but toward the cloſe 
| of i it a peace was concluded. On the death of Ar- 
- xaxerxes, the government was weakened by the con- 
deſts which aroſe among his children; of whom one 
was by his queen, and ſeventeen by concubines. 
Each attempting to aſcend the throne, the brothers 
+ mere intent on the deſtruction of each other: at 
logth the fortunes of Ochus prevailed, and he was 
3 acknowledged king, hy he. name of Darius; to 
which was commonly d the epithet of Nothus, ; 
or the baſtard. This prince reigned nineteen years; 
an at his death tranſmitted the diadem to his ſon 
3 Arſaces, by his wife Paraſytis, who. took the name 

| of Artaxerxes; and was called by the Greeks 
| Mneman, or © the Rememberer,” from his retentive 

memory. 

Thug n no > open 5 war was KS He at this time 
between the Perſians and the Greeks, yet mutual 
j ealouſies of each other cauſed them alike to foment 

every civil commotion which broke out in the rival 
ſtate. A rupture ariſing between the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians, an army of Perſians, under Cyrus, 


15 younger. brother to Arſaces, was ſent to ſtrengthen 


the latter againſt the former, a ſhort time before the 
death of Darius their father. Xenophen defcribes | 
this * to have byes, 0 of all the Ferne ſinee the 
| . 1 ancient 


#2099 wy Ernst 


anelebt 8 poſſeſſed of the ple t noble, P's i. 
ent beſt fitted for command, No 1 


ments, and the 1en 
| ſooner did his father's death raiſe his brother 


— throne, than he ſecretly e 9 
to that dignity; in which deſign he was aſſiſted bṽ ß 


their common mother Paraſytis: he founded his pre- 


tenſions on his being born after his father's elevation. _ 


Concealing his real deſign, by the pretence of march- 
ing againſt a rebellious governor, he prevailed on ten 


0 e Greeks, under the command of Clearchus, 
to accompany him from Ionia, in a march of two 
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related in hiſtory to have producedy enceedet What 
were felt on this" oecafion: at length the thingpiun- 
able to obtain any alle viating conditions for hindfe}f 
or his empire, quitted the eity, to throw Himſelf; 
unconditionally, on the mercy-of his conqueror, ant) = 
_ favetl his life by reſigning his crown and kingdom | 
* * 8 wy * number of forces with 
. ien 
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ne, the 5d fer} ao - e PCR 54. 10 na! 
„Mahmud was erdwnecd king of Ferſia on the a/ 75h; 
af October 17 22, being then no,more. than twentyg 
ve years of age; il, however, the life of Huſſein 


Henan Bora LY 7 1 CES 
ber Hts bu the aperaigg ry TY 2 
eee . eor land EYE. a 

f authentic hiſtory hands,; downs. 20d, plainly, 
| prove.thax che Perſians were ſunle ſo Jo in fem, 

ac) and, had ſo loſt every principle cf ſell-defencg, IS - 


| e and the, new. king, ſnom, alter, his, ele, 
yation, marrie e Tee ne pang 85 


the di 


who then reign over the 1 Ruſſians, to > ing vpog | 


© the provinces which lay on the weſtern and ſouthern 


©” Goda the Caſpian eki dae Hadith the 


ſame time formed deſigns againſt 

* = of the Euphrates... At pre when theſe 

reign enemies were diſmembering the kin dot ihe 
wretched Perſians were given up, without mercy, to 


ere plundered, abuſed, ard; ſlaughtered i in the moſt 


ageous manner. The cruelty of their barbarous | js 
erors knew no bounds; the noble city of I,. e 
. lated in a ſhort time. The 


. . ; exterminate 


views of Mahmud ſeem: 
"the Perſians, not to govern them. l 
r pee er Sto Sir William Jones 


| riots hery, t ywhomhey af 


. during the 1 | 
OS: . 3 


LULT ELG,COINK 5 I bn army, by. the vo- 
exceſſes. sto \ which he: | 


-— [7 2s obs loſt the pic a of a hardy ſoldier, i in one ie day 
3 he deſtroyed with his own hand all the b dy! 
"Þ were in his power, Huſſein only excepted 
o infants, whoſe lives that prince interpoſed to ſave 
at the hazard of his own. The fury of thoſe paſſions 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the ſoul of Mahmud, 
5 preſently 1 him into madneſs; e he 
had fat upon the throne of Perſia little more than 
| two years, the irmy which had placed PEAR there 
= depoſed him, and 1 gave ths regal n 
___- __ 6ne of his generals. This prince i umediately cauſed 
he head of Mahmud to be ſtruck off; and (in imi- + 
n. 
had been concerned in raiſing him to the throne by 
ebe the. nne vl: che W e price and 
| of a gener and united wich den: no inconſiderable 


1 50 exact a agreem r | chr ba ti and 
- Aﬀeh: faich, with whom che ſchiſcm bhi tic 
| Was eq . 
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0 e A a the Orcomans in We he 

averſe to wage war Aſhreff: 'theſe conſidera - 

_ tions, ern the weak ftare of that empire, which 

ſiuffered greatly by-a deeifive victory, gained by the 

3 In new ee of Perſia over a large army of Turks, 

brought on a treaty of peace, in the year 1727, 

_ + Whilſt Aſhreff was thus relieved from all tg = 
© ok on the ſcore of foreign. enemies, and was 
27 ſtrengthening -himfelf in his government by. the 
lenity and moder 

ſubjects, his danger aroſe from a quarter where it 


| was leaſt apprehended.) An obſcure man, who by 


birth and fortune ſeemed to be placed far below the 


3 influence of ambition, by the uncommon energy of | 


. his mind, his reſtleſs, aſpiring ſpirit, and a body 5 | | 


3 endowed with a ſuperiority of ſtrength and powers, 


Mich: marked him as the leader of fierce and en- 
: terpriſing barbarians; began at this time to diſtin- 
5 Gad himſelf in the kingdom of Khoraſan. He was 
3 named Nader Kouli, or © the ſervant of the wondet- 


| ful” At the early age of fifteen, he had ſhe wn ſuch — | 


1 Aa daring and intrepid diſpoſition, as ſurpaſſed every 


oy thing which his hardy aſſociates could attempt. A 


. Nen life inured him to arms, and habituated 
him to hardineſs and enterpriſe ; to his followers he 


_ | Fas ſoothing and inſinuating; to his enemies re. 
| | vengeful and cruel; to thoſe who ſtood in the way „„ 


of his ambition, artful and inſidious. He had now 5 
d to ſixth year of his age, and was 
55 of ne like he us, of his 
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eration which he ſhewed to his new 8 
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EàEF„ | av ard wc rar. . 
5 titre pete vf Khorklatt 5, impatient to erte! 
| haus wies he deterfminede ro fake) a part in the af- 
min *Perfia the diſtractions of! that; kingdom T 
5 affording the moſt i inviting opportunity to an enter- 
 - _ prifing/and/ambitious deaden- q natho lifetime / of 
|,  Mahmud+ti& had decaredihimiolf inifavour of the 
| _ efiled prince” Tzhniag;"ihivnſucceſſes againſt dif- 
fſtrent bodies of Alghangriife®Hs' reputations and 
wi profenens of Slojaly” and amehmen to che 
| prinee, whoſe rave ſceined höpeleſe, procured bim 
tte warm conßidenee of the Noht-Gohrea Pehmas; 
' who-raiſehimbto the dighity of à Khan, and gave 
hui the cliff command of the Perfian army: The 
_ natural powers of Nader's mind, unaided" by educa” 
Bie enabled him to penetrate into the! real Tharac“? 
ters and Views of men, and gave Hint that aſcend 
ackbey Which" great mind acquire” Ger the welk“ 
By! HIS attention to the” army, 'he' ebrivetted 4 mi- 
taty body which was truly contettpüible, fut5 4 
Well. diſciplined; "Intrepid, and formidable power: 
; Altreff led his Ach againſt this hew enemy, and 
; z deine Action was fought tear the city « of Pam. 
Soc n, in 2 plain called Mehmandoft, in in Wh ch the 
1 Afghans were totally defeated: this event bapf pened 
on the 2d of October 1729. 9. Soc after 5 Tac: 
. Nader forced their cap. and obliged Aſlireff 
8 to ſeek his fafety by ichn. The vidtottes ib greatly 9 
5 advanced the popularity of Nader, that Tables FH 
NE = began to dſtdyer great Jealouſy” at the growing ; 
188 of His G Wein be had how! inveſted = 
with 


9 1 
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: 5 alan 
conferring on him the ar def Sete his-own 
dne; o r He: wa "Raw dire Than 


aired to Iſpahai alten his de- 
the unfor en eee ee 
death; and plundering the eiry of its moſt» 
val effects, retreateci to Shiras. We are told 
: by the Perſian: writer of che Life ef Naclen Shah, 
een mene molt of the inhabitants in- cold 
blood, and am ng them a number. Of learned men 
who had retired: from the world, and hoped toicloſe; 
| their days in a e tranquillity..; Thus ended 
the government of the Afghans, aſter it had con- 
| tinyed ſeven years and twenty-one days. Wee 
ſoon after entered the capital of Perſia, which ex 
| kibited the molt. difmal ſcene of ruin and deſolation. 
Nader next ohtained, or rather extorted, from the | 
. a delegation, of his prerogative to levy money 
en the people, for the purpoſe. of paying the army; 
_ which power was only wanting to render him king 
in effect, whilſt che paſſive prince enjoyed the empty 
ite. Nader, aſter ſome time, drove che Afghans | 


out of Shiras; and their, "whole fore ce being diſperſed | 


and broken, they G10 che prey. even of the enraged 


I 2 


peaſantry, who put all to death that came in, thely | 
. ; and by | fuck, han e al fund, Af Br 
iſhed. _ ig A nogtehot bn 
The Turks, . 1 lub Jo) orted l the nk of the 
| Agha next felt the reſentment of Nader, and wers 
5 bee 
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| | devoted to hos ee amounting 10% 


men, thought it time-2o throw of the maſks = 


5 che Turks, which furniſhed As wes. Fig eee 
5 eee See eee if e e Somroh< - 

_ Ofmin, tho Turkiſh dee with eee ham: . 
Wk ever; he ſoon wiped off that ſtain by the event of a 
| _ _ © | ſecond action, in which the Turks were routed, and 
„ Oſmin, their leader, ſlain; all che Turkiſh baggage 
ud xy rogecher with tho miltary cheſt, mers 


* 


aa and it 
lives. This battle was aortas. of Octo 
ber 1733. A treaty ofipencs' followed) byiwhich, the. „ 

Turks reſtored every thing which yy had gained 
from Perſia during the inteſtine commotions of that 
> e e, ITY boundaries of the two 

ſettled according to «heir ancient limits: but 

C ciation n ſeems ro have Wenn dup d . 


this Oct caſion, making cke Turkilm force to 
eee horſe, and 30, O00 foot, whilſt he ſinks 
the force of Nader to no more than T5;000 men: 


aſſerts, that the Turks leſt half their 
0 ded, with Abdalla, Sts n 


6 — 


— Hiking our eee, ken ribing ſuch wonderful eir- 
nces. The Porte was then glad to conclude 
dee ben Wucht well" writs chan” che bahn of 
Bagdac had dertled the year before. 
ader, whoſe ambition enlirged as his Set l 3 
; ſeems 1 Alexander betas 
I 3 for in an n embaſ y which was ſent 1 to the 


—ͤ—— L — 


and in che event ef chat day che fame" author oi 


n. Hanway relates it to — afin(h go-" | N 
ye aten on the part of the Perſians, without 0 
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I a” af Am er aürronF. W 
5 bandes üs abe hs time, in the name of the 7 
= Be Ag Nader is deſeribed eee 
-_ _ 5 toAlfanderinihis.valour and fortune. 

+ 42 ale Me per 5s6 the infant king died, pon act 

b derem Nader'convened all the-governors elders} and 
| ni eme lade u Da. near the atiks o 
rwhete che whole of his army,” mourn 

| eco men, was ikev 1 ; ok, 


mine to retire to a e Wen and ear 
I chem to chooſe +king who! ſhould be ER of de- 


sf fopprefing all. endency t differ 
Such pretenſions to a diſintereſted e RY 
the eyes and ears of the audience by 
moſt prepoſſeſſing ſemblance of ſincerity; could 
den gain eee any one: had Nadir been 
ſimmcere in his profeſſions, he would not have collected 
2 005 the ſpot ſo large an army: by means of which he 
held the lives and ft tunes of all preſent at his abſolute 
Apoll. All ranks s concurred. in foliciting Nader to 
accept the dissen 'of Perſia, which he continued 0 
decline; but was ar length Prevailed upon to re- 
- ceive, whillt he ſtipulated that the crown mord be 
eee hereditary in his fanily chat all the fur. 
Vivi enen of che Scffie family ſhoulc 


BY ks dae eck —— . 
2. conditions whichplkainly:ſhew, Aha wiul Nager was ; 


aſing the offer of the eromm of- Feria, he 


A hi ee er compa | 0 ins 
22 were ſtruck on this.occaſion; om which all Nader's 


— hs relates other inſeriptions which were on 


0 intreducgda and: Hr this 1 


2 


: "ka bee felt the weight of his;reſencment, . 
ES Which rere 9 


bx being deprived of their revenue 
: 46 eee den Ty tenance; of the am 13 IF . 


No ſooner, was the new king ſecurely ſeared;,on / 
N es throne, than he turned, his, thoughts to an inva- 
bean of India: be had g nophing at that time do apprk. 5 


55 ; 


- titles were expreſſed, on. the one ſide n and on tbe 
nette an Arabic inſcription, implyings Galt wfat 


- tence are ET e whanadded hence - 

1149, the year of the Mahomedan epoch inwhich 
Nader was raiſed to the throne of Perſia, Seme . 

theſe coins are preſerved» in the: Bodleian library. 8 


ſiome of the coins 3 one was f Nadet ding pf kings, | 
. gf the age. Another, Hinz preglaim . 
through the earthy the-reign;afidiadgre tha inp bo „ 
quers the world. The prieſts alone opp,ꝙ 


chat innoyariontin. religion which chai ambizion „ 


5 e cerety pos 2 19 Sassen the OD em- 
is eee 
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- 
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© Ay Thi e rr erg 


ward India. The pretenxt for wht war ent 
. the Mogul was founded on tlie aſylum which he had 


oo F aaron he was attended bee N fon Naſ- 


5 him hs: 


1075 in Besten de ae 155 


afforded he his terfitories to the fugitive as... 


led an army, conſiſting of more 
doo men, over the mountains. In this: 


than 1 00, 


ie of Perſia e the- ables iſ: his = ; 


Penang 
| emplyd yer and; borchſ bing reduced, 


was Mines | like 


| hs: five read her of. the river eee but eee 
enemy appeared to oppoſe him. When he 0 24. 
vanced within ſeventy-five miles of the capit; 
army compoſed of near 200,000 ; men, comm 


by Mahommed Shah, the emperor of Hindoſtan, 
{a xerfon, was drawn up on the plains of Karnal, - 


offered battle to the Perſians; Nader was no leſ "2 
: impatient for action; and on the 14th of February 
73949 partial engagemens took place whic 
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z mo tdi he favs 90 india; for che 
| phants; on whom the Indians chiefly: 


Addref bf Nader, who ſtruck a terror into 


0 woe ee animals, by preſenting to them port. 
able fires wherever they advanced: theſe. creatures _ 

having an inſtinctive dread of fire, immediately 
turned b ick, and ruſhing pretipitately on the Indian 


army, threw it into confuſion. This defeat left the 
unhappy Mahommed nothing to hope fot but from 


the elemency of the conqueror z to obtain We . 


Four days after the battle; he furrendered himſelf; his 
"frown: and kingdom, into the hands of Nader, who 


made his efiumphal ener into D Delhi on the 9th of 


3 


March following. | 
The firſt act of power Which We alen 
exerciſed; was, to monopolize all the coff to be 
ond in that city, upon which he fixed a very 
advanced price. As the wealth of the ficheſt city 


in the world was then at his mercy, che inconſider- 
able Profit which ſuch à meat traffic could produce, SO 


Was not” likely to oecafion ſuch an act of op- 


preſſion; and it is much more probable that te 
true mbtive was to excite tumults among the poor, 
X who” were deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence = 
by this factitibus ſcarcity! but; Whatever was tùe 
cahſe, ſuch was the effect of the meaſtire; the po- 
pulace roſes and in the firſt intemperance. of their 


| fury killed many Perſians, with ſome circumſtances 
| Cf extreme cruelty. | 
| 5 "Vous . | WM 


; 
| 
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ormidable only to their maſters; by on : 


' Theſe commotions furniſhed a 
3 pretexs 5 


— - a 


pretext to the conqueror for permitting: a . 


maſlfacre and plunder of the city. The carnage con- 
_ tinued for ſeven hours, when the interceſſions of the 
emperor and his nobles pre vai 


ailed on Nader to call 


: : olf his ſoldiers. According to Hanway, 110, 


inhabitants periſhed in this maſſacre; and the Per- 
. fian hiſtorian relates that the enraged foldiery de- | 
moliſned every building by which they paſſed. 
Whilſt Nader continued at Delhi, he ory a 
Aer coin to be ſtruck, with which he paid his | 
army; it bore the following. inſcription :_ 2 Nader, : 
the moſt fortunate, - and the 1 of kings, is the 
moſt powerful prince upon earth On the e 
Lo « May God perpetuate his. reign.” 1 
At the fame time that the royal 1 20h and 


wealth were ſeized, each individual, who Was ſup- 


ben to poſſeſs. any property, from the great lords 
down to the merchants, and even the common 
"bk: was. obliged to deliver up a large portion of 
his fortune. In the midſt of theſe exaCtions, Naſ- 
ralla, the ſon of N ader, was married to a daughter | 
of the Mogul emperor; on which occaſion the face 
of; joy which appeared, was rather adding inſult to 


: the diſtreſſes which the country felt, than aby. allevi- 


ation of ſoch inſupportable oppreſſions. In leſs 
than two months, the Perſian officers had been ſo 
alert i in extorting from the Indians their gold, ſilver, 


_ jewels, rich manufactures, and every other ſpecies 


of portable wealth, that the conqueror began to put 
his AT. in motion to return be deus previ- | 


. 
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5 „„ 2 
6 bülr in Mahbinmed« on the throne of the 
: "Mogul empire ; for which lenity he obtained a grant 
pk all the territory to the weſtward of the Indus. 
Te ſpoils which he brought away are ſuppoſed to 
amount to about ninety millions of pounds ſterling. 
” "Tt is computed that the houſes and goods deſtroyed by 
fire, and the fields that were laid waſte, amounted 
. near twenty erores, or twenty-five millions.. « We. 
5 may reckon, upon the whole, ſays Hanway, cc. that 
dis Perſian ravager ſpoiled the Indians of above. 
120 millions of pounds; and not lefs than 200, 0 
of the natives periſhed; either in battle, by the maſ- 
85 facre i in the city, or in the villages: of which number 
* Tg are ſuppoſed to have died by famine.” 5 | 
- Whilſt the army was repaſſing the mountains, on 5 
8 their way home, the tyrant had the. hardineſs to 
15 demand from every officer and ſoldier i in his camp 
all the jewels which he had collected, as ſpoils, : in 
the expedition. Theſe he claimed as his peculiar | 5 
. and ſueh was his unbou nded. authority, that 
this arbitrary requiſition was acquieſced in, without | 
_ raiſing any diſfatisfaction among his troops.— The + 
8 which flowed from this expedition of + 1 
; FE ader Shah into India, were not confined to the 
conque ring and conquered kingdomz; but the revo- 
7 Jation't in the government of India, which aroſe out 


bo 5 of this event, enabled-the Engliſh company « of mer- s EE 4 


Chants trading to Bengal, to take poſſeſſion of the 
5 territorial government of that province, and to tranſ- 
ber the "Wea: 2 8 uſed to centre. in Delhi 
25 X 2 e a 1 5 8 60 25 
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N ader, 10 returning ih "Us immenſe ſires 
into Perſia, narrowly « eſcapec d death by the hands of 
An aſſaſſin, whom his fon, Riza Kovli, had hired to 
perpetrate the deed; but the Plot being detected, 5 
Riza, by order of his father, was deprived. of fight, 
and akterward put to death. The diſcovery « of his 
. ſon's baſeneſs ſeems to have made à deep and laſt- 
3 ing impreſſion on the father, whoſe ſoul was tranſ- 
<4 4 | eribed 3 in that of the parricidious prince. The con- 
+ ut queror of India from henceforth gave the moſt un- 
bounded. ſcope to his natural diſpoſition for cruelty | 
and oppreſſion; ; and the Perſians, inſtead of experi- 
encing a milder government, and more lenient i im- 
poſts, in conſequence of the wealth of 1 ndia being 
transferred o their Kingdom, were cruelly oppreſſed i 
by tanes and requiſitions, whillt the ſlighteſt indication 
of diſcontent was / conſtrued into treaſon; and the 
228 loſs of ſubſtance was followed either by ſevere corpo- 
real puniſhments, or the loſs of life by the hands of 
the executioner.. Had Nader died immediately after 
- his triumphant entrance into Delhi, his exploits as a 
_ © conqueror would have been as brilliant as any 

ting which had been achieved by man, whilſt his acts 

ol tyrannic ſeverity might have been- palliated by 
great and illuſtrions examples; but his conduct, 
aſter that period, marks his character with no other 
. traits than thoſe which diſtinguiſh the moſt cruel and 

27 CB inſatiable. tyrant. T he Indian treaſures were de- 
7 8 6 polite 
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a in the caſtle of Kelat, by! far he Sage” 12 85 


fortreſs i in the Perſian territory. . 


We owe the knowledge of a e eircum | 
life of this prince to Mr. Ives; who: 
relates, that Nader meditated a marriage with the! 
 Czarina of Ruſliaz the propoſal, as might be ſup-1 | 


„mib! in th > 1 


. poſed, was. rejected, though in terms of guarded 


ben. Voyage from England to India, p. 2 19.— 5 
A ſplendid embaſſy was ſent from” Perſia to thap' 

| court, after the return of the king flom his Indian : 
expedition; and it was then, doubtleſs, that the-treaty' | 
1 of. marriage was propoſed, The empreſs. who then NY 
3 reigned was Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great: "i 


Soon after Nader's return, he cauſed a tranſlation 
of the four goſpels to be made into Perſic; it was 


executed with all the falſe ornaments which romantic 
fiction could ſupply. 5 when this perverted ſpecimen | 
ol the hiſtory of Jeſus, Chriſt was preſented to the 
king of Perſia, he decided very peremprorily on the 
merits of Chriſtianity, although he had not been 


many years capable of reading the manuſcript; and 


' rewarded the tranſlators 1 in a manner very inadequate | 
to the pains they had beſtowed ; ; bur he declared his 
intentions were to inſtitute a religion ſuperior to añ 
9 promulgated to mankind.— It could not be ſuppoſed HY 
that the tyrant of Perſia and the ſpoiler of India could = 


 rilifh a religion, the founder of which declared that 


ls kingdom was not of this world. The ſtrong i | 
natura] powers which Nader poſſeſſed; might” poſſibly = 
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fin AN, Erro or HISTORY. 5 
5 : rival he ae of Mecca, if avarice, cruelty, and 
1- _ tyranny, AL 


not at length entirely poſſeſſed his ſoul, 
and cauſed him to bear down every thing by dint of 
Bis authority, inſtead of ſoothing mankind, and con- 
_ ciliating the public voice. Had he till cultivated 
the inſinuating blandiſhments which procured him 
popularity i in his early career, he might have effected 


6 ſuch things as would have for ever dignified his name; 
but his natural ferocity, which, in many inſtances, 

had been ſuppreſſed during the former part of his 
le, now burſt forth, and marked the ruling paſſion 


in his breaſt ; it narrowed his views, and made even 


his intereſt, as well as his ambition, hold a ſubordinate : 

- place; it ſunk him into @ deteſtable wretch, the 

i ſcourge. and terror. of mankind; and rendered him 5 
1 : odious even to thoſe whom he moſt favoured. 5 


Nader did not long amuſe himſelf with the chi- 


mera of becoming the founder of a new religion; he 
Preſently reſumed an occupation much better ſuited 
td his nature and his habits, by leading an army 
| againſt the Leſgees or Leczies, a people inhabiting 
the mountainous country of Dageſtan, who 
feated and ſlain Zoheireddoula, his brother, whilſt: 


xd de- 


the principal force of the kingdom was engaged in 


the Indian expedition; but in proſecuting this war, 

N ader had well nigh Joſt his whole army by famine, 

and was unable effectually to annqy the enemy. The 
Perſian troops were no longer thoſe bold, hardy, and 5 


diſciplined warriors which Nader had formed; the 


. and manners of India had made them fond of 


ö 8 N 5 E 5 
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lies anc 


Nader reaped no additional laurels. An in 


was now brought forward, named Saun, who. pre- 9 


i to put it to e A be 
war with the Turks broke out in 1743, but from it 


| tended to be a younger ſon of Shah Huſſein: the 


Turks called him Sefi, but he being defeated on the 
very Ir pot where Nader had been elected king, the 
tyrant cauſed a pyramid of human heads, collected 
from the priſoners whom he had executed, to be built 
in memorial of his victory. Inſurrections in diffe- 
rent parts of Perſia ſoon followed; but Nader at 

length gained ſuch a ſignal victory over the Turks, 5 
- near Erivan, as brought about a peace; and this man 


of blood, who had eſcaped numberleſs dangers i in the 


field, at length died by aſſaſſination in his tent. F. our 
Perſian officers, whom he had doomed to death, are 
ſaid to have done this deed. After bravely defending 
_ himſelf for ſome time, the mercileſs tyrant implored 
mercy ; but his aſſaſſins were as obdurate as bimſelf 
had been. He was t on the 8th of June 7 
at the age of ſixty years. | 

This ſketch of the life of 80 Fa 4 a 
man, may ſerve to convey a general idea of his 
character: it need only be added, that not a man in 
Perſia could equal Nader in bodily ſtrength; and 
e voice was ſo powerful, that it inſpired. his troops 
| with boldneſs, and his enemies with diſmay. The 
Perſian writer of the life of Nader, tranſlated by Sir 
William Jones, ſnews how entirely unacquainted he 
Vas with the perſonal qualities of his hero, by fay- 
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Perſia, — ruined 5 ene og of 4 qyrants, 


= was now expoſed to the no leſs ſevere oppreſſions of 


4 petry princes, by whom its little remains of ſtrength | 

2 72 ed, At length the Indian treaſures 
Which had deen depoſited at Kelat, and had conti- 
med untouched during the life of Nader, were 
ſeiged upon by Ahmet, a prince ef Khoraſan; wh 


by their means obtained the ſoyereignty of an exten - 


ſiye country, including the eaſtern part of Perſia, 

and the acquiſitions of the Perſian conqueror in India. 
Tb Georgjans, under prince Heraclius, likewiſe. 
becoming independent, grew formidable by their 
conqueſts and acceſſions of ſtrengrhz whilft all the 


3 ſouthern provinces, being at length brought under- : 


the control of Kerim Kan, enjoyed a ſtate of tran- 


guilimy: and we learn from colonel- Capper, wha- 
1 paſſed through Perſia in the year 1778, that this 


prince had then transferred the ſeat of government 
to Schiras; and though he had effectually ſecured | 


himſelf from the defigas of every competitor, and | 


reigns. (His arms were a lion couchan 


- PRRSTAs , 


5 eee choſe: 
not to aſſume the title of Ahoy . e 455 ; 


_ 4:GovennmenT.] The Perſian 5 wag 
monarchical, 155 in dd ga 0 5 ER: | 
3 The uſual ue 90 eee 54 ae 1 
. is pronounced, which ſignifies, c the diſpoſer o 
kingdoms,” and is the higheſt title known in Aſia; 
itt being equivalent to that of emperor in Europe. 
They alſo added to the king's titles thoſe of ſultan, and 
FEhan or cawn, Which is the title of the Tamer ſove- I 


| the ſun aas it riſes ayer his back. 
_, iÞhe Perſians readily obeyed all tha: ee of = 
| their prince without reſerye; ſo that if the ſon was 
ommanded to be his father's executioner, or the 
. father the ſon's, it muſt be complied with. Yet hat | b 
aid, if he commanded any thing contrary to the pecu- 

lar tenets of their religion, they were under no obli- | 
gation to obey him. Several writers mention a 
miniſter in the Perſian court, whom the king com- 


manded to drink with him; but he excuſed himſelf 5 | ; 


7 by ſaying, he had been a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 


could not drink wine without violating the laws. Joe 


| bf their religion: to which the king replied, 
5 dene, have gone on: pilgrimage to Mecca. _ 
and het drink wine; nnen thy ſove - 

rign commands ge” Bot the nn, n 
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„„ EY or nisronv. | | 
_ fuſing, the king not only abuſed him in the groſſeſt 
manner, but made the ſervants throw the wine "RY 

his TREE, and Pour it ft force into his mouth ; then 


[a e That he Nad 6 e d to 5 bis life; dot 
nor to his religion; and he choſe rather to die than 
Clrink. The king then diſmiſſed him from his em- 
5 ployments; ; but he was ſoon after reſtored; and 
| ſeemed to be doubly honoured by the king, for the 
reſolution he had ſhewn i in "ol to ara _ 
I conſcience. 38 
A prince of a cruel 1 diſpoſition 8 — 
full ſcope to his inhumanity, and wantonly ſport with 
the lives he is under the moſt ſacred obligations to 
Protect: he might enjoy the infernal ſatisfaction of 
making the torments of the guilty a ſubject of mirth; 
and of wantonly ſacrificing the innocent to his ava- 
rice, his humour, or his luſt. Hanway gives ſeveral 
1 inſtances of the cruelty of Nader that muſt ſhock * 
=... every benevolent mind. A perſon who had col- 
reed taxes, was complained of by the peaſants, 
of whom it appeared he had exacted more than | 
be had accounted for to that prince: this was a 
. capital erime, and he was therefore condemned to 
ſuffer death. But Nader, as if he had recollected 
IP ſomething particular of this perſon, cried, “ under- 
ſtand you ean dance well; dance, and J will fave 
_ your life.” The man immediately began to dance, 
dauoubtleſs with ſome tranſports of joy; but the ſhah 
1 ordered the executioner to ſtrike him on the legs, 
. 1 „„ 


* 


» 
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: preventing his performance, the winks cid, a 


8 (ter 


« The raſcal does not dance well ; Kill him.“ 

The ſame worthy author mentions many other 
1 of the cruelty with which that prince abuſedd 
his deſpotic] power, among which the following muſt 
ſerve here. The ſhah having appointed a certain un 
 captain-general : as governor. of a province, impoſed 
on it an exorbitant tax, to be levied in ſix months. 
At the expiration of the time, the governor was ſent 


8 for to the camp, and ordered to produce the account. 


He did ſo, but it only amounted to half the ſum de- 
manded. The ſhah called him a raſcal, and, telling 
- him that he had taken the other half of the money, 


| ordered him to be baſtinadoed to death. His eſtate 


was chen confiſcated, but the value of all his effects 
fell very ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſervants 
of the deceaſed being then ordered to come into the 
| hab's preſence, he inquired” of them if any thing was 
leſt belonging to their maſter: to which they an- 


ſwered, © Only a dog“ He then commanded the | 


dog to be brought before him, and obſerved, That 
he appeared much honeſter than his maſter had been; 
| however, he ſhould be led through the camp, from 
tent to tent, and beaten with ſticks, and wherever he 


1 expired, the maſter of ſuch tent ſhould pay the defl- 


| cient ſum, Accordingly | the dog was dec, 
carried to the tents of the miniſters, who, hearing + 
the caſe, immediately gave ſums of money, accord- 
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uy to their Willies, to , the 408 8 W 
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1 AN  nerTOME. or nero. þ 
by which 
| was paid in the ſpace of a few hours. 

By the laws of Perſia, the crown was „ 
Th the females 1 were excluded: however, the ſon of 
een might inherit, though his mother could 


not. It was: alſo a law in Perſia, that no blind man 1 
| ſhould be raiſed to the throne, © Hence, as thoſe 
males that proceed from the female branches were 
as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe that ſpring from. 
les, that horrid policy of putting out the eyes 


the mi 
of all that had the misfortune - o be allied. to the 


| erown, was executed upon every male of the royal 5 
kbmih. whether they proceeded from ſons or daugh- 


ters: and, as there were no common executioners in 


_ Perſia, the orders for putting out the eyes of the 
royal infants were executed by any one the king 


choſe.” They were even not contented, as 5 
V. with extinguiſhing the ſight by holding a hot i iron 

to the eye, but the very eye · balls were ſcooped out. 
vit the point of a knife, or dagger. 


The princes of the royal blood were called li. ; 


' $2, as, Ibrahim Mirza, or Sophi Mirza; the word 
c Wires fig. the fon of a 28 8 15 ) . 


3 fs wha v were * 1 ho by whom. the | 
| ſhah had any children, and thoſe whom he had never 1 5 
rw to hig embraces; beſide theſe, there were a . 
great number of others, who had the common 
name of ſlaves, and were em ployed in ſervile offices. 


When the Hah died, the be he had converſed 
„% Þ 


means the: whole ſum the ak (dans : 


& 
; hog, 
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6 bbüsta, 3 
: 15 as wives were r vp in 4 Quarter by 


ſelves, and none of them permitted to ſtir out as 9 


"I as they lived, except the mother: of the ſue- 
4 Pa prince, who had generally. an almoſt fove- 

"_ authority within the limits of the haram. 
The eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces 
3 amounted to three or four thouſands _ 
Men of the firſt rank had uſually half a dozen in 
their houſes, and thoſe of inferior quality two or 
three. The eunuchs were uſually ſo made when they 


were between ſeven and ten years of age; for few of 


them ſurvive the 1 1 77 CY it be Ars cill th 

i are fifteen. i 
ö | Revanuss.] All the ans: ol the FIND were 
divided into four kinds: the firſt, thoſe of the e 
_ the ſecond, the king's domain lands; the third, the 


lands of the church; and the fourth, thoſe 8 wy 


1 to private perſons. Under one or other of | 
_ (theſe claſſes all the cultivated lands were included; 


* theſe made but a ſmall part of the kingdom, of . 


Which more than ten parts to one ("rs deſert and | 
uninhabited. 85 e Jy 


The king rs its. ihe 458 8 and nol | 4 
- ſeventh of the breed of the cattle 1 in all the lands not 


| appropriated 1 to his uſe, which was a great aden 
| to the revenue; for the ſhepherds i in Perſia poſſeſſed 
= | large flocks and herds, on which they conſtantly. at- 
tended, lving i in tents, and removing from RON * 


ee e Pres. 2 PE 


— 
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In every province was an officer, named the chief 
2 the ſhepherds, - who took the ſeventh! of the ſheep, 
| aſſes, mules, camels, and goats; but as to horſes, he 
is faid to have had e every 1 third colt; and of filk and 


15 Cotton, one third of. all that 1 was produced 3 


7 1 


out the Kingdom. 

Minerals and precios 8 belonged folely to 
5 king; and the money raiſed by the waters 
© being | g let into every perſon s field and gardens, was 


another conſiderable part of the revenue. All who | 
were not of the religion of the country, whether na- 


tives or foreigners, paid the value of a ducat a head. 


Every ſhop of the working trades paid ten- 
pence, and the. eh, of - the ops. twenty. pence 


" each. | 
The Sas 12 por Atte were ey incon- 
iderable, there being no port of conſequence, except 


© Gambroon. As for the merchandize carried into 
* Perfia, or out of it, by land, that only paid a ſmall 
om for every camel's load, and in proportion for 


every mule or ox, without examining er were con- 


* * 
= 


_ ined i in the packs. 


A very conſiderable part of the revenue ale from | 


7 2 we confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents. made by the 


i f 5 great lords, the governors of provinces, and other 
Perſons, particularly on New Year's day, when they 


bo made preſents to the king of every thing eſteemed 
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35 3 and valuable, or that might contribute to the uſe, 


- the e or the pleaſures of 1155 but, for more 
; 1 5 than 


* 
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T as half: a entary . the thn revenues of 
the ſhah have ariſen from the moſt cruel oppreſſions; 
the people in the greateſt part of the kingdom have 


* — 


been deprived: of their whole ſubſtance by the ty- 


ranny of their pr inces, ad the l avarice 0 
1 governor s. | 2 


Laws, ] The laws a he: is are „ 
"th their religion, agreeably to the grand principle 


of the Mahometans, that the ſame perſon ought to 


bear the ſpiritual and temporal ſwords, and be both 
king and high-prieſt: that he ſhould command in 


war and adminiſter juſtice, as well as explain the ar- 


ticles of faith, and regulate their eccleſiaſtical diſ- 


| cipline; and with this power both Mahomet and 
his ſucceſſors the caliphs were inveſted during 
the firſt five centuries. The Perſian doctors main- 5 5 


tain, that the civil magiſtrate ought to have no far- 


55 of 


ö 


ther concern in the adminiſtration of juſtice, than i in 
executing the ſentences of the prieſt. But this was 
far from being the caſe in latter times, the civil 
power having in a great meaſure ſwallowed up ar. 5 
5 which anciently belonged to the eccleſiaſtical. - 


The principal book of laws was the Koran; belide 95 : 


8 they had a few other religious writings, which | 


conſult them, where either the king or the gover⸗ 


1 Wag sicher to the Koran or any other books. 


_ 
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. chey conſulted for the deciſions to be made by the ” 
\ 1 courts. There ſeems indeed but little occaſion. to ] 1 
N 
nors of provinces ſit in judgment; for their deter- e 
- minations are entirely arbitrary, and they pay _ 1 


#, * 
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ſi0ome precept or paſfage in the K 


80 00 upon e 15 Pas 3 8 1 20 f 
Chriſtians would be unable to live in Perſia, by their 
n daily plundered and abuſed, in 3 of 1 


Pfrieſts and the people were become more moderate, 
and had leſs of a perſecuting Fpirit half a century 1 
- go. than formerly; ; and the temporal courts took 1 
eure that theſe laws were ſeldom put in execution. 
There were no public halls erected for trying 


55 iy a but every magiſtrate heard them 3 in his 


1 or ſome convenient room in his garden 7 
where he had no other affiſtant but his clerk, who 
Miſe) the law; and as there were no pleadings | 
+ in writing after the firſt petition, abundance of time 
was faved, and a ſentence ſoon obtained. a 
8 The temporal courts uſually conſiſted Vide er 15 
perſons: theſe were, the preſident of the divan, the 
| governor: of the City, and the nazir; who decided b 
all eriminal caſes.” As there were no public priſons, : 
chere were neither ſheriffs nor zailors, but every ma- 
| giine confined the criminal in ſome part of his 


| = + own houſe till he was brought to trial, which 


Was generally within 0005: hours after he was 
| taken; and ſentence was no ſooner paſſed than it 
executed, the judge's re e _ 
Rees both of jailors and executiones. 
FM he condemnation of a malefactor in Perſia u 


25 iſtic inguiſned by very little ceremony, nor was the 


| exection ned wich On” He was pony 
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__* Ednelufted-to a field or 0 near the reſdence 


* ige, and the executioner cauſing! him td 
= | kneel, the delinquent pronounced his ereed, te There 


: have: been entire ſtrangers to humanity; 4 
- farisfied with puniſhing | the principals, 4 — = 
all thoſe who were Taken in arms, loſt oy eyes or 
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5 | Criminals of ſtare were alſo:  Erohced/ to Wear, 
collar about 
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bee proved before the judgesſotl 
puniſned by the court, hut 


o 


j 
1 


- ths addons of che deceaſed, for them to put him to 


A 


death in what manner they aſed. - "i ſuch a caſe > 


telations- and friends of the dec 


died, and with loud cries demanded the blood k 0 1 
5 | had murdered their kinſman; which bs os 
| tagiſtrate ſeldom failed to pr miſe chem. ”= bene 25 
des the murderer, by his p = 
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4 . — -— were poor, * baſtinadoed 3 on = | 
et, giving them a certain number of ; 
blows, not under thirty, nor exceeding three hundred. 


wok with his blood 


«for the blood ie les Pint bes remember - 
- Tn God i merciful,” a 


to the relations, who ſometimes i 


- foles of their 7 


: Tz _ Pick-pockets and pilferers were marked with a 


, ; * . 


hot iron in the forehead, and houſebreakers had their 
5 OE TO oft The ſame puniſhment was in- 

flicted on thoſe who counterfeited. the coin, for the - 
- firſt offence ; but for the ſecond, their bellies were 


ond open. They had ſome other puniſhments 
for capital crimes, as, i 


os "OS 5 
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derer . to f 


ie judge's ſervants were 
derec eee of the proſecutors, 


flicte Lao dove 
* oſt: ans tortures 550 could i invent; and it is n ; 


mpaling, ſetting them up to 
the chin in the earth, precipitating a criminal from 
"©: Na due ting: off the hands and feet, and 
etc] . een he ex- 
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Mon, as by "pitting . the fleſh with 8 hot : : 
in Wc but the moſt uſual way of examining of- 
ders vn ee WS, = the foles of TOM 


| Sata pe epi in their weights var 
E mea proviſions to an exorbitant price: but wa] 
| was only in time of great ſcarcity ; the uſual p punif he 
: ment in cheſe caſes is a fine, or the baſtinado, : - 
Retro of the Pzg8rans.] The eſtabliſhed re. 
lgion of Perſia acknowledges the Koran to be the 
| e be of the prophet Mabomet in as full + 
manner as it is received among the Turks; but 
| this heir common faith has not been influential in 
producing harmony and concord; for the private 
intereſts and views of individuals oon gave riſe o 
ſuch a ſchiſm, as rendered Mahomedans as rancorous 
and fierce againſt each other, as the profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian faith have been, when the. purity of their 
rel jon re been ſullied * the . een 


Ali was " 0 bis ts bert for, and au” 
þ to „en the favourite daughter of the Prophet. | 
| Hence "the ein infer his right to the ſucceſſion, 


1 0 ekt ker, arm, r — the 8 of Ma- 
homer, whoſe uſurpation, both as kings and pro- 
Phets, is approved by the Turks. {See a particular 
5 account EY the riſe,” progreſs, and eſtabliſhment 4 
| | . * Mahomedaniſm, 


RA : 
OR 
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8 = N. an rrrrot or HISTORY. 1 
5 1 Mahomedanifen, in the firſt volume of i RP | 
Al at length ſucceeded 7 and the diſpute might | 
EE > bave een loft in oblivion, had he not made dif- 
ferent explications' 'of th 
produced no extraordinary effects till the fourteenth 
8 _ century, when Sheffie, 2 man of an exemplary life, who 


ie Koran.” This, however, 


Pfretended to a regular deſcent from Ali, began to 


teach and expound the Mahomedan law, and the 
„ doctrine of Ali's followers, i in preference to the pre- 5 
8 cepts arm ane by the Turkiſh doctors. This reviving 
1 cel the Perſians began to curſt 5 
5 „ public prayers, and changed the form of the Maho- 


of the injury done to Ali by his 


EE medan creed, by giving Ali the title of the friend of 8 


God. Theſe two ſects being thus divided, 
c maintained the fucceſñon of Abu 
Y of Ali ro6k the name of Schias. eee 


0 
ker, Omar, and 
* themſelves roma WHERE re * 


8 he Perſians s acknowledge that ale; N 


+. "the? true religion before Chriſt, whom May alſo be- 
1 lieve to be à true prophet and teacher ſent from 

= iy God; but that the religion he taught was contained | 
in a book, which, at Mahomet's" coming, was taken 

. by the angel Gabriel into heaven, and the n 
brought down in its ſtead. They alſo, like the other 
Mahometans, ſay; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die upon 


the croſs, but, as he was going to his crucifixion, he 


was inviſibly tranſlated to heaven; and that Judas 5 
being miraculouſly brought thither in his Place, his 
- r e . lie ee and he was cruei- | 
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them in . 


2) 
bel in As ſtead, 7 Thus 
Saviour's miſſion, but mingle. imo 
— relating to bi with: extravagant fi 


rens a. Tren 0 + 


nos if indeed” y deſerve; che name, while 
they follow. the impious hereſy of Arius, /' De/eription | 
| p. XXX v.80 great is the abhorrence which 
rtains of the doctrine which aſe 
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be ferts the unity of God! SD 
2 90 The Mahomedans | Sv two as of aich and 


hat there is no other God 
_ "God, and that Mahomet is his prophet; that men 
_ ought to obſerve. bodily puri fications; pray to God 
. at the appointed times; give alms to the poor; * 
0 month 'of R mezan, and, W 800 in 
n zrimage to the remple o 
Perſians add an Aar me. which o that Ali is. | 
9 friend of God. e 
They i imagine e . as <a dereaſed 
in his tomb, the grave cloſed, and the company. re- 
| fired, the departed ſoul re- enters the body, and is 
Viſited by two black angels, terrible to behold; the 
one called Munkir, and the other Nekir, who oblige 
| the perſon to ſit upright, and queſtion him concern- 
g the unity of God, the miſſion of Mahomet, and 
le good or eyil he has performed, which. they re- 
Cord in a book to be opened at the general juc "0 
"ments 7 chat in 1 the meanwhile « rhe ſouls of the faith. 5 
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OO xerroMs or HISTORY. Te 

anſports of joy; while che wick 
del endure che dreadful pangs of remorſe. They fay, 
_ 3 Want e, is interred; but 
©, that it has no ſooner undergone the iſt examina- 
So by nun in the ſepulchre, than it enters an aerial body, 
mm ich it continues * 1 the general reſurtection 


85 den bett pas e over a certain bridge no wider tha ; 

a a razor's edge; that unbelievers and the ed 1 
infallibly fall, in their paſſage, into hell; but that the 

aachen hall pals the bridge ſuifter than a bird fies 
1 e the air, $ 


and enter into paradiſe. | 85 
e The bleſſed,” ſay they, © after they have taſted 
of rhe: fountain” of living waters, ſhall ſeat them 
155 ſelves on the banks of the river of delight, which i LY 
9 tha ed by a tree ſo immenſely large, that was. a 
muan to ride poſt fifty thouſand years, he would not 
pass the extent of one of its leaves: that Mahomet 
And Ali ſhall ferve the happy with the water of this 
© delicious river, mounted on the Pay Duldul, an ani- 
mul that has the head of a woman, the. feet of a 
__— tag, and the hinder part of a tyger; that they will 
pe attended by innumerable” companies of fair celeſ- 
_ _ tial beauties, with large black eyes, (as the word 
HFouri literally fignifies in Arabic) created on pur- 
. pe: for the enjoyment of the elect,” They alſo 
Fo maintain, that they ſhall enjoy che free wiſe of theſe 
| 3 Hh 5 e 4 8 dee d W 15 785 of fin. 
1 5 ö Es Ln 


ning, bec 1 as is 5 nor hall hs” 
there: experience the effects of ſatiety, but Og es 
and health, and vigour, will be everlaſting. 1 
* ds werner. We Perſian doatrs who BL. 
en in a je itua bea ee . ii. + 
chat th things are thus delivered, only to accom- — I 
modate them to the. groſs ideas of the people; but 
bes the: happineſs of paradiſe really conſiſts in being 
employed about objects proper 5 . as, nd 
| the knowledge of the ſciences, : 
operations of PO UA ana cm Hes body F 
| ſhall have pleaſures ſuitable to its nature, and en 
J all the bn which it is capable; but not, 
as here upon earth, by meat and drink, and ſenſu !! 
lama that hell ſhall conſiſt in regret and de. 
ſpair for the loſs of paradiſe, while the body will - 
be afflicted with the moſt excruciating torments, [4 1 = -Y 
hut after what manner they 2 not er 4. „ 

5 ' cribe. 
her diſtinguiſh 3 into two kinks? one „ 

of which «hey, eſteem ſinful, from its being . ||: 

|  lutely forbidden by their law, as, to drink wine and | | 

_ tron drink, NOS, Gs while the other only | ; 

oo communicates a defilement that renders a perſon ol 
7 ae parking ee e e ee | = 
5 to God, or read the Koran, while * continues in 7 1 3 2 
this ſtate of uncleanneſs. vl 

be bigotted Perſians lay a „ 5 1 

5 the ee of their law, chan on the moral; .. _ | y“ 

| = YT 1 „„ for —— 
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ve 2 whatever ale ey: | omit. 
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* 5 1 5 maxim of et ey I their che 
mme religion i is founded- in purity, and d half of it 
ES 3 5 3 conſiſts in in a man's keeping himſelf undefiled.” 5 
RW 85 heir prayers are held to be vain and criminal when 
* poo ____  offeredupwith unwaſhed hands; and it is the higheſt 
E =p D „ prophatation to touch the Koran in ſuch a ſtate. 
= There Are indeed, ſuch a variety of defilements, 
wur though chey are obliged to pray fre times a 


. 


E _ - gay;\itiisalmoft - impoſſible to prevent their mo i a 
polluted between one prayer and another. 


s che Perſians, like the aſtranomers of Raripe, 
_ L - 2 keckon theit day from twelve at noon to twelve the 
= > next day, the. firſt hour of prayer is. exactly when ; 
i daa is in e meridian; tbe ſecond is in 
I a : the evening ;- the third when it is 0 dark that 15 
* 8 2 . colours cannot be diſtioguiſhed;' the fourth is to be * 
Eo made on lying down to ſleep;- and. the. fiſth in che 
Sq N : morning, and may be performed at any time b 
3 iſappearing of the ſtars and non. 
=: 54 5 In molt Mahomedan countries, the times 55 
=: : proclaimed by the officers-of the maſques 55 
dbiocm their iceples; but in Perſia thoſe. officers de- 
dete the time of prayer from the top of the moſques. > 
1 55 . Upon common days no more than one or two of theſe 
wrnets are employed; but upon feſtivals there are 
. 85 1 ſometimes ten or a dozen of them, particularly on FA | 
RL Friday, which i is their ſabbath ; and ĩt can ſearcely.be 

+ _., conceived how far "By" Voices are heard.” rac : 
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© night, which b. one ef cher cimes for og up. 
ion, or in the morning, they add, 
5 e Awake our. of. your ſleep” and, having repeat 
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kverehce and N ki gan ne pan 5 
they are about; their eyes remain fixed; | 
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O God, moſt great!“ four times, fing ' - 
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-T hey diſpoſe 
of thei "alms chiefly in public brildings, tuch. as, : 
ang ER, bridges, e en, 


185 They have no ſet time for circumciting their chil- 
4 "dren: dome maintain chat it ought. to de at hir. | 


Feen ee generally perform it when the 
child is four or five years old, on account of its 
being leſs painful and hazardous than when 5 
older. Some barber perſorms che operation, and 
.. „ g 
The Perſians have ſeveral faſts, the moſt re- 
_ | markable of which is that named Ramezan, from 
> the name of the month | in which it is held, and 


The . eee lives 
re of M- 
- homer's birth, where is a little chapel, ET 
_ houſe of God, which, according to tradition, was 

built by Abraham, and to which all the Mahomed- 
ans pay an extraordi ary veneration. It has been 
8 Perſian 3 in Ho A. to. 


| 2 as was > rea in ue i of Perſia. 


een, - 
m Mecca to lege, 2 


e be Ptincipdt religious feſtivals of the Perfians wee, 
mere thoſe in conimemoration of Abraham ſacrificing 
oe kis'fon, and that of the martrydom of the two Imans, 


7 HFoſſein, and Haſſein. Thoſe who keep the feaſt We 


-"RE-" break of day, 1 In order to ſacrif 


ol che ci 
2 8 ha or goat, after which they cauſe ſeveral to be 
illed in their own houſes, and diſtribute them among 


"0 


EM next great feſtival, which, in many re 


feath, or martrydom, as they term it, of their patri- 
arch Hoſſein, who was ſlain in a battle with the 
cliff of Damaſcus, who contended with him for the 
en in the ſixty-firſt year of the Hegira. They 
= "had dender troops into a deſert near Babylon; but, 
when he had been purſued fourteen days, was over- 
taken by his enemies, and died bravely fighting _ 
5 covered with wounds. This ſolemnity continues ten 
days, during which no trumpets or mufical inftrus 
\ ments are ſounded, and thoſe who obſerve it e 
lier ſhave nor go to the bagnioo 


Hlaſſein was the eldeſt brother of Hoſſein, 40 1 


| . the ſacrifice riſe early in the morning, and it's out 


6 The ora In brei great en Wide . n f, 
e of a camel, at which, it is ſaid, the king | 
5 bel uſed to af when at Thaham, 2 


as the appearance of a faſt, is'in memory of the 
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nj in che ſame war, What the people en. 
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In treating of Hindoſtan, an adcount was given 
at "of the Parſees of In | 
* (- Perſia, and are of the ſame religion as the 


moment. Th. y are both deſcended from 1 l 
Perſians, and 
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3 Hyſtaſpes, about Sho: eee years 5b 


FEY 1 de ode by the names * 
- Zerdiſht, or Zeravaſht, | lived in the reign of 
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Fd 


5 e as moral work, called Zend, or * the 
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„ which was followed by his Pazend, 


fu < confirmation of his doctrine, as the Per- 
ONS: theſe pieces were after- 
commentary intitled Wan ee 


5 ples, and recommended the  nordipa che goo bin- | 


| Tn much incli bo: nr nj . 
a number of temples ae eke ene of 


By 5 ght; which the people, as uſual, 0 conceived in a 


Ses and literal ſenſe, and began to adore the effect | 
"inſtead of the cauſe, and the figure inftead of the | | 


| archetype. The prieſts took the hint, and the fin, 
or Mihra, became really to them, what our alchy- 
miſts abſurdly conſider it, a powerful e ch - | 


transformed their baſe 


Res ietals into gold; Sir ul. 
lam Jones's Short Hiſtory of Penſia, page 51,—Con- 


5 fucus, or Cumfucu, as the miſſionaries write his true . 
name, the contemporary with this ſingular man, re- 


hi formed and poliſhed the people of China; and, not 5 
many years before him, Solon made admirable laws 8 


; 8 the . — that the Her was 2 en. | 


x ople, is commonly e het everlaſting fire; a 
| phenomenon of a very extraordinary nature, about 
ten er r re from Baku, a city ſituated in the 
e OR haven of the _— 
bol, e Lau, are . ancient eee built 
als: ſtone, ſuppoſed to have all been dedicated to 
fire, moſt of them arched, and only ten or fifteen 
feet high; among which is a temple, in which the 
rs ſtill preſerve the ſacred flame, which they. 
| | has continued burning ever fince the flood; 
and they believe it will laſt till the end of the world. 
It riſes from the end of a large hollow cane, which 
- is ſtuck in the g und, in a blue flame, in colour and 
_ gentleneſs not unlike a lamp that burns with ſpirits, 
but ſeemingly more pure. Here are generally forty _ 
oer eee de ee, 
mage. 

Ae en ee de this e d 
bes e 1orizontal gap two feet from - 
the ground, neat fix long, net 
boom which riſes a conſtant flame, of the colour and 
niturt of that juſt deſcribed. In calm weather ir 
| borng low, but when the wind blows, it em" 
| riſes eight feet high; and yet the flame cannot be 
n on the rock. The 
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+ hom ran have openly profeſſed their religion in that 


; kingdom; there is, however, a village near Iſpahan 
0 * whom it ee the nam 


5 inhabited by IN n 


my 


| of Guebarabad. 


- There is alſo a beck in Perla Dt 8 7 
they outwardly conform, for the ſake of 
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| peace, to the Mahomedan religion, have a ſyſtem g 


Y doctrines that contains the pureſt myſticiſm, which 


contradicting no religion, can put on the forms of ä 5 OS 
„ Their principal aim is to form within them- : 8 | 


ſelves a mental elyſium, by an extinction of all 
- the: paſſions in ſacrifice to God. In this ſtate of 
quietiſm they pretend to feel a certain pleaſure, like _ 5 
_ that felt by the body, when, after its being overs. 

heated, it is cooled by a refreſhing breeze. They 

5 recommend three points to be obſerved in the con- ? ; 
duct of ſocial life; theſe ate, a grateful return tod 
: friendſhip, and for benefits received ; to win all hearts 
by generoſity; and never to depart from . ; 


| by 14; temper, truth, and candour. 
There are alſo another people in Perſia ia, was 
religion ſeems compounded of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, 


and Mahomedaniſm. Theſe are called & Chriſti- 
ans of St. John,” and ſometimes © Sabean Chri- 

dians. They dwell near the Perſian gulf, where” 

there are faid to be many thouſand families of © 

Haw. St. John Baptiſt is their great faint; and it 

is faid they e Obrilt in no other light 

Vor. J I Ca han; 


* * r 
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their doctrines 
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"This a . was eee 5 Soly- 


5 ante Magnificent, after he had taken Belgrade 
tom the Hungarians. He attacked this iſland with an 
army of 200,000 men, which were conveyed thither 
by à fleet of 40⁰ ſail. The troops on the iſland 
conſiſted of 5000 ſoldiers, and 600 knights; Villiers 


de L'Ifle Adam, the grand- maſter, commanded, and 


5 proved himſelf worthy of ſo great truſt. He in vain 
|  folicited aid from the Chriſtian powers: the emperor 
Charles V. and Francis I. were at that time fo deeply 
engaged in their own animoſities and contentions, as 
to exclude all attention to even the moſt eſſential 


general intereſts of Chriſte ndom ; and the Roman 
pontiff, Adrian, exerted all his influence in vain for 
the relief ef a ſociety in the higheſt degree reſpected 


by every Chriſtian power. The grand- maſter, thus 
unaided, with ſignal courage and conduct continued 
to defend the town, which was a place of great 
ſtrength, during a vigorous ſiege of ſix months; 
repelling every aſſault ſo long as his poſts continued 


defenſible, but the town being laid in ruins, be ob- 


tained honourable terms from his generous enemy, 


who admired ſuch uncommon valour and'inflexibility. 


Charles and Francis,” ſays Pr. R obertſon, © aſham- 
2 8 of having occaſioned ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom, 


by their ambitious conteſts, endeavoured to throw 
Ow r of it on each e while all e with 


8 5 . Sreater 


| EY 85 1 Asfaric ISLANDS. VA. k = 8 
. greater Juſtice 3 it equally, to both. 5 
emperor, by way of reparation, granted the knights 


ol St. John the ſmall iſland of Malta, in which they — 


fixed their reſidence; retaining, though with leſs 


power and ſplendour, their ancient ſpirit and impla- 

cable enmity to the en 4 F. Na f Chartes: MM” 

. Ul. p. 201. SET. 
In aneient times this Dinas is: Ec to 4 

_ poſſeſſed the famous brazen Coloſſus, one of the ſeven 


4 wonders of the world, which was ſo large that a ſhip 


under fail might paſs between i its legs. This ſtatue, _ 


which was of ſuch an enormous ſize that its ſtride 
- meaſured. fifty fathoms, or three hundred yards, 


e Apollo, and was caſt entirely of braſs 
by an artiſt named Charles, of Lyndus, a town c 
in the iſle of Rhodes, who was twelve years in 

conſtructing it; it was ſeventy cubits high, and 15 


every part being in proportion, the thumb was 


as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; every + 
finger was of the ſize of an ordinary ſtatue, and for 
the direction of veſſels into the harbour at night, it 
held a light- houſe in its right hand. This prodigious 1 
ſtatue was thrown down by an earthquake fifty or ; 
threeſcore years after its erection, and 1s faid to have 9 
Aaid on the ground till the Saracens made themſelves „ 
maſters of Rhodes, who having beaten it to pieces, . 8 
fourteen hundred and ſixty-one years after it wan; 


made, ſold it to a, Jew; who, having carried it by 
wr to Alexandria, i in 954, there loaded nine hundred 
| camels wor the metal. But after all, Du Mont has 
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8 3 IS AN Kro or "HISTORY, 
urged ſtrong reaſons for ſuppoſing the Rory to be oy 
ee fam. = 

opinion: indeed the extravagant dimenſions aſa 1 
CTeribed to it, and ſueli a quantity of braſs being g fufs 
5 fered to lie on the ground for ſo many ages, would 

deempt el vjedaldus to doubb the rue of i 

= ow „„ 
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3 ber the fertility of its foil, the excellence of its 
© elimare, and the advantages of its ſituation. It les 
a. between thirty. ſour and thirty - ſix degrees of N. la. 
1 tttude, and between thirty- three and thirty-five des 
RY | grees eight minutes E. longitude. It is fixty-nine 
miles S. of the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and 
. thirty-fix W. of the coaſt of Syria. It is about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, ot; Tevelty in 

5 5 breadth 1 in the broadeſt part. "A'S 
ES F ee 
was ſtyled by the poets © the Cyprian goddeſs,” ne” 

Py from the wantonneſs of its inhabitants. 

This iſland was anciently governed by kings, bs 
; it had nine of them when it was reduced by Cyrus, 
. who rendered them his tributaries. Long after 
| YN ET ing the iſland was conquered by Alexander the 
5 ee n upon the en of his * it fell to. 


1  ASHATIO SLANDS. | 3 
| the ſhare 505 Fee king of e under A 
| | ſucceſſors it remained, till the Roma as, without any 
colour for invading i it, ſent Portius Cato to reduce it 
| under their power, which he accompliſhed, and 
brought back to Rome the ſpoils of the iſland, 
amounting to ſeven thouſand, talents, / Aſter the 
_ diviſion of the Roman empire, it became ub: 
ject to the Greeks; from whom it was taken by 
the Saracens, but was regovered from them, and 
governed by dukes. ar princes. In 1191 it was 
ES _ conquered by Richard I. king of England, who 
putting in here for: freſh water, on his voyage to 
b the Holy Land, met with a very hoſpitable re- 
 . - ception; in return for which he baſely ſubdued the 
| Hand, and transferred" the poſſeſſion of it to Guy 
Luſignan, the titular king of Jeruſalem, whoſe fa- 
mily held it for many generations. Under theſe 
Princes it was divided into twelve counties, ”contain- | | 
| ; ju forty-eight great towns, and upware of eight, 
| hundred villages: The Venetians became maſters | 
of it in 1473; and held it almoſt an hundred years; 10 ; 
but Selim II. fon of Solyman the Magnificent, | i 
ſoon after - his father's. death, ſent his general | 
— Muſtapha' agaioft this and. All the aſſiſtance | 
which the pope and the king of Spain could render 
| the Venetians, was not ſufficient to ſave it. Nico- 58 
e capital, was taken by ftorm, the city of || 
 Tramagoſta alone held out for ſome ume, but 


at length Bragadino, the governor, Was compelled: 
2 1 . 3 ve . 4 
| 1 
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gaſter toward the Knights of 


| : 8 ; Rhodes, and e even in oe of of the terms he had 


upon, cauſed the Venetian governor to be 


1 flayed alive; and either reduced to ſlavery or put 
. death the whole garriſon. The lives of 


100,000 Turks are 7 835 to N been the one 


In the year 1573 the Weila ket! a ſe⸗ 
parate peace with Selim II. 5 which Wer 1 5 


| 1 85 75 ige retain this iſland,” 
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8 the deſtruction of the Greek. empire. In the year 
10g, when robbers and pirates were in poſſeſſion of 
| ſeveral conſiderable. places, Tzachas, a Turkiſh mal- 


- +Cohtent, took the city. The Greek admiral. endea- 


N voured to reduce it for the emperor Alexis, and n ad 


a breach in the wall, when the Turk came to its relief : 


þ from Smyrna with a fleet and eight thouſand men, but 


ſoon after abandoned it in the night. In 1 306 this was 
one of the iſlands which ſuffered from the bxaftions | 
of the grand duke Roger, general of the Roman 
armies. The city was then ſeized by the Turks, 


who came before it with thirty ſhips, and put the 


inhabitants to the ſword. In 1346 ſome gallies 
were fitted out by thirty noble Genoeſe, which 
Fo che _ A Ws of at r as. ent 


1 by the Sultan in 1394 to burn it and the towns „ 
adjacent, and to ravage the iſlands” and ſea- . 
ebaſt. Scio experienced much calamity; but, if i it be 
compared with the ſufferings ol ſome” other places, |} 

in thoſe times of rapine and violence,” fortune 1 
55 will ſeem to have concurred with the partiality of 

nature, and to haye diſtinguiſhed. this 28 4 W 

| iſland... _ 8 

The Geniels. continued bo poſſeſſion. of Chios 

about two hundred and forty years. They were 

deprived of it in 1 566, during the ſiege of Malta 
by the Turkiſh admiral, who garriſoned it for 
ſultan Solyman; but the Chiots in general were ſtill 


N A ASIATIC ISLANDS: a 


* indulged with numerous and extraordinary privi- 


leges. They conſiſted of two parties, differing in their 


religious tenets; one being of the Greek perſuaſion, 


which acknowledged the patriarch of Conſtantinople 1 

as their head; the other of the Latin, or Papiſts, . „ 

which enjoyed a free toleration under the Turks, 10 0 
their prieſts celebrating. maſs as in Chriſtendom, _ (1 3:7 

: bearing the ſacraments to the ſick, going in ſolemn | : 
proceſſion, habited, beneath canopies, with cenſers 

in their hands, to the year 1694. The Venetians - 

| - then attacked and took the caſtle; ; but abandoned it ö | 5 


- 


on defeat of their fleet near the Spalmadore 


| 1iſlands, which lie in the channel between Scio 17 7 
1 55 and the continent. The Latins, who had aſſiſted 5 
them, dreaded che puniſhment which their ingrati- _ i: 35 
tude deſerved; and the principal families, with the | 
iba, fled and ſettled in the Morea, | The Turks | 
| | ſeized — — 
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Th » 5 5 8 like 155 | Ctineſe, « py many 
other of the eaſtern nations, maintain chat they had a 
race of Kings, the firſt of whom reigned many thou- 


fand years before the flood, However, it is generally | 
_ agreed, that the princes of the line of the Pharaohs ſat 
on the throne, / in an uninterrupted fucceffion, till 


FE. Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered Egypt, 525 


; years before the birth of Chriſt; and that in the 


reign of this race of pritices thoſe wonderful ſtruc- 


FE. tures. were raifed, which cannot now be viewed 


EFeypt continued under the Perſian government, un- 


without aſtoniſhrnent ; and of which ſomething will 
be faid hereafter, After the death of Cambyſes 


til Alexander the Great ſubdued that empire, when it 


became ſubject to that prince, who foon after built 
the celebrated city of Alexandria. That wonderful 
man poſſeſſed talents which qualified him not ans 


dc conquer, bur likewiſe to govern the world, had not 


his paſſions inflaved him when every thing e 


was ſubdued; yet the noble plans which his original 


and bold conceptions formed, cauſed a revolution in 


the commerce of the world, equally wonderful as his 
conqueſts, and much more permanent. After he had 
10 , > and ſubverted Tyre, he cauſed i its commerce 


— 5 
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J 1 rrrrols or HtfsToRY. 5 5 5 
BD = bo Se INES to Alexandria, og ow became | | - 
I the centre of the Eaſt India trade. | 8 
Alexander vas ſucceeded by IE the onof il 

_, Lagus, 325 years befare-Ehriſt, who again rendered 
hs Eope an independent king 


dom, which it continued 
to be for the ſpace of 250 years. Ptolemy Philadel- 
Phus, his ſon, collected the Alexandrian library, | 
aid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes 
and the ſame rince cauſed t t tranſlation of the 
Scriptures to be made into Greek, which is now 
diſtinguiſhed by. the name of . the, Septuagint,” - 
His ſucceſſors | ever aſter retained the name of 
| Ptolemies, and in that line it continued, until | 
| Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dio- | 
myſius, the laſt king, aſcended the throne, in whoſe 
reign. Egypt was rendered a Roman province, by 
Auguſtus, A, D. 50, and thus remained till the reign 5 
of Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceſſors of Maho- | 
met,. Who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
their hands 600 years. Omar, actuated by the moſt 
| barbarous enthuſiaſm, which led him to conſider all 
neceſſary and valuable knowledge as com priſed in the 
Koran, cauſed that ineſtimable treaſure of ancient lite- 
rature, ſcience, and knowledge, which was depoſited 8 
in the Alexandrian library, to be reduced to aſnes. 
From the time of the firſt Ptolemy. to the con- 
| bu” of Egypt by. the Mahomedans, Europe had 
bdeeen ſupplied with the productions of the Eaſt by 
-84 EE "the Greeks of Alexandria, by: the Romans while they 
I -1. were maſters of Egypt, and by che ſubjects of the 
1 — RY, | . 


e „ krerpr. 5 | $9 
3 came a i; poneviiers: of their addin ; woo Aa 0 1 
f "ponds extending almoſt to a thoyſand years. — all 
The caliphs of Babylon were the Gans of : 
4 Þ Egypt, till about the year 807, when the Egyptians 
ſet up a caliph of their own, called the caliph of 
Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain 
were ſubject; but the governors of the provinces, 
under the caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon wreſted 
the civil power out of their hands, who had hitherto - 
1 enjoyed an abſolute control in affairs of religion and = « 
me and lelt them 85 e ; e of 
1 eee e fl 
BF: At length, abort 8 1 1400 Afare 0 85 . | 
ral of N orradin, the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, 
- ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt: he was ſucceeded 
buy his ſon, the famous Saladin, who alſo reduced the 
kingdoms of Damaſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine | . | 
under his dominion; alſo, about the year 1190, he took 
| Jeruſalem from the Chriſtians, This prince eſtabliſhed |_ 
a body of troops in Egypt, ſomewhat like the preſent 
janizaries, to whom he gave the name of 'Mama- 
Toles: : theſe became a very intrepid and powerful 
body of men. The poſterity of Saladin fat on the 
Ae till the year 1242, when the Mamaluks . 
poſed Elmutan, and gave the crown to one of their 
(own officers, named Turquemenius. This was- the 1 
firſt king of the race of the Mamaluks, which e 
dynaſty engaged in- continual wars with the ih 
tians in Syria and Paleſtine, till ſultan en drove. 
ow Dad out of the Roe” and, 
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5 „% | an xyrrouee: r ren, | 
Eg ee - From this account it appears char Egypt mus one 
5 of dhe bet conqueſts of the Mahomedans; in conſe- 
dquence of which the Grreks, who had long reſorted 
d Alexandria, as the e icf mart of Indian goods, 
were entirely excluded. Notwithſtanding the pre: 
fertility of Egypt, yet the country is Geftüiwte of many 
things which are requilite- in an improved ſtate of 
ſeocietys either for accomm dation or for ornament: 
0 limited in extent, and too highly cultivated to 
afford ſpace for foreſts; Jas level: py have . of 


e uſeful, metals; ic aud be fupphiod vich timber 


pPoortation from foreign countries. The Egy 


for ding, with i iron, ad, tin, and braſs, by 0 | 


while under th e dominion of the Mameluks, 3 not 

to have traded then ſelves i in the ports of any Chriſ- 

| tian ſtate; and it was principally from the Rs 
chat they received thoſe neceſſary articles. 


| e Po tugu ſe bad diſcovered the route jo 


querque, endeavoured to-obtai a jet _ 
> port in the Red Sea; after many = 


| +  atrempts he at lengrh- became maſter of eee 


olf Ormus; but the Venetians finding that their very 


12 lucrative trade in Indian commodities, which they 


carried on under the protection of the ſoldan of che 
Mamaluks, was in danger of being ſnatched from | 
them, ſo far inſtigated that Mahomedan prince, who 
_ likewiſe deeply. intereſted in preſerving ſuch 

commerce in its former. chaowel, that he addreſſed 


| * were ſubjected to the Turkiſh empire by the victo- 
nous arms of Selim I. in 1515, who formed a treaty | 
wich the Venetians, and granted them -groat dom 


. 9 ae TM - Foyer „„ 35 
felinquiſn heir new courſe af navigation; W 
ing, in caſe of refuſal, to put to death all the Chriſ- 


P ro burn their 


| the Red es, in ere to . by eee * 
| wherever they appeared. This he was enabled - 
do by means of the Venetians; for the love 3 
_ cauſe Chriſtians to league with infidels againſt 
\ - | Chriſtians! 'The conteſt was ſharp and obſtinate for 
| hort time; but in the end the Portugueſe entirely 

- annihilated-the naval power of their rival in thoſe. 
ens. Soon after, the dominion of the Mameluks 

was overturned; and Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtiney - 


mercial immunities. ' Ever ſince” this 


A Since the time the country became 5 5 ws - 
| © to toman empire, it has been divided into twenty: 

(ah or bey; the major part of theſe beys relide at 
. Cairo, where always once a week, and ſometimes 


Divan.“ The baſha is the preſident of the coun- 
a, wie executive member of the government; his 
office is Lee eee, e wich 

| al the lands in Egypr are indeed hel of the gra: 
oy” 15 5 5 beignior, 


- Pd 
- 


es, each of which is governed by's f. i, 


ahne! Capper's"Travels— 


| have retained poſſeſſion of Egypt. 95 Tod. 1255 | 


oftener, they. fit in council, called by them the ; 4 
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0 175 A ben + or dieren. 5 
l ſeipnior; and ſtill pay bim boch an angus] rent, We | 
ST wh uponevery deſcent. | F 
TDhhe baſha or ſheick belled: 3 50 jonny or 
| woche of 2 and janizaties, like the grand ſeignior 
dt Conſtant tinople; but, as many of theſe have eſtates 
8 n foch countries, as are under the abſolute power of 
. $ 2 >. f * the baſha, 11 he happens 0 be at variance | 
5 with dose beys, cannot depend on their protection. 
Indeed che beys are ſaid to be perpetually laying plots | 
to deſtroy each other; and upon theſe occalions, the 
baſha does not fail to aſſiſt him who is moſt likely : 
to make a return of ſervices, Pococke obſerves, : 
| that neither the baſha, nor any of the b beys, ſerupfe 
_ taking off their enemies by poiſon or the dagger, of 
3 which he gives the following inſtanee: A baſha, 
iy — knowing that the bey, whom he would willingly diſ- 
. patch, was jealous of his deſigns, ordered his ſervants, 5 
when he came to viſit him, to pour his own coffes 
3 and chat of the bex's'o out of the, fame. pot. The. 
1 og bey, ſceing his, conclu that it c ot be 
=. poiſoned, and drank it off; but the flave, ; on his 
[EE giving. the coffee to the baſha, made Hts ſtep, as * 


1 


: the: 1 — 5 too. 4 e the baſha's s ns. 
The revenues which the grand ſeignor receiyes 
0 Egypt ariſe from the annual rents and cuſtoms; 
allo from-a poll tax on Chriſtians and Jews... he 
1 rents of the villages are fixed, and this is the treaſure | 
SA. which is annually ſent to Conſtantinople, and amounts. 
ts in the whole to ſix n purſes, each purſe, being 
ee nd ne Thus is Is 4 N af; rent, 
51 e pl and. 
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. 
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"a 
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[a when the Nile does not iſ fee cubits en : 


| this is not paid. Te 8 
In the year 1770, „ Al 1 Bey a man an ahn- 
| | guiſhed for us menta and bodily powers, having "= 
dered himſelf extremely popular in Egypt, openly 
| threw off the Turkiſh yoke, and mounted the throne 
| of the ancient ſulrans, being encouraged to this bol 
attempt by the weak and diſtreſſed ſtate of the Ottos 
man empire: nor did his ambition ſtop here, but he 
| alſo laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, and-that pivot * 
Arabia which had been ſubject to the ancient ſultans 
No ſooner had he thus become a re prinoe, | 
than his views were directed to make Egypt, what i 
had formerly been, the great centre of commerce. 
This patriotic uſurper was oppoſed by his brothers = 
in-law Mahomed Bey Aboudaab, the huſhand of his 
ſiſter, whom he had advanced from the condition of 
a ſlave to the dignity of a bey. Aboudaab fo effee< | |. 5 
| wally ſerved the cauſe of the Turks, that he coms © 
ö plea Ali Bey to retire out of Egypt i into Syria; Wo 
returning the next year, at the head of 30,000 men; 
vas totally defeated, near Grand Cairo, in May 19733 | _ 
bis army was cut to pieces, and himſelf taken 
' priſoner; ſoon after which he died. This event 
again brought Egypt under ſubjection to the Porte. 
Ancient Egypt was ſuppoſed to contain eight / /* 
| millions of inhabitants; ar preſent, its population „„ 
not ſuppoſed to reach 99 8 tne mg an or. i „„ 
„ 1 5 
bee of Ecy my This edits 2 0 | 
with proofs of its great antiquity and ancient gran= 
6 II. „ ä 
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Ax „ rerrouts e bs sürchr, 5 
ur. Vat of magnificent cities and noble 
3 . fi ſupply ſcattered memorials to confirm 
1 che truth of e and to eee ſpecimens of the 
and c to perfedtion bra 7a Genet 
Wh A little to the north of Cairo, where now ſtands a 
Turkiſh village, the city of Bustnis is ſuppoſed to 
ſtobd, which was renowned for its temple, dedi- 
ates: to Tris, and ſome: exquiſite pieces of ſculpture 
are ſtill remaining, although the preſent wretched in- 
habitants ſeruple not to demoliſh the nn Precious 
productions of art, when they can find in thema 
ready means of ſupplying domeſtic accommodations. 
About two leagues farther north are the remains 
of the ancient city of HeL.roeoLHs, - called in_Scrip- 
ture On (See Geneſis, chap. xli. verſes 45 & 50), 
which was diſtinguiſhed for the worſhip of the ſun, 
© whole prieſts were eminently {killed in philoſophy and 
| aſtronomy: : theſe firſt computed. time by years of 
36 5 days. The Arabs called this city, & the caſtle 
of the lights,” ſom the ne e which was 
maintained een, oe . 
Memynrs, in ent Mens the engl of ppb 
ern in the height of its proſperity was ſeven leagues 
- In circumference, at preſent exhibits no veſtiges bßß 
which to determine its ſite, concerning which Pliny 
and Strabo formed different conjectures; whilſt Sa- 
vory and Volney, among the moderns, are equally wide 


iin opinion. But although its ſituation is not exactly 
"determined, it is however certain that it was deſtroyed 
. 0M aa This en was the endes of the 
3 
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e and b _ re, the het al when over- 
3 55 of the corn of Egypt, eſtabliſhed his magazines. 
Turks, however, which was, the reſidence of che 


, 7 Migh of Egypt. before they removed to Memphis, 


eg its more remote e ſtill e 


N . the. name of 5 The.an 


Þ of. Carnack. and Luxerien,”, two. "ils, dae 


15 r choſe ruins. x. . 
S Homer makes his RES Achilles draw a ſtriki 
1 picture of Thebes, when, venting bis 

1 be offered to purchaſe his friendſhip for 


3 Not all proud Thebes unrival'd walls contain, 500 a. 
Tbe world's great Empreſs on th' Egyptian plain, 10 | 
| Flint) pours her heroes through an hundred gates, % 5 


le, her e er 2 8 1 bo ha, EY 2 | 


" * . Ty TI: 24 
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3 The poet, as he « Graphs called by Longious,! þ 


in this inſtance, however, ſeems to have de arted from 
his wonted accuracy, for i it does not ppear that this 
famous city had any gates, or was ever, encom· 
paſſed with walls, as no hiſtorian makes mention of 
any, nor are there at this day any traces of them. 


7 
19843 


5 deem Siculus, to BOY. of the Han, TOO 2 5 | 


. \s 8 The n a >. Herodotus, was 


” built by the twelve kings of gi W govern- | 


mont was divided: into twelve parts, and ſerved as fo 


bo od to meet in. «pd; «ja the affairs of 


qu Upon che 


| model 


"pa on Ft 


2mnon, he ſpurns at any gift. e ; 


8 
#0 


_ „e dere eee eee are in ruins, 
and moſt of. them are incloſed; but all have been 
7 _— by time. The immenſe quantity of materials 


* ut bo e diſtance from Cairo * he 
t the | work, and cannot now 


: upon he l 0 at the "Es of the high, ay 
' tains. that accompany the Nile in its courſe, and 


4 RY 3 Their architecture, both 


ng them, renders it impoſſible for 


r to have been built at the ſame time, 
and thoſe that were laſt erected greatly exceed the 
firſt in magnificence and grandeur. They are the 
works, ſays Norden, of the moſt remote antiquity, 
and even more early than the times of the firſt 
hiſtorians. whole. writings. have been tranſmitted 


to us, the very cha of their beginning being 


_ loſt at the time when the firſt Greek philoſophers 
travelled into Egypt. Herodotus, r names 
the time when the largeſt was erected, and makes 

it the work of Cheops.——See Mr. Beloe's 7 nne, 
Viol. I. Page 262370, and the notes annexed. 


The principal pyramids being ſituated near the 


pa where the ancient city of Memphis is ſup- 
: — Goya an T 
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only called; the 


ut, is Sar Es. 1 


FA 
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'Þ e of Mais Mir, . Voluey calls ben : 
che pyramids of Djira.” . . 5 
1 There are four of the 3 A 0 
85 of the curious; beſide theſe, there are ſeven 
or eight other; but theſe laſt are not to be com- 
pared with the former, eſpecially as ſome are in a 
very ruinous condition. The four principal are 
nearly upon the ſame diagonal line, at about 4000 = 
paces diftance from each other; and their four lanes 
exactly comeſpond to the four cardinal points. The 
two moſt northerly are the largeſt; and Mr. Greaves, 5 
who meaſured the bottom of the firſt, found that it 
was exactly 633 Engliſh feet ſquare, and that its 
perpendicular height is 500 feet; but if it be taken 
Ez Ste pyramid aſcends, inclining, then the height is 
equal to the breadth of the baſe. It is a circumſtance {57 
pretty generally known, that the ſquare of Lincoln's- 
inn-fields; in London, was laid out by Inigo Jones, 
- according to the exakt ſize of the baſe of this pyramid. | 
No entrance could be gained into ſome other of 
: the larger pyramids, by the greateſt exertions. of la- 
bour, and the gs * every means which i invention 
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This is the . which He >dotus F 
duile by Cheops. He reigned fifty years, twenty of 


| fourths of the inhabitants of Egypt were em- 
1 ployed, by forced ſervice, in hewing, tranſporting, 
. and raiſing the ſtones. It is ſuppoſed to have 
; been erected about before Solomon's temple, or 860 8 


. Pee Chriſt, NM. Maillet ſuppoſes the pyra- 
A „„ mid 


| rhich he employed upon this vaſt fabric, and three- © | x 


EY. „ 5 A* 'xerroME- or nisrokv. 5 
$M bs a vaſt Mauſoleum; eee e 
bpbhber the body of the king was depoſited, and in the 
Iser one that of his queen. He forms this opinion, 
not on any traces which have been met with of a 
body, for none have been found, but becauſe, 
on the eaſtern ſide of the lower apartment, there is a 
niche, ſunk three feet into the wall, and eight feet 
ET high by three wicle; here, he is confident, that a 
mummy had been placed, according to the cuſtom 
In Egypt, and he is equally ſatisfied unt the king 
. was depoſite in the upper hall, although there is 
5 | 2 no niche to confirm the fact. To the opinion 0 
5 A this learned Frenchman, may be oppoſed that of our 
Countryman Dr. Shaw, who obſerves, that the great 
; cheſt of granite found 1 in the upper chamber, or hall, 
bt the pyramid, was probably intended for ſome re- 
„„ Jigious uſe, it being of a different form from the 
5 „ ſtone coffins uſed in Egypt. Maillet aſſerts, chat ; 
_ when the body of the king who built this pyramid : 
= Was depoſited in this ſuperb mauſoleum, ſeveral 
living perſons, deſtined never to come out of it, 
and to be buried alive with their prince, were intro- 
3 _ duced there at the ſame time; this he is convinced 
ꝓꝑR 28 from havir obſerved two holes, one toward the 
north, the other toward the caſt, which are elevated | 
three feet and an half above the pavement, o one in 
an horizontal direction, which he ſays was deſigned 
1 to admit air to the perſons encloſed in this tomb, 
Et and by this they were ſupplied with their food. 
1 When they entered this receptacle, he ſuppoſes that 
: 0 perſon was furniſhed | with a worn,” to receive | 
HL. him 


> — 


We. 


„ rorpr. „„ . 5 
an ber genes and that they Garsten rendered 
each other this laſt pious duty, until the laſt ſurvivor, | 
Wh muſt want that ſuccour which his companions 
had derived from himſelf and others. The other 
hole, which deſcends to the bottom of the- pyramid, 
ſerved to empty dirt and filth, © This concluſion, © 0, 
though very confidently drawn, being ſupported = 

neither by any traditional evidence, nor by an 

thing found within the pyramid, a ſceptic i in ſuch an 
opinion might aſk, where are the remains of theſe | po 
eoſin; ? what is become of the ſkeletons Not even 

a bone of thoſe victims, who are ſuppoſed to have 
been thus devoted to the manes of their prince, is 
known to haye been found, and neither avarice nor 
aloe could induce a removal of them. But 
though in this inſtance not one corroborating cir⸗ 35 
cumſtance can be produced, yet it is certain that the Fa 
radtice of immuring the living in the ne of 0 
e king did prevail in thoſe times . 

/ _ Which firſt taught ſouls-enſlav'd, and realms. undone, 12 
Lv. enormous faith of many made for hꝓꝓ.. 
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* near ten miles diſtance from tl 
are thoſe of Soccorra, written by Volney, ar 
@ 280). They extend from N. to S. and are ſituated 
85 the foot of the' mountains, in a vaſt plain. . 

One of the pyramids, which riſes above the reſt, 
. called © the Great Pyramid to the North.” Nor- 5 
den meaſuring this ſtructure, found that the eaſt ne 
extended 690 feet, and the north fide 7 10. Te ; 
ee height is 345 feet. 1 5 
5 10 the diſtance of a mile to the S. E. is another, — 
© „ . 3 e 


* 


* % 
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: 360 an b zyrTOME: or HISTORY. 5 
called es the Grea Pyramid to che Soutt 


about 600 feet ſquare. at the bottom... Is tems: to 
racks Hora. caſed al the 28 * SY is buile within 
0 1 1 N SANs FE E. of 
he laſt great. pyramid, is one built of unburned brick, 
Which ſeems to have been made of the mud of the 
Nile, it being a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles 
and ſhells in it, and mixed up with chopped ſtraw, 
in onder to bind the clay together, as unburned bricks 
are at preſent uſually made in Egypt, and other parts 
ol the Faſt. It ſeems not improbable that this pyra- 
mid was bullt by the Iſraelites, and that they alſo made 
the bricks. of which it is formed; for Joſephus ſays, 
«when; tme'tbad extinguiſhed the memory of the 
bene fits performed by Joſeph, and the kingdom was 
trans lerred to another family, the Iſraelites were uſed 
With great rigour; they were ordered to cut canals | 
for the Nile, to raiſe dykes, and to erect en 
Pyramid. l. Ant. lib. II. chap. in. 
Many learned men have been of opinion mat the 5 
pyramids were erected for the purpoſe of making 
aſtronomical obſervations, and to ſerve as ſun-dials, 
by, which the / variation of the ſhadow, in proportion 
to its height, could be taken with a degree of accu- 
ricy. What ſupports this opinion is, that two of 
the fides of every one of theſe buildings ſtand ex- 
actly north and ſouth, ſo as to be true mer 
nes, and the other two ſides ſtand as exactly 
eaſt and weft. Plato firſt ſuggeſted this idea; 
. it * that the yariation in 
the 


. * 


: digious revolution of: 


a 


e of n 


nfiderable ee from the true n 


ſſi.coned a 00 


a ely ſlow and Wenne. would, 108 4 pro- 85 
ars, be found to have o- 


2 Gas wow of: theſe pyramids. in modern times: mw : 


de modern traveller has taken an obles 


: Ahern objefion is ebiive; W. Very | 


jects on another ee bn e 6 Ie could" not t be „ 

n as the n - ret ſizes 4 [a 
ſupport of the opinion that they were Mauſolea, 

- he — himſelf as follows: * This ſterile ſpot, 


_ neceſſary to er 


remote from all cultivated: land, poſſeſſes the quali- 
ties requiſite ſor an Egyptian cemetery, and near it 


Vas that of the hole city of Memphis; the plan x 


Mummies. If we conſider all theſe things we ſhall 


s longer doubt chat the pyramids are only tombs: 


ve ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the deſpots of a 
ſtitious people ſhould have made it a point of im- 


portance and pride to build for their ſueletons in- 


penetrable habitations, when we are informed, chat 


even before the time of Moſes it was a dogtna at 


: | Memphis, chat ſouls at the expiration of fix thouſand | 
* years ſhould return to the bodies they had quitted. 
2 was for this reaſon that ſo much pains were taken 
' to preſerve the body from putrefaction, and that en- 
deavours were uſed to retain even its form, by means 
of ſpices, bandages, and every kind of bene 
rede corrodation. Yolney's Travels, I. . 

i ſo ſymbolical a coi as that of the ancient 
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Av nprrOMK.« OF: ArsroRy. . 
eee ee er- ernte, 


of their, pions as + md ng the Deity. x. 
-. Fhe'Caracomps and EGYPTIAN! dren lf 
the fame plain in which theſe laſt pyramid ed, 
are the caracomss, in which ane fund the remains | 
5 of embalmed bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, Fi 
and ſometimes coffins ſtanding upright and entire, : 
made of ſycamore or Pharaoh's. fig-tree, that have 
: continued in theſe ſubter raneous apartments above 
nd years, t. ; wood is to appear- 
; ſpongy and porous. Biſhop Pocock brought 
70 one of theſe mummies to England, the latter end of 
the laſt century, which i is now at Oxford; and ſeveral 
other are preſetved in the cabinets of the curious. — 
| See an account of a mummy which was inſpected at 
London, in the year 1763, in the Phil. Tranſ. for 
17645: alſo Dr. ein 4 eb in ES . | 
for. 17.94, article The ot mah? 
Among the lipid: is one h tha: W nd 
other animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyp- 
tians; for when they happened to find them dead 
: they embalmed them, and ſwathed them with the 
ſame care as the human bodies, This catacomb is 
much more magnificent n the reſt. The birds 
are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over and ſtop- 
ped cloſe with mortar; they were embalmed by dip- 
ping them in gums and aromatic drugs, and were bound 
vp, like the human bodies, with many folds of linen. 95 
At ſome diſtance is a Srhyxx, whoſe enormous 


„ 


veoerer- 
ke Pon to 1 of every beholder, It 


b cut out of the folid rock; and Dr, Pococke ob- 
ſerves, that what ſome have thought j joinings of as 


ſtones, are only veins of the rock. This extra- 


5 monument, which f 18 ſaid to have been the 


ſepulchre of Amaſis, is about twenty-ſeven feet high. 


The lower part of the rock, or beginning of the 


.. breaſt, is thirty-three feet wide, and it is about a 
hundred and thirteen feet from the fore part of che 


neck to the tail; but the ſand i 18 raiſed about i it to 8 


ſuch a height that, the top of the back can only be 


ſeen. This monument of antiquity is very much 


disfigured by the Mahomedans, who imbibe, from 
their religion, a deteſtation of any eopreſentatian; of 
a human being or any animal. M. P 1 

| Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Eg yptiens: et bes: Obie 
_ dis," 8 that the: A ound in er, 


Me 2 


a nt images: of Phu e, we was repre». 
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| as an hermaphrodite. Savary accounts for | 


this ſymbol, by ſaying, that, as it is under the ſigns | 
8 the Lion and of the Virgin (in Auguſt and Sep- 


r that the Nile overflows its banks, and ferti- 


lizes Egypt, the Sphynx was an hieroglyphic, which 
reminded the people of the moſt important event, of. 


the whole year. Letters on Egypt, I. 287. The Ne - 7 


begins to riſe in the month of June, and probably 


not attain 10 ſummit ay the Tſe; of 10 
Fuad dar; tie, 
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4 ＋ E empire . of Abyſtia is | indifferent called 
Abyſunia, Abaſi, or Habeſſinia, from the Arabic 
_ Herbeſh; which ſignifies a mixture, the country be- 
ing peopled by various nations; but the inhabitants 
themſelves call it Itjopia or Ethiopia. It has alſo 
ter John's country. It extends from thirty-two de- 
grees to forty - five degtees E. longitude, and from ſeven 
degrees twenty minutes to about ſixteeri _— 
| eee e, any, gadom 


1 


ns which rss it tom che Red Prog 
on the 8. it is bounded by Alaba, called by Mr. 
1 Galla; and on the W. by parts little known. 


; 5 The Abyſſinian empire appears to have been from 


46 fiſt foarelation entirely deſpotie; and, according 
to their annals, there never was a period of time 
Aue i its firſt origin, when the princes of this country 
did not claim an abſolute right over the lives, liber- 
ty, and fortunes of their ſubjects, aß well as an 
uncontrollable authority in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; 

and it it is not OO thar there ever were any written | 


* 


: . : 


F - 


| Jaws to reſtrd\t ben eto g a or bean u 

| Kberris of th ROT" . 28 
3 eee of 80 mon, er, Ilacl, wy 
che queen of Sheba, According to them this prin- 
ceſs reigned twenty-five years after her return from 
Judea, and was ſucceeded by this ſon, from whom 
_ deſcended a ſeries of princes in a direct line down 
by. the year nine hundred and fixty, when the crown 
paſſed into. another family, but was afterward res 
ſtored to the former. Hence the emperor ſtill re- 
tains the pompous titles of the Beloved of God,” 
c Son of the Pillar of Sion,” « Kinſman to the race 
4 Judah,” Son of David and Solomon,” and 


7 Emperor of the Great and high Ethiopia, its mrs ; 


- doms and provinces,” &c. They alſo bear in 
arms a lion holding a croſs, with this inforijelim. in 
the Ethiopic tongue, The lion of the 1 1 
* 0 udah is victorious.“ ö 

The reſpect paid to this inen amounts 
to adoration; thoſe who are admitted to his pre- 
ſence fall proſtrate before him, and kiſs the earth as 
they approach his perſon; and it is ſaid that even 
in his abſence they never hear his name mentioned 
without bowing very low, and touching the ground 
in their hand. The other marks of grandeur” | 


| chiefly conſiſt in the retinue with which he is at- 5 


tended; for he is not only accompanied by his own 
| houſehold and guards, which are very numerous, but? 
by all 88 8 and officers, of the empire, who . 
Fog: . W trie 
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* Sado. of their retinue, in. n.the: ächten 407 their 
dreſd, and the ene af their pavilions,” As 
they chiefly Rve in tents, the emperor's camp * 
takes up a large ſpace of ar and makes a very 
ſplendid appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition 
=: the ſtreets, the. great variety of tents, ſtreamers, 
other ornaments, eſpecially the many lights | 
and fires at night, do not a little contribute; ſo. that 
- the whole appears like a vaſt open and regular city, 
in whoſe centre, or on ſome eminent part of it, 
ene the imperial pavilion, which excels all the 
reſt in height, bulk, and grandeur. Next to it are 
- thoſe of the een and royal family, and then 
* the officers of the court, all appearing with 
proportionable, though inferior luſtre : to theſe may 
be added thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which ſerve 
as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſmall ex- 
pence, in adorning them both within and without. 
In ſhort, the imperial camp is of vaſt extent, and 
- "uk od order is commonly obſerved in it. It has 
markets, courts of juſtice, and places where young 
perſons of rank perform a variety of exerciſes on 
zorſeback- Hut all the reſt reſembles only a great 
number of long extenſive lanes, of mean ordinary 
tale, or low miſerable, huts of lath and clay covered 
with ftraw, which ſerve the emperor's guards, ſol- 


ders, and a Wee nultitud cr ues: and 
When a. ;the emperor removes. bw; camp, or, as it 
9 | | may 


of 


4: | LAY ſpot. 


dow, w 


Y a 


= * rate rss, TEE EWA 1 
e eee ſtyled, his ain Whi 


Eg ay 1 

_  chiefly-occafioned either through the wa 0 

proviſions, or the different wars in which he is en- 
_  gaged, the chief” © ca ee is to chooſe ce nt 


Since the time that | eſe 1 were wri den, 
5 os empire has been greatly weakened" by long at 
fierce inteſtine commotions, and the grandeur . 
8 _ the emperor conſequently much diminiſhed; but Mr. 
Bruce ares the 1 gebe . inne of his WAIT L 
| him. 151 is de to firiks, « or nt t the bang to firike 5 
in the king's preſence. Traveli, IV. 70. Sitting on 
e king's” ſaddle, or in his ſeat at Gondar, is high: 
_ treaſon. III. 386. Inall places where a governor is 
inveſted with ſupreme power, it is cuſtomary to have 
an arm- chair lef6empty in the middle of the hall where | 
juſtice i is adminiſtered, which repreſents the mi 
2 to which obeiſance is made. IV. 35 1142 99 
1 There is an officer named Kal Hatze who fits 
always upon" the ſteps, at the ſide of the lattice'w | 
ere there is a Hole, covered in the inſide} | 
Aeta: behindthis'curtains | | 


Z with a curtain of green 


tte king fits, and through the hole ſends,” by this offi 


cer, what he has to ſay to the board, who! my 
+ and "EE? {mp en ee (a wee, 
D OA eter rhe eb 0632 © revel Sel 
„ When he chi was —— whh his army, the 

Shum or lord of a diſtrict through which he paſſed | 


. and hi his ſon were both HOT: becauſe a branch 


I | 


| a home inks arty wats ee A bim. 
nn: birth to the ſevere cuſtom, 

pire, of confining all the 
the fortreſs, or rocks walled 


 _ ahdhad been aboliſhed ſome time when he was in 
1 the 2 From it the late Dr. nn ee 
his ples ance job Raſſelas. 75 
chs, like thei 3 
8 hos of the Jews, allow themſelves 
2 plurality of wives; and not only imitate him i in 
Ws cas want taking thoſe of different religions, even 
5 meuans and Gentiles; and ſome have carried 
2 this 0 far, as to allow their heathen wives to have 
their own temples and idols; ſo that on one ſide 
might be ſeen the church of and on the other 
a pagan e | Others however have, had ſo. 


„ 


/ 


3 


2 | re they montreal * The e . he 7 . 
| princes, however, chooſe to marry. the daughters of © Za 
noble families among their ſubjects ; while others 

pay a greater regard to the natural endowments f 

* 8 mind or the benny of the PRs. than to oc El 
"ev was formerly 5 cuſtom for 8 ape hevet „„ 
60 appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to 
. trouble themſelves: with the affairs of government, ED 3 
© the care of which was Committed to two minifters, ©, 7 
eilen babluded, or favourites: but this cuſtom has *2 
© been long aboliſhed, and they ſhew themſelves tod 
their ſubjefts at leaſt three or four times a year, 
though none is allowed to ſee them tat, except b 
pages who feed them (for both they and all the great 1 EN 
haye their meat cut into bits, and conveyed wWE 0 
mouths by young pages) : when they give audience ' | | 
T foreign ambaſſadors, they oy ft « out of 1 5 . — 
ee curtmin. Ye 17+ 
The revenues of the empire lk to the very u | Þ 
© canes and chiefly ariſe from the four following 3 
branches: the firſt is the tribute paid by the govern= | | 
ors of ſuch provinces and kingdoms as abound with | — 
den which amounts to no more than about five ot fe ur 
ix thouſand ounces per amum, one year with another. 725 
The next branch ariſes from the ſale of all the l 7” 
os of the empire, and the yearly tribute they pay, 

bo ni third W confiſts ofa a tet " of allwne + 
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e are in the hands of one that i is a ſlave; llavery in Sen- 


* 


in Abyſſinia, and no leſs in Nubia, yet cle king of Sen- 
naar, a country between them, poſſeſſes his ſovereignty, 
ee a condition which renders him entirely at the 
mercy of his nobles; and yet the firſt tidle of nobility in 
17 coumy is that of ſlave ; © there is indeed,” ſays. 
Mr. Bruce, « no other. Upon any appearance of 

3 your undervaluing a man at Sennaar, he inſtantly alks 


FE IF 


. 2 if you know who he is? If you do not know 


Ke. ls a flave ? with the ſame idea of ariſtocratical im- 

nce as would be expreſſed in England, upon a 
le occaſion, Do you know to whom yo are ſpepk- 
ing: Do you know that I. am a peer? All titles and 
dignities are undervalued and precarious, unleſs they 


Baar is. the only true nobility.” IV. 45% 


1 5 The reſtriction alluded to above, under which the - 
king of Senhaar rejgns, is as follows : When a king | 
| _alvends i 3 he receives his dignity upon this 


xpreſs. condition, that he may be fully put to 


death by , er fe upon a councit | 
tin 
that it is not for the advantage of the ſtate chat he 


being held by the great officers, and they 
"Houſe be . There is one 


FO _— 


"ION 


4 


; baten no voce in depoſing the kinks, nor is Mm 

mut imputed to him, although he: ſhould thus of 
Y dei murder many of his ſovereigns. Aabimet Sid ds 
om, wit bee. Bruce was upon the maſt inti- : 

2 © e terms while he 1NUE ed at Sennaar, reſided 1 ' 

2 the Ther (Inaig s) palace: he had put to death the 

Hue king, Naſſer, and two of his ſons, who were wel | 
Fron, beſide a child at irs mother's breaſt, and he 


2 TI 


5 h Mr. Bruce belieyed each of them had an 
: : apprehenſion of what was likely to happen. This EE. 

7 royal executioner told our traveller with great cool - 

eſs, in anſwer to the queſtion why he murdered Naſs 


dare to do otherwiſe from duty to Naſſer, whoſe Ty 


> poets od not by r and NS. 55 
death, which if it had not been done in his father's . 
q Len, the vengeance of their enemies might 

| | ſuggeſted and inflicted. He faid that Naſſar was 
” little concerned at the ſpectacle of his two ſons 


ly conjuring Achmet to ſuffer him to . 5 


Vas expected every day to be directed to act tue 
f ſame part by Iſmain, though at that time there way — 
no m ice on the one part nor jealouſy on the other, 1 To 


| ſers ſons | in his. father's preſence ? that he did not Ps 7 


right ix was to fee hs fons lin in regular and ha- 1 
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. 5 fiſtar | Mr. Bir aſked erate! if he was not 
MT tin ned into the'king's preſence, leſt 
be Bennie take it into his head to ſhew him that 
to die or be ſlain was not ſo ſlight a matter as he 
- made of it? He faid by no means; that it was his 
duty do be with the king the greateſt part of the 
morning. and neceſſarily once very late in the even- 
5 | Za ing. That the king knew he had no hand in the 

= 5 5 lan that might be done to him; Hor any way ad- 
VvVoanced his death; iy den ee the point ber 
he muſt die, the reft was only a matter of decency, 
An it would undoubtedly be the object of his choice 
rather to be ſlain by the hands of his own relation in 
private, than by thoſe of an hired afſafſin, an Arab, | 
F Chriſtian dave in e view. ' Travels, 
8 5 t Iv. 46 . 0 5 ff e 
Rex totot of ad e . 2 Ae 7 
N been intimated, that the Abyſſinians boaſt their . 
By ing received both their kings and the Jewiſh religion 
N ſrom Solomon. Of this they have an ancient record, 
Which gives the following account of this ſingula 
| event; © Thar a great and potent que „ name 
. Azeb, or Maqueda, reigning in Ethiopia, being in- 


5 formed by a merchant, named Tamerin, of the great 
Power and wiſdom of Solomon, tr travelled to Jeruſa- 
lem, attended by a retinue ot the greateſt princes and 
. nobles of Ethiopia, and with immenſe treaſure. 

| 13 here Solomon inſtructed her in the knowledge of 


the true God; and upon her return hom̃e, at the end 
* FDV 5 3 88 8 5 . N 
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bt N de Was e ofa oa wb} was, | 


_ called Menilehech, and alſo David. This ſon after-. 


pl ward going to Jeruſalem to ſee his father Solomon, 

vas magnifice tly entertained by him, and anointed. 
op of Ethiopits: by Zadoc, the high-prieſt and. 
when he was thoroughly inſtructed in the law. 
of God, which he was to cauſe to be ob rved in 
his dominions, Solomon aſſigned ſeveral of the 
| firſt-born of -- Iſrael to attend and ſerve. oy. 
in Ethiopia, and furniſhed him with officess and 
een belonging to the houſe of Judah, with 


7 2 1 
There i is nothing in WYy account very N "9 
_ the, fame record adds many circumſtances chat 
are evidently falſe; as, that the firſt-born of 1 
at the inſtigation of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went 


to Jeruſalem, and fetched the ark out of the ure: 5 4 1 


und, being aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped the 
. of Solomon, and arriyed with it in Echiopia 3 
it is not, however, improbable, that the prince ok 
| Abyſſinia might cauſe another ark to be made like, 
that formed by Moſes; and that this ſtory igt 
be afterward invented, in order to. procure it 
a more general veneration. Such an ark is 4 
to be ftill kept, but is ſo cloſely concealed, that 
ken their monarchs are 5 ene 70 the OL. 
of! it. 
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intent upon opening a communication with 5 


 Þ Eaſt n attempt co gain ſame. knowledge = 
d Abyſſinia alſo, To effect bath theſe Pay . „ 
ble ſent Nan de Covilam and Alphonſo de No, 1 


| © Bon two travellers repaired to Cairo, wherice they - EY 
 rravelled in company wich u caravan of Egyptian 


2 where they ſeparated ; Payvs failed diredig 


5 5 Jewiſh ceremonies, . They circumciſe not only. che 
wle but the female infants, which laſt is dene by Id 
off» inal piece of {kin from the clitoris. | | ; 1 3 


el Fins, aan the. her animals keien by 
- | the Moſaic law. According to Mr, Bruce, bus 
1 are likewiſe, interdicted for food. They uſe 
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ear 40 who were both tho-. 1 
5s into the Eaſt, | 


and croſſed over to Aden on the Red 


we Abyflinia, Covillam embarked for the Eaſt : 


Indies. The latter completed bis travels. feces 1 


. 50 ſafely,. but the former was unfortunately 1 1 
and the country remained entirely — 


| unknown. to Evropeans until ſome miſſſonaries X : 
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=: " fred 70 bs name; and d they keep 0 the ferenh TY 
5 : On the e "wa they believe the doctrine 
5 8 15 the Trinity, and that Chriſt ſhall come” TIDY 5 
EN glory to judge the. quick and the dead, when 
IE = 5 . juft thall inherit the kingdom of heaven, and 
x 0 5 i uneepenting finners be ſent into hell. Mr. Bruce | 
3 © relates that a dwarf belonging to Ras Michael, 
prime miniſter of Abyſſinia, whoſe name was Dono, 
8 bo, conſtantly ſpent his 'time in” the ſcriptures, 
the acts of the councils, the works of St. John 
Aren. and other ſuch Toots” as” rant _—_ 
A "» 1 them. Travels IV. %% ͤ]7?ê OS 
1 The Abyſſinian clergy are allowed to marry. 5 
. The people never enter their churches without 
1 = - qui off their ſhoes or ſandals. © The divine, 
feervice conſiſts of a ſet of prayers, palms, and 
1 hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, and for the moſt 
part is performed with great decency and devo- 
5 . 1 without any of that pomp- and ceremony 
3 85 uſed in the church of Rome. They have no bells, 
"IE but call the people to the church by the ſound 
ok wooden hammers, They have neither pews, 
BEES 5 benches, "nor haſfocks, but continue ftanding ul 
„ time. In none of theſe edifices, whether 
Lf: * ſumptuous or mean, are any ſtatues or carved | 
OT: mages of any kind, except pictures: they Will 
3 pot ſuffer any 8 whether pred or caſt 
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157 years b ef re the foundation of Rome; the laver | 
 firnted near the ſhor e ee ee 
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| weakly bake and-_finding the country Ie ” * 


into a great many petty kingdoms and ſtates, either 
| ſubdued 5 princes on Weener ws or r made nem 


_ thoſe sf Bana 


| Von a war ester de 0 wen was inf : 
419 me: ec eee ene, 
nibal, erg be 0 ber rene an wor ama 
e e ee eee, 5 
duiſplayed, Rome obtained a decided ſuperiority or 
| her rival, corrupted by her riches, at the ſume timo 
_ torn and-weakened by inteſtine diviſions, raiſed by 
ö ! the baneſul ſpirit: of party. The commercial p 155 
: 1 ple at length GaN: "ROPE 
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© barbarian, who bad e ere, 3 ol 


named Gibraltar), and, like, an \ inundation, ſpread 
themſelves over the country of Lybea. They would 
ec . they had acquired, could 
cheriſned that military ſpirit with which 
Gente hud nf them; but with this 
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Fuad chem, and re-eſtabliſhed the | pie N id 
dominion till the 


5 which Mahomed h 
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75 7 invaded Barbary, 0 aner . eee pain 8 many 
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| REO eee e. obliged Prong agg 


nounce their religion, or tranſport themſelves to the 


- coaſt of Africa. Thoſe who made choice of the 
alternative of going into exile, to revenge themſelves- ; 
on a the Spaniards, and ſupply their neceſſities, confe-. * 


_ derated with the Mahomedan princes on the coaſt of 
Barbary, and having fitted out little fleets. of cruiſing 


veſſels, took all the Spaniſn merchant ſhips they met 


Che at r and, being well acquainted with the con 
un, and brought away multitudes: of / 


"ay bens. whom they reduced to laren. The 


des on the coaſt of Algiers, were in a fair 


d dba defend thoſe natives, are „ 


Para faith: but the natives, as well as 
their Chriſtian opponents, ſuffered ſeverely by chis . 


inyitation. Their 80 is very ſingular. 
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che injuries which his 
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forth to give him battle, wich an cy 
the onſe.of the Moors and Arabs | 
ü yer the cool and well-direQed b 7 
|  withitood 


_ themſelves from. their. chains, and o'er-maſter their 


n ruſned det the e which defe 
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acre f "all theſe expires, ſhy 6 houle 
ſelyes of the general commotion z * ine 


ing. anden _ 7 — 


| Gde.choſe who were aua found in arms, ve 
r, 30,000 of the 
inhabitants ate ſaid to have fallen by the Lord, 
and 10 70 have been carried a into 
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Hlaſeen \ with. the kingly authority, entering into a 

e hold the kingdom in fee of the 
court of Spain; to do homage to the emperor; that 
he ſhould ſet at liberty all Chriſtian, Naves of what- 


ever nation; and that the Goletta fort ſhould be  - 


| & ri n. _ 1 r for whoſe 1 All 8 


1 5 W the Na hs: prince on che 6 t e e of 
Tunis; but he certainly merited little on the ſcore 
of generoſity, as he retained to himſelf every ad- 5 
vantage which prudent. policy might: lead him to 
covet; and the prince whom he advanced to the 
mere pageantry of royalty, was, from his yeakneſs 
as from his worthleſſneſs, alike unfit to govern, 
Two years after this conqueſt was made, Francis1, 
concluded a, treaty with Solyman the Magnificent; ; 
and Barbaroſſa, with a powerful fleet, ravaged the 
coaſts of W until he was obliged to regire, on the 


"of wy 5 1 "ode pos A . of 110 gallies, 
and made a deſcent at Rheggio, which he plun- 
dered and burnt; aſterward receiving on board a 
body of French troops, he proceeded to Nice, but this 
diſgraceful confederacy roved unſucceſsful; no im- 
| en e could be made, and Dorea ſoon after ap- 
Pearing, Barbaroſſa was compelled to retire. ' The 
dert year, Francis finding how odious ſuch an alli- 
ance rendered 2225 to all  criſtendom, diſmiſſed 
e 25 % ũ ò 3 Barbaroſſa. 
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- knights: of Malta wy 4,000 o dien f. ro 

5 embarked. Doria again commanded the fleet. . 
expedition fat, out very inauſpiciouſiy: : Doria re- | 
monſtrated againſt its being underta 

| ſeaſon of the year, on account of the tempeſtuos 

| weather which was likely to be encountered, an! 

| the, pope ſtrongly urged the propriety. e 

dle ſeaſon ; but neither the great 

Kill en one, nor ni Der (the veneration attached to the Bon 
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4 be of Tunis, the government of Algiers was 
committed to Haſeen Aga, a renegado eunuch, who 
” had highly aden himſelf for his boldneſs and _ 
aktiv fugitives from Tunis, after 
the Spind e gave to Haften a great in- 
ereaſt of ſtrength, ſo that the depredations commit- 
ted on the Spaniſh trade and coaſts were little abated | 
by the ſuppreſſion of one pyratical ſtate. Theſe in- 
ſiults were endured by the emperor, who was ever 
in a ſtate of warfare; for fix years; but, in'r541, he 
determined to make all other concerns ſubſervient 
do bis deſigns upon Algiers. His force, as in ae 5 


conſiſting of 20, foot and 2, 000 horſe, ; wick £7 
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Peſts, the army made go lis, landing + Every | 
thing ther! ſeemed: to. promiſe a f 
> wy: wah ;| comparatively/\ſcmall-force; ſnewed no 
 ____. _ diſpoſitionito/ ſubmit. On the ſecond day after the f 
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5 g the hole night 3 ae 5 
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18 N with united Hate): Early i the morning Haſeen | 
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8 eee than . . 
r ond f the fleet became tnaniſeſt; 1 5 


War and 140 traniſports were loſti on board 
reached 


"of ro 500 men periſhed, and ſuch a 
itte ſhore were killed by che natives. Ib we not 1 
until the day following chat intelligence bf e ber- 
N n e part of th the Heer a Bo 
"then; 4 diſpatch from Doria conveyed eee 
e 1 had brought the ſhattered remains of the 
fleet into à bay conſiderably to the weſtward; thither, 
| homever, de agen famiſtied army wers un. 
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dirion the mighty. monarch. Charles V. who 
Mexico, had juſt then. added. Peru to his vaſt 
again ſar. foot in Spain, 
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not appear that Tunis was long held by. | 
the Spaniar 85 and the kingly title became ſuppreſſ- 
el boch i in that kingdom and. in Algiers, the ſupreme 
authority being veſted. in the dey, and the form of 


government may. be deſcribed, - as a military ariſto- 
crtsey; but all the piratical ſtates continued to be 


parts of the Turkiſh empire, and a yearly ſubſidy 
Was paid to the Porte for. more than two centuries: J 


it being ſo lately as the year 1767 that they threw a 


| off that ſubjection. Algiers. firſt, renounced, this, al- 
' legiance- and. 
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From Algiers ke failed to Tun 
wih a less civil reception,” he 2 
and reduced it to a defenceleſs condition; x 
| he bom: nine dies wh * 5 be 


- weder ae Rether failed te Tilpol, where 
che terror of his name icy. ee bim, he 


In the yoke 2067 2 of Sandwich was 

Ver. r Algiets. to menace the dey for his in- 
action of the treaty which he had entered into with 
Blake. Not being able to obtain any conceffions, 
he made an ineffectual attempt to ſet fire to the ſh 
- in the harbour, bur leaving Sir John Lawſon wit 
=o ſquadron to cruiſe off rhe port, fo many of | 
ny ON 1 N ont * yery « kalt vom. 
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by their loſſes, roſe, m their eee 
another, by whom à peace was concluded to the 
ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, which they 5 
ter than the former ones. In the year 1749, the 
ene F rederick packet-boat, bound from Liſbon 
almouth, was taken by four Algerine cruiſers, 
arried' into Algiers, and plundered of effects © o che 
e 10 pes benennen, after being 
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that prinee having been long accuſtomed to receive; | 5 


laid claim to by preſcription. | Mr. Keppel arrived 
ther in Auguſt, and had an audience of the de, 
but oould not obtain a reſtitution of the property: 
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4 0s n end Poren. . 
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d, bur bottles a were net ful 
dato: be eee e 5 
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tions, er 400 tranip N ; 
WY nd,marines:,0n board, the tranſpot | 
ſoot, and 42000 horſe, conſiſting of che beſt; tre 
in Spain, an artillery of 400 pieces ol cannon, with 

25000 men to work the guns. This | | 


and army were provided with vaſt: quantities of 
ſtores and proviſions. The marine was: under, wag 72 5 
| command, of, on Pedro Caltegan, ui, hel 5 
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country, and being obliged t eck ther fubs: | 
tende by honeſt labour and applications: wouldi.at 
length be induced to increaſe the pre 


the ſpirit of commerce-would have an a 5 
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to navigation? No nation can attempt inalones per: 


de Fd the jealouſy of the-reſt-would:throw . 
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bd vil, and deſenee, ought to be weary of the 


1 er. Aſter having ſo frequently formed. leagues 
0 for ah Ba mutual deſtruction, let them at length take 
+ up! arms for their general ſecurity: war would then, 
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1 frbm the depredations of freebooters, hath 


been the chief cauſe of its continuance. The hope 
of checking the induſtry of every weak ſtate, hath 
accuſtomed them to wiſh, that theſe piracies of Bar- 


bary ſhould continue, and hath even induced them 


to abet the plunderers. This is an enormity, the 
ignominy of which they would never have incurred 
if their diſcernment had been. equal to their rapacity, 
All Chriſtendom would certainly profit by this happy 
accrue to 5 maritime e ſtates, in proportion to their 


power. Their fituation, the ſafety of their naviga- 
en other 


tion, the e of Heir PE | ” 
or wb He pho act dr cg _ advantages 
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which they reciprocally bring upon each 2 


once at t, become beneficial and juſt; and one 
mer venture to aſſert that ſuch a war would be f 
no long continuance, if it were conducted with {kill 
and papimity, L this e ok. the 
| enterpri ee coſt am leg blood 


advantages muſt infallibly | 
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enough to croſs the equinonial l 
gueſe were the firſt to achieve it. The 

che loadfone or magnet, wanna iron, was well known 
20 the ancients, and appears to have exci 

_ aſtoniſhment. | Cicero ſpeaks of it as ſuch an incre- 

ble fact, as could not be believed if i it was not 

y proved, (4e Divinatione, l + i. ſeat. 39.) 
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Ore erful! or in ns part wh Nite 8 
e e hich more eee HA. Nat. 15. . 
| nxxvi. cap. 16. But to what an height wauld the 
wonder of the ancients have been "raiſed, could they 
have had the foreknowledge, that, in future: dune N 
another property Thould be found in this o 9 
ſüubſtance, by which an inſtrument would be obtain⸗ 
: e capable of —_ coy n they 
ws to every part of the globe 1 The comply | 
- to adopt the words of an able writer, «'tmay be faid to 
have opened to man the dominion of the ſea, 00 % 
have put! him in full poſſeſnon of the earth, by en 
{i him to viſit every part of it. Flavio Civic, n 
citizen of Amalfi, a town of conſiderable tr rade in the = 
en of Naples, v was the author of this great dif- * 5 1 
_ |tovery, about the year 1 302. It hath often been the Ss | 
fle of thoſe illuſtrious benefitors of mankind, who - | 
| have enriched ſcience and improved the a arts by their | 9 5 7 
Inventions, toderive more reputation than benefit from. 85 
the happy efforts of their genius: but the lot of Gioia "1 
bas been {till more cruel: through the inattention of | : 


ig znorance of contemporary hiſtorians, e has been de- 8 5 


75 Fade even nof che fame bo whichhe had ſich: a 7 5 title. / 1 
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Th 2 A krrrolt or HISTORY. we | 
this event, though productive of greater eee than 
| a recorded in the annals of the human race, is 


mitred to us without any of thoſe nieces 


which can gratify the curioſity which it ON . 


awakened.”  Rebertſon's Hiſtory of America, i. 


. | Collenas & 2 rombellus de Acus nauticæ Irventore, - 
3s Acad. Bonon, tom. ii. pars lll. p. 372. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, who was deſtined as the 3 


: high honour of revealing a new hemiſphere to Euro- 0 
peans, was by birth a Genoeſe, who had been early 
trained to a ſeafaring life, and, having acquired every 
branch of knowledge connected with that profeſſion, 
was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his {kill and abilities, 
- than for his intrepid and perſevering ſpirit. {This - - 
man, when about forty years of age, had formed the 
| great idea of reaching the Eaſt Indies by failing weſt- 
ward; but, as his fortune was very ſmall, and the 


attempt required very effectual patronage, defitous 
that his native country ſhould profit by his ſucceſs, L 
he laid his plan before the ſenate of Gena, but the | 

ſcheme appearing chimencal, it was rejected. He 


then repaired to the court of Portugal; and although 
- the Portugueſe were at that time diſtingyiſhed for their 


commercial ſpirit, and John II. who then reigned, 


was a diſcerning and enterpriſing prince, yet the pre- 

poſſeſſions of the great men in his court, to whom 
the matter was referred, cauſed Columbus finally to | 
fail in his attempt there alſo. He next applied to 


Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Arragan 


| and arctis, et the kung: time ſent his . 


„ WEST labs, * 1 
holomew 8 followed the ſame ä 


"un was well qualified to fill the immediateplaceunder 1 


© ſuch a leader) to England, to lay the propoſal before 
Hen VII. which likewiſe; very fortunately for the 
future well being of the country, met with no ſuc= 


ceſs. Many were the years which Chriſtopher 
Columbus ſpent upon ineffectual attendance at the 
5 Caſtilian court; the impoveriſhed ſtate into which 
the finances of the united kingdoms were reduced, 
- by the war with Granada, repreſſing every diſpoſi- 


tion to attempt great deſigns; but the war being al 


length terminated, the powerful mind of Iſabella 


broke through all obſtacles ; ſhe declared herſelf the 
patroneſs of Columbus, whilſt her huſband Ferdi 


nand, declining to partake as an adventurer in the 
voyage, only gave it the ſanction of his name. Thus 
did the ſuperivt genius of a woman effect the diſco- 
"RT of one half of the globe! Ty 
The ſhips ſent out on this important 8 were 


; a three in number, two of them very ſmall: they 
had ninety men on board. Although the expenſe 
of the expedition had long remained the fole obſta- 
cle to its being undertaken, yet, when every thing 
was provided, the coſt did not amount to more 
than 4000/7. and there were Ms for twelve | 
he put on board. 


Columbus ſet ſail from port Palos; | in tht pw. 1 
_ of Andaluſia, on the 3d of Avguſt 1492: he 
| proceeded to the Canary iflands, and thence directed 
Li Fovrle: due W. in the latitude of about twenty- 
DS. 5 eighr 
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cauſed ſuch. 2 5 00 tap EEE and mutiny to ariſe 
Mong 8 ſuperior addreſs and ma- 


5 of the brd became unequal to re- 
preſs, ee for theſe qualities he was eminently 5 


diſtinguiſhed. At length he was reduced to the ne- 
fl er te ring into a ſolemn engagement to 
en the enterpriſe, and return home, if land did 
not appear in three days. Probably he would not 
"my bern able to reſtrain his Sn ſo long from 
| ing fo untried 


. —— in Wenig "Mon Hr rag very | 


much on his {kill as; a ee in e the 
veſſels. | 

ladies: REN Jade: to the hinges! by this puls 
tion, for unqueſtionable indications of land being near 
bad appeared: flocks of land- birds, which were in- 


cbapable of ſtretching far out to ſea, were ſeen; 


branches of trees, and canes newly cut, were taken 
up, with a piece of carved timber; . and to confirm 
"ow hope, the ſhips were come into ſoundings. = 
Gow: length the appearance of land changed their 

| deſpondency to the moſt exulting rapture. It was 
an iſland abounding with inhabitants, both ſexes of 
which were quite naked; their manners kind, gentle, 
and unſulpecting. Columbus named it San Salva- 
dor; it is one of the cluſter which bears the general 
name o Bahama 29 was only three degrees thirty | 
. „„ minutes 


hg 7 68 80 [te ie PTA 


= of the Canaries from which he took his depar- : | 


This navigator was ſtill fo confirmed it n dhe 7 


| os which he had formed before he undert 
the voyage, that he believed himſelf to be then Pg 
wb iſland which was ſituated adjacent to the Indies. 
Proceeding to the 8. he ſaw three other illandes 


vieh he named St. Mary of the Conception, Tas 5 


nandina, and Iſabella. At length he arrived at a 
very large iſland, and as he had taken ſeven of the 


natives of San Salvador on board, he learned from 


| them that it was called Cuba, but he gave ir the 
15 1anna. He next pro: 


en de d ee Ts og e. 2 


dom by which he was employed, and it ſtill bear 
the name of Hiſpaniola. Here he built a fort and | 
formed a ſmall ſettlement, He then returned home, 
having on board ſome of the natives, whom he had 


taken from the different iſlands: ſteering àa more 


þ ſouthern courſe, he fell in with ſome of the p 
iſlands; and arrived at the port of Palos on the 15th 
March 1493, having been ſeven n even 1 
on this moſt important voyage. 

his arrival, letters patent were ved 69 thy. 
| king and queen confirming to Columbus and to is 
' heirs all the privileges contained in a capiculation/ | 
Which had been executed before his departure, 
bi family was ennobled, e 
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: ; of Europe, ſeem to have adopted the ide rar 55 


Columbus, in conſidering the countries which he 
had diſcovered as a part of India, Whence Ferdi- 
nan and Iſabella gave them the name of © Indies,” 

in the ratification of their former agreement with _ 

Columbus. Even after the error was detected, the 

name was retained, and the appellation of Weſt 


| Indies” is now given by all Europe to this country, 


and that of Indians to the inhabitants. That the 
Eaſt Indies might be reached by a weſtern courſe was 
proved not long after by Magellan; the only error 

? therefore imputable to Columbus, is his ſuppoſing 
them ſo near to Europe, in that direction, which 

- implies that he had no accurate idea of the circum- 
ference of the globe; as fuch an opinion was founded 
on its ſpherical form. It is indeed remarkable, how 


many of the conjectures which have been made, and 
pPpinions formed, by the moſt intelligent and en- 


Iightened of mankind, in all ages, reſpecting the 
- globe, have been found to' be erroneous when ex- 
: periment has ſubſtituted fact for opinion. A ſtriking 

inſtance is in the ſuppoſed exiſtence of a terra auſtra- 
tis incognita, which, when inveſtigated by Captain 


Cook, vaniſhed like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion. _ 


The opinion of a northern paſſage to the Eaſt In- 
dies, whether by an eaſtern,- or a weſtern courſe, 
vans no leſs believed, and is now, no leß confured ; 

' for although it ſeems highly probable that no land 
i in the t northern I yer a barrier, 
5 : To RT N 


V wer INDIES. 


| equi ee is formed FRA the immenſe ex- ka a 
poanſe of ice which ever e the © polar p 5 
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Nothing could poſſibly. 4 more ee oy 1 
5 rouſe every active principle in human nature, than 1 
tte diſcoveries which Columbus had made; no time 
was therefore loſt, nor expence ſpared, in preparing 

a fleet of ſhips, with which this great man ſhould 
reviſit the countries he had made known. Seven- 
teen ſhips were got ready in ſix months, and fiſteen 
hundred perſons embarked on board them, among = 
whom were many of noble families, and who had 
filled honourable ſtations. Theſe engaged in the en- 
terpriſe from the expectation that the new diſcovered _ 


country was either the Cipango of Marco Paulo, 


now known to be the iſland of Japan, or the Ophir, 


from which Solomon obtained os oo 00 HORA Fg 
7 merchandize. NOTE 7; 
- Ferdinand; n now 4 a conn whit beter 35 
El he had been unwilling to venture for the obtaining, 5 
applied to the pope to be inveſted with a right in 
| theſe new-diſcovered countries, as well as to 4 
future diſcoveries in that direction; but as it was 
neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome ſavour of re. 
| ligion in the buſineſs, he founded his plea on a de. 
ſire of converting the ſavage natives to the Romiſi 1 
| faith. Alexander VI. who then filled the papal chair, 
it ought to be premiſed, was the moſt profligate and 
| abandoned of men: being a native of Arragon, and 
a of conciliating the favour of F erdinand, „ 
3 ͤ Dd4 "= = = 
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when he arrived at Eſpagniola, he had the affli 
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1 1 5 to 1 che as ee . e of the 


© he therefore beſtowed. on Ferdinand and 


Tabs * all che countries inhabited by infidels, 


which they had diſcovered, or ſhould diſcover;“ 

hut as it was, neee to prevent this grant from 
| interfering with one not long before made to the 
_ crown of Portugal, he appointed that a line, ſup- 
| poſed to be drawn from pole to pole, one hundred 
leagues to the weſtward of the Azores, ſhould ſerve 
e between them; and in the plenitude of 

| n the Ke enen 


Cclumbus he l on . voyage + 8 
t of Cadiz, on the 25th of September 


| to find that all the Spaniards whom he had left there, | 
__ amounting to thirty-ſix in number, had been put to 
| Gcath' by the natives, it in "_ for eee e 
nee he it m 
Aſter having traced out thb a of a Ray to be 
- les a large plain, near a fpacious bay, and given 
it the name of Iſabella, in honour of his patroneſs 
the er of Caſtile, and appointed his brother, Don, 
to preſide as deputy governor in his abſence, 
Columbus; on the 24th of April 1494, failed, with 
one ſhip. and two ſmall barks, to make farther dif- 
relies in thoſe . In this voyage he was em- 
a anal 


F 


-. WEST INDIES, 


| ploy Bve. e and fell in = 0 many 1 : 


inds on the coaſt of Cuba, but oi epi. 5 


a hq except the iſland of Jamaica. 
1 after his return to Hiſpaniola, he reſolved to . 
| 3 8 war upon the Indians, who, according to the 5 . 
7 eee hiſtorians, amounted to 100, ooo men; theſe 


cg, experienced every lawleſs act of violence from 
their invaders, were rendered extremely i inen 
and thirſted for revenge; a diſpoſition which appears 
to have been foreign to their natures. Having N 5 
lected his full force, he attacked them by night, 


| L whilft they were aſſembled in a wide plain, and ob- _ 
_ qained a moſt deciſive victory, without the loſs f 


dne man on his part. Beſide the effect of cannon and 
fle arms, the noiſe of which was appaling, and their 
ehe, againſt a numerous body of Indians, aan 
drawn together, in _ higheſt degree deſtructive, 
Columbus had brought over with him a ſmall body 


en The" Tack; whe had never before ſeen | 


ſuch a creature, imagined. the Spaniſh horſes to be 
rational beings, and that each with its rider formed Ry 
but one animal: they were aſtoniſhed at their ves 5 
and conſidered their impetuoſity and ſtrength as ir- 
reſiſtible. In this onſet they had beſide another 
| formidable enemy to terrify and deſtroy them: 4 
| great number of the largeſt and Benet ſpecies 0 
s which were then bred in Europe, had been 
" hevughebirken, which ſet on by their mitten ruſi- 
ed 6 the Indians with the fierceneſs of ſavage 
a and; whwoer they came; the mifefable 
Rey” 


7 
* 


part of the Spani 0 


bo natives threw Gol ales weapons, without | attempt- 


ing feſiſtance, and fled with all the ſpeed which ter- 


„ ror could excite. Numbers were ſlain, and more 
maade priſoners, who were indiſcriminately conſigned 
dene be pon dhe mnthority 


of a NMS. in his poſſeſſion, that five hundred of theſe 


captives were ſent (or rather brought by Columbus) 


to Spain, and ſold publicly in Seville as ſlaves. Hi 0 


* of America, 470. edition, vol. I. note xx. p. 440. 
The character of Columbus ſtands very high in 


the eſtimation of mankind; he is venerated not only 

as à man poſſeſſing ſuperior fortitude, and ſuch a 
ſteady perſeverance, as no impediments, dangers, or 

_ ſufferings, could ſhake, but as equally diſtinguiſhed 

- for | piety and virtue. His ſecond ſon Ferdinand, 


who wrote the life of his father, apologizes for this 
. ſeverity toward the natives, on account of the diſ- 
treſſed ſtate into which the colony was brought: che 5 
change of climate, and the indif; penſable labours 


which were required of men unaccuſtomed to any 


exertions, had ſwept away great numbers of the ner 
ſettlers, and the ſurvivors were declining daily, whilſt 

ſuch was the irreconcileable enmity of the natives, 
that the moſt kind and cireumſſ & conduct on the 
Ic . mand not have been effectual | 


have been generally e Prong all dee cee 
haye beſtowed upon the diſcoverer of the new world 
us warmeſt commendation unmixed with cenſure. 
A is an e alt 500 ne from exalted 
merit, 


* 
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merit, in to | impute a deliberate plan of cruelty and _ 
extirpation to a man revered for moral worth ; but : 
although a pert affeAation of novel opinions can only 
originate in weak minds, and can be countenanced 
1 by ſuch, yet a free and unreſeryed ſcrutiny i „ 
facts, can alone ſeparate truth from error, and appor- . © _ 
. tion the juſt and intrinſic degree of merit belonging 
to any character. That Columbus had formed a 
1 of waging offenſive war againſt the Indians, ._ 
and reducing them to ſlavery, before he entered upon 
his ſecond voyage, and, conſequently, before he was 
z; apprized of the deſtruction of the people which he 
had left upon the iſland of Hiſpaniola, may be i in- 
ferred from his providing himſelf with ſuch a num- 
ber of fierce and powerful dogs. Having found 
the natives peaceable and well diſpoſed, he had no 
reaſon to apprehend that they would commence un- 
provoked hoſtilities ; the cavalry which he took over, 
; | whilſt it tended to impreſs thoſe people with the 
| deepeſt awe and veneration, was fully ſufficient for 
the ſecurity of the new colony, if the friendſhip | 
the natives had been ſincerely meant to be cultivated 
by a kind and equitable deportment; but to treat 4 
them as a free people was inconſiſtent with the views 
Which led to planting a colony, for as the grand i in- ; 
centive to undertake theſe diſtant voyages was the ; 
hope of acquiring gold, fo, as Columbus had ſeen 
ſome worn as ornaments by the natives, and had been 
informed that the mountainous parts of the country | 
yielded that POD metal, he had anne expecta- 
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dns in his: en, and in the nation at large, 

which both his s intereſt and ambition compelled him 
6s fares poſſible to realize: the Spaniards could not 
obtain gold without the afliftance of the natives, and 
theſe were fo cönſtitutionally indolent that no allure- 
ments of preſents or gratifications could excite them 
to labour. To reſcue himſelf therefore from dif- | 
grace, and to ſecure future ſupport, he ſeems delibe- 
- rately to have devoted a harmleſs race of men to 
ga or ſlavery. Such as ſurvived the maſſacre - 
_ of that dreadful day, and preſerved their freedom, 
fed into the mountainous and inacceſſible parts of 
- the ifland, which not yielding them ſufficient means 
of ſubſiſtence, they were compelled to obtain a por- 
- tion of food from their cruel purſuers, by i 
. in order to ſupport life; a tribute being 
ee upon them which was rigorouſly. exacted. 
_ Theſe wretched remains of a free people, thus 8 
_ driven from fruitfulneſs and amenity ; compelled to 
ubour for the ſupport of life; a prey to deſpondency, 
which the recollection of their former happineſs 
eee eee hopeleſs ituation rendered 
+ Inſupportable, died in great numbers, the innocent, | 
but ee een to European avarice. Such are 
the fats which have ever been admitted, yet, ſtrange 
contradiction ] Columbus is celebrated for his hu- 
ur. goodneſs! but ſhould he not rather be con- 
| ſidered as a moſt conſummate diſſembler; profeſſing 


. © "moderation whilſt he meditated fubverſion? and, 


ike. moſt of che heroes and conquerors whom hiſ- 
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| wry Wed renouncing every dase of juſtice | 
and humanity when they ſtopped the career of his 


abition ? Ferdinand Columbus, his ſon and bio- 


- grapher, has with great addreſs covered the name 5 
of his father, whilſt the admiring world has beo 
| Hittle diſpoſed to cenſure a man, the ſplendour of 3 


| whoſe actions fo powerfully faſcinates and dazzles. 


j 


When Columbus returned to Spain from his 
Second voyage, he found chat his enemies had been 


0 very active and ſucceſsful in impreſſing Ferdinand 


and Iſabella with unfavourable ſentiments of his con- 
duct; but he ſo far recovered his credit, chat a qua- 
dron of ſix ſhips was fitted out, with which he pro- 
cteded « on a third voyage, on the goth of May 1498. 
Taking a more ſouthern courſe, he diſcovered the 
land of T rinidad, on the coaſt of Guiana, near the 
mouth of the great river Oronoko. The ſwell oc- 


 cafioned by this vaſt river pouring its waters into the \ 
ocean was ſo great, as to expoſe the ſhips to ex- 


treme danger, but after long combating. the. cur- 
rents and tremendous waves with doubtful ſucceſz 
he conducted his ſquadron ſafe through a narrow 
ſtrait, which ſeparates that iſland from the continent; 
this he called, © Bocca del Drago,” the 15 00 os 
mouth. He juſtly concluded, that ſuch a vaſt 7 
of water muſt flow through a country of immenſe ex- 


tent, and that he was now arrived at that continent 


cover. 


which i it had long been the object of his wiſhes to diſ- 


. Full of that idea he ſtood to the Weſt, WY” 
along the coalt of thoſe. | provinces . how. - known, * 
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te names of Paria and Comana. He landed in 
= ſeveral places, and. had ſome intercourſe with the 
7 natives, who reſembled thoſe of Hiſpaniola i in their 
appearance and manner of life. © Thus,” ſays Dr. 
Robertſon, © Columbus had not only the glory of 
diſcoyering to mankind the exiſtence of a new world, 
but made conſiderable progreſs toward a perfect 
= | knowledge of it, and was the firſt man who con- 
- ducted the Spaniards to that vaſt continent which 
| has been the chief ſeat of their empire, and the 
" ſource of their treaſures in that quarter of the Woe.” 5 


min of America, I. p. 140. 


„ afterward directed his courſe to Hispaniola, | 

and on quitting the continental coaſt fell in with the 
ſmall iſland of Gubagua, and the larger one called 

Margarita, not far diſtant: theſe fervent became 


4 5 remarkable for their pearl fiſhery. > 
. he enemies of Columbus having at length 4 


x ſtroyed. all his credit with Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
_  -* * Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Calatravia, was 
24S appointed to repair. to Hiſpaniola, with full powers 
do inquire into his conduct. This commiſſion Bova- 
_ dilla exerciſed in the moſt arbitrary an ſevere 
manner; for, without having recourſe even to the 
form of a judicial inquiry, he diveſted Columbus of 
all authority, and, putting him 1 in chains, ſent him ; 
* priſoner to Spain: but the authority thus exer- 
ciſed was not long held; Bovadilla was ſuperſeded, 
and the government given to Ovando, who, how- 
ever, proved in the ſequel to be but little leſs ini- 
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© mb to 8 Although ibls violent cn 
vas not approved by the king and queen, who en- 
. by outward marks of attention and res 
bes, to wipe off the ignominy which had been caſt 
upon the diſcoverer of America, yet it is probable 
he would never have prevailed upon them to aſſiſt 
him in undertaking a fourth voyage, had it not been 
br the diſcovery. made by the Portugueſe, of ſail- 


5 ing to the Eaſt Indies by doubling the Cape ok 


Good Hope; but as it had ever been his firm be- 
ef, that the country which he had diſcovered, was 
not far from the Eaſt Indies, and that there was” : 
more direct way thither, by the route which he had 
ſtruck out, he prevailed upon his noble patrons to 
aſſiſt him in aſcertaining this important point: he 
had, however, only four ſmall barks aſſigned him; 
the largeſt not more than ſeventy tons burden. In 


this expedition he was accompanied by his brother 
Don Bartholomew, and his ſecond ſon Don F endl 3 


nand, who afterward wrote his fe. 


He failed from Cadiz on the gth of May I 3 7 
but without being inveſted with any authority in the i 


country which he had diſcovered. When he arrived Fj 
at Hiſpaniola, he found Ovando little . inclined to 


afford him aſſiſtance; he therefore/ſoon quitted that | ; 


5 iſland, and ſteering toward the continent, explored 5 
all the coaſt from Cape Gracias a Dios ſouthward, 


0 until he arrived at a harbour, which, on account ol 


its beauty and ſecurity, he called Porto Bello; Whilſt 
5 2 HO he went aſhore at ſeveral places, and 
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ſometimes ä 


So: to the 
enn . 
could not effect it, 


many | hardſhips chietly' f on g- 

Ovando, and ſoon after his return to Spain 
patroneſs Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, died; 
this moſt. able eke, did not Hoy ſurvive 
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4 HE Wilt Aiſcoveties which had hole Pg 
by Columbus, excited in the Spaniards a reſtleſs 


: : | Hirle of enterpriſe. Ferdinand alone imbibed no por- 
ton of that ardour which inſpired his ſubjects; there- 3 


fore, inftead of proſecuting diſcoveries at his own en- ; 


. pence, he choſe rather to grant his licenſe to private 


adventurers, who were willing to embark thelr for- 
7 tunes in ſuch purſuits. Tn the year 1499, ſome mer- 
chants of Seville entered into a partnerſhip with 
| Alonſo Ojeda, who had accompanied Columbus o 
his ſecond voyage, to undertake diſcoveries and at | 
fic with the natives, in that part of the ſouthern con- 
tinent, which Columbus had coaſted, and in ſome | 
parts had landed upon. They obtained the "royal 
| licenſe for this undertaking, and F onſica, biſhop of - 
| Badajos, who” was preſident of the council of! ndia,” 
patronized the ſcheme, and furniſhed the commander 
with the journal which Columbus had made, during 
his voyage to thoſe parts, together wich his harts. 
. e, . . 7 
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On nisronr. N 
The ſecond in command was Americus Veſpucius, a 
Florentine; well born, of good abilities, and con- 
ſiderable maritime knowledge, although entirely in- 

experienced in the new navigation. They proceeded 
to the coaſt of Paria, and failed weſtward to Cape de 


EW; Little advantage was derived to the adven- 


turers by this undertaking, and no new country | 


traced; but Americus Veſpucius drew up a. narrative 


of the voyage in ſo entertaining a manner, that the 
novelty of the ſubject cauſed it to be univerſally read: 
new productions of nature, new. animals, and a new 

ragt oß men were brought into notice. His aſſum- 
ing conſequence. was fo. artfully managed that the 


ry world was led to conſider him as the diſcoverer of 


that continent, part of which he had deſcribed; thus 
was the unqueſtionable right. of the Genoeſe navi- 
gator ſuperceded by the artful, unfounded preten· 
ſions of the Florentine; and although utterly un- 
me rited, procured him immortality ; 3 by cauſing, the 
whole continent, extending through all climates, and 
over more than an hundred degrees of latitude, to 
obtain the name of AMERICA, Columbus, was ab- 
ſent on his fourth, voyage, when Americus thus art- 
fully ſupplanted, him, but he liyed ſeven, years after ; 
ſo that he had the mortification, to ſee the impoſture 
ſucceed in giving: name to a country, which, ought un- 
| queſtionably to have born that of CoLumBra.. But 
the perſecutions and; indignities which he ſuffered in 
his AT, years; che . indignities which he 


i miniſters to viel: him ich thoſe Foce and 
_ privileges, which, by the original contract he had a 
right to claim, ſo occupied his attention, and ha- 
 raſſed his mind, that he could ſcarcely extend his views | 


to thus immortalizing his name. 
Ojeda and Americus Veſpucius ſoon Aer men : 


Geng: voyage, in which they proceeded more to : 


the weſtward ; but the talents of Americus appear to 
have been better fitted to impoſe upon mankind than 
to effect great matters, or even to acquire wealth; 
me that voyage, like the former, proved unprofita- 
ble; whilſt Alonſo Nigno, another navigator Hains 
under Columbus, about the fame time, made a __ | 
| hicrative voyage to the coaſt of Paria. 
Ogeda, not diſcouraged by two onpiofents' 1 
voyages, entered on a third, having been appointed 
by Ferdinand, governor of che continental country  - 
from Cape Gracias a Dios to Cape Vela. On this 
enterpriſe Americus did not embark, Diego de 
Nicueſſa, who had acquired a large fortune at Hif-. 
paniola, obtained, at the ſame time, the appointment | 
ol governor of all the country rom Cc 0 2 Vela 0 
- the Gulf of Darien. _ „ 
Ojeda and his party took poſſeſſion of the country 1 
in the moſt hoſtile manner. This outrage was ren- af 
dered the more execrable by the pretext of religion, 
With which it was ſanctioned. Lo a race of men 8 
with whom there was no common medium of lan- 
guage, Ojeda delivered a formal declaration, an- 
a to them the univerſal power of the 5 DT 
| Ee 1 . 
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over a the world, and requiring them to believe 
every thing which he preſcribed. In order to give 
teil title to thoſe countries ſome appearance of va- 
. _ Hdiry, ſeveral of the moſt eminent divines and law- 
| yers in Spain were employed to preſcribe the mode in 
Eo ; which they ſhould take poſſeſſion of them. © There 
V dot in the hiſtory of mankind,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, 
Fo © any thing more ſingular or extravagant than the 
ſorm which they deviſed for this purpoſe.” Hist. f 
America, I. 272 · 890 Ed. He likewiſe gives the form 
et on this occaſion; which, he ſays, ſerved as a 
model to the Spaniards in all their ſubſequent con- 
queſts of America. Ses the ſame volume, p. 382. 
"THE people of that country, however, poſſeſſed the 
means of reſiſting ſuch papal and regal impoſitions; 
they were expert in the uſe of miſſile weapons; the 
points of their arrows were ſteeped in a ſtrongly en- 
venomed poiſon. i More than ſeventy of Ojeda- 8 
© followers were ſlain in one attack; and the reception 
3 which Nicueſſa met with was equally unfavourable. 
5 " By length a feeble ſettlement was formed at Santa 
Maria, near the gulf of Darien, under the command 
of Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa. This man appears to 
have blended more humanity with the ſpirit of enter- 
priſe i in his conduct, than any other Spaniard i in the 
courſe of theſe inhuman proceedings. He treated 
the natives of the country in general, the caſiques, or 
1 Princes, in particular, with kindneſs and liberality ; 
4 and he gained his e ; for bad informed him 
3 1 gf 
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ax a rich country to "he" ſouth-eaſt, and of a vaſt 


Eo F ; I 155 8 f 3 


boch of water beyond it. 


In the year 151 3. Balboa far our on this repbrextie 2 


expedition, attended by 190 men, and a dozen Indi- 


ans, who ſerved as guides. With immenſe labour 


and perſeverance he travelled over the mountains, 
thickly covered with wood, for twenty-five days, 
when he arrived in ſight of a mountain, which the 


Indians, who were his guides, aſſured him would, on 
its ſummit, bring to view a great ſea.” Thus ſtimu- 


lated, all difficulties were ſurmounted, and the whole 
"yy had aſcended nearly to the top, when Balboa 
called to halt, and proceeding alone to the utmoſt 


gb was the firſt European who beheld that ex- | 


ES nach body of water, now named © the Pacific 
| Ocean.” No ſooner had he beheld that rapturous 


. than falling on his knees, and lifting up his 


hands and eyes to heaven, he returned thanks tv 
| God, who had conducted him to a diſcovery ſo bene 
ficial to his country, and ſo honourable to himfelf. 
Theſe ſtrong ſenſations gratified, he deſcended to 5 


more, and took poſſeſſion of the vaſt deep in th 


name of the king his maſter. The ſpot on which 
this diſcovery was thus made, is now called cc * the 
gulf of St. Michael, or Miguel!) 
Columbus entertained a fixed opinion that a great 

Fo Fe lay to the weſtward of the newly diſcovered. con- 
tinent, by means of which the Eaſt Indies might be 

reached; and he actually prevailed upon the cautious 

: Ferdinand to ſend him out expreſly to ſearch for it. 
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He proceeded to the iſthmus of Darien, and at- 


es to effect his purpoſe from Porto Bello; but 
not being able to obtain either information or aſſiſt- 
ance from the natives; finding the woods impenetra- 
ble, and the mountains inacceſſible in the direction 
which he had taken; theſe inſuperable obſtacles com- 
pelled him to relinquiſh his deſign- although his opi- 


nu.ÿon remained unſhaken: and it was only ſix years 
2 after | his death that it was proved to be juſt; 


and it then appeared that he had choſen the very | 
ſpot, where the boundary between the two great 


| oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, 7 vortrafted. to 
. its narroweſt limit. 


The reduction of the 3 i0and of Cuba 2 
had been undertaken and effected by the Spaniards, 


| from motives the moſt inhuman and! iniquitous which 
could actuate human depravity, a ſnort time 58 


ee of Rulboa's wok place, 5 
It appears that the natives of Hiſpaniola were | 
Mt exterminated in the courſe of about eighteen 


| years. When Columbus diſcovered Hiſpaniola, the 
number of inhabitants on chat iſland, according to 
Herrera, decad I. lib. x. c. 12. was computed to be 


at leaſt a million! In conſequence of the want of 
flaves to work the mines, it was propoſed to the prin- 
cipal Spaniards on the iſland, by the governor, to 
attempt the conqueſt of Cuba, This governor was 
Don Diego Columbus, ſecond fon 5 | 
who had obtained the government of that i iſland, 

r by the injuſtice 


0 


i; 


"i perſed and himſelf taken priſoner, The perverted | 
. notions of the Spaniards cauſed them to conſider him 
as a ſlave who had taken arms againſt his maſte rs, 


74074117 ona, 18 
a nand — ſon; 1 on che dent 
ol his — eee er ene | 
Indian affairs; which court, with vom and ichpartial 


bribg his cauſe. before the c 


eee to juſtice, decreed in favour of the claim- 
ant againſt the king. ee e foreibly. 


nk the deluſions which beguile the human 
mind, and contract its views, ſo as to Wie it in- 
made of uniforni and Unive Tat T Ade 0 Cn 


Kaen an that the very men wbo con Mpoſed the | 


court in which juſtice was ſo duly rendered to Diego 


Columbus, ſhould: permit the violation of every 


- principle « of juſtice; which was ſyſtematically, 0 

mitted upon millions of che een race in 

hemiſphere, .. oy 0 ak | 
Don Diego Velaſquez « comme 


* hi ſervice; he took with high: or more three Nn. ä 


dred men, which proved to be a ſufficient force t 
effect the purpoſe. One caſique only, who was 
named Hatuay, and who 3 fled from: Hiſpaniola, 
oppoſed their landing ; but hig followers were 


and condemned him to the flames. To aggravate 


the ſufferings of the dying Indian, a Franciſcan. friar 


exhorted him to embrace the Romiſh faith ard 


to receive baptiſm ; aſſuring him that he would then 
be immediately admitted into the joys of hearen. 


12 Ay aſked, with mych carneſtaely, « if there 


a * * 
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f Tee ren e or r goodneſs in ne very 0 
replied the manly ſufferer; I will not g to * 
| Pac „ Where I ſhall pay We e that accurſed 
. ane he reſigned himſelf to his 45 
| | atives of this'iſland, the Spa- 


— 8 er Bahama iſlands; had provided Hif 
2 aniola wih 408 


EN 4 


oO b aachen who had been 41 make - 


e eee v0 theſe nfupefed i innocenrs, chr hy | = 
deeame from the country of delight where their 
RD — anceſtors reſided, by whom they were 

eent, to invite their living poſterity to participate in 

| EE. the Joys ol their renovated exiſtence. Moſt pitiable 8 
of «deluded beings! When the hearr glowed with if 

 Tapturous expectation, thus to be configned to bond- | 

age, toil, ſtripes, and deſpair; to a ſtate of mind 

: which 0 0% ron in chem 8 _ 

men of: Ts 2a N 


8 
Kg, a „ 


W 
bone cafe world: in depth of woods enbrac 1 bo 


Some happier iſland in the watry waſte; * - 
Where flaves once more their native land behold, - . 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold, TO 


ons Rico had been likewiſe inyaded for the pur- | 
5 _ of enſlaving its inhabitants. 

Had a party of lawleſs free booters, ſuch as the 
Buccaneers who- ſypeceded, invaded theſe countries 


e de goldand pearls whict 
quire, and making ſlaves of the people, all the 
world would have execrated the act, and abfolyed 
human) nature frothy: the infamy 23 
aer, his ae ee n an violins mY 
Jaws divine and human, had among them men, in 
whoſe veins ſome of the noble blood of Spain flowed; | 
| not a few were Caſtilians, who valued themſelve 
upon their good faith and inviolate honour: yet ava- 


rice extinguiſhed every principle. of e re and 


7 5 ſuperſtition, every juſt ſenſe of religion. Such was 


the atrocity of their conduct, that they even i 
that ſacred name the pretext of their outrageous 
_ enormities, whilſt the papal and regal P 
ſanctioned the horrid profanation: but his een 
holineſs of Rome did not confine the erat 
5 his power to this flagrant inſtance in the new world, 
for, about the ſame time, a traffic was ſet on foot, or 
rather revived on a more extenſive ſcale, which con- 
" Giſted i in granting indulgences for all manner of f 
according to the enormity of which the price was 
rated. So confident was the papacy of its irreſiſtible - 
power over the human mind, that it dared to offer 
the groſſeſt inſult to common ee and even endecency, | ö 
'M putting darkneſs for light 
Although the treatment which the Iridians ae 
Vas, in conformity to this infallible head, diſregarded 


. the * of the Noni church, yet the 1 


Dominican 
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es ol hüt hw. Fol yoo | n 7 
| 1 the ra palliated a 


5 F en 5 The name . this ba eee 1 
who finding all his endeavours fruitleſs on 


den « ind, embarked for Spain, ſolely for the pur- 


* the caſe of that devoted race of men. 

-. Wn an audience. of the king, who, at that time, 
was in a very declining ſtate of health. He lamlendes 
| thecaule of humanity with all that freedom and force 


od importance of the cauſe inſpired. He even 


of the miſery and deſolation which had overſpread 

the new world, by authorizing the impious meaſure 

of ſubjecting the natives to ſlavery, when Providence 
bad placed this numerous and inoffenſive race of 
* men under his protection. Ferdinand, who con- 
' fidered 15 85 death en was much impreſſed 
| win 


Fi 


— zoe. which they dar not avowedly to juſtify. 
| cler — 


e of laying before Ferdinand and the council _ 


which the ſtrong feelings of his heart, 2 


preſumed to charge the king with being the. cauſe | 


NC 


ey. 
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ves a Ce ee him, 


- Which, i in the inſenſibility attendant on health, would 
have been totally diſregarde # 
: Caſas, that he would pay ſerious attention to che 
cauſe of the poor Indians; bur he died ſoon after. 
. Caſas then determined to apply to prince ' 
Charles of Auſtria, the ſucceſſor of Ferdinand, who 
was in the Low Countries; but cardinal Ximenes, 
d who governed as regent, ſo far attended to his 1 Ro 
treatment of the Indians leſs ſevere, and their mY 
tion leſs wretched, Theſe palliatives, however, were 
_ - far from contenting Las Caſas ; ; who inſiſted that 
the natives ought to obtain an entire emancipation: 


3 he promiſed L 


tions, that meaſures were taken to re 


their indolence and incapacity, which were pleaded 


as requiring them to be held in a ſtate of bondage, 
he maintained, might be more effectually removed by 
Ekindneſs, and equitable treatment; to exemplify 
Which, he ſtrenuouſſy laboured to obtain a grant of 
a diſtrict of land, for the purpoſe of ſettling a colony 
on the continent of South America, which ſhould | 
be compoſed of huſbandmen and mechanics from 
Spain; to ſtrengthen and increaſe which, the natives 

_ » tould be invited to become incorporated, by hold- 

ing out to them a common participation of benefits. 
At length he obtained a grant of country, extend- / - 
ing three hundred miles, along the coaſt of Cuma- 
- "ns and he engaged, in the ſpace of three years, "Wi: 
cCiuvilize ten thouſand of the natives. Notwithſtanding 


the et 9 which his benevolent exertions = 
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wy IrOcL d him; he cou 


| rocur ould gain no r patronage from 
; the men of wealth and influence in Spain, and could 
HE ocure him only two hundred labourers and artifi- 
5 1 5 1 wers to embark with. The ſpot aſſigned having 
wes ns been previouſly viſited by ſome Spaniards from the 
illands, Who had treated the natives with their 
. omit: barbarity, their reſentment was fo rouſed, | 
that no prodetſoes: of kindneſs and good-will could 
effect a | reconciliation, ſo that the attempt to 


= of the whole, unhappily miſcarried : but the practi- 
cuability of the plan has ſince been proved by the 
: ſettlement which the Jeſuits made at Paraguay, where 
ſte Indians, by being inſtructed and employed, were 
formed into ſocieties, and Yeaiered: noma On, 
| induſtrious, and happy. 
While theſe things were. ainſi on the ian | 
1 of the Weſt Indies, ſtill more important diſcoveries 
 - were ſucceſsfully attempted on the continent. Balboa, 
. - immediately upon his having aſcertained the exiſtence 
- of fe great Pacific Ocean, and having reached the 
_ confines of the extenſive country, EAN) known 
by the name of Peru, diſpatched an account of theſe 
: important acquiſitions to Spain, with a requiſition of | 
a thouſand men, to enable him to accompliſh the con- 
queſt of the country. ; 70. | 
Thhis information aa two | years befor the 
5 Saen and death of Ferdinand. The king, tranſ- 
ported with the proſpect of opening a lucrative com- 
5 DM merce * the Eaſt, 7 a courſe. weſtward of the 
| line 


2 * 


—— . — 


ſettle a colony i in order to promote the general good 


; £ and by that mean: 


. MEXICO: | 1 A 

” Kolb of ebe drawn A ok xander 

; procuring a "confitlerables portion! 
of We: ante trade which the Portugueſe at 
that time me nopolized, determined on proſecuet I 
ing 1 — eee, pointed out by Balboa, but to de 
prive him of the merited glory and wealth which the: * ' 
execution of ſuch a grand deſign would confer on the 
conductor: thus did ingratitude no leſs debaſe the 

cabinet than cruelty the progreſs of conqueſt. Fon- 
ſeca, who was then biſhop of Burgos, diſcovered, on 
this occaſion, that ſtrong antipathy to merit which 
ever marked his character. Through his patronage 
 Pedrarias Davila was appointed governor of Darien, - 

9 and ſent opt with fifteen ſnips and twelve hundred 
men; beſide which, fifteen hundred ae ne 
bee themſelves as volunteers. 

When Pedrarius arrived at Darien, he 3 Bal | 
1 of whom he had conceived the moſt exalted 
| idea from the greatneſs of his exploits, employed in 
| tharching a cottage, which he had conſtructed for his 
own reſidence, in which labour he was aſſiſted 
ſome Indians: he, was clad. in a canvaſs jacket, nd 
had on his feet a pair of hempen ſandals. Balboa ſup- 1 
preſſed his feelings on being thus ſuperceded, a: = 
| quietly ſubmitted to the royal authority, ſo unjuſtly 

; and cruelly. exerciſed.  Pedrarius not content with 
„dee diveſted Balboa of his command, brought 13 
him to a trial, for having acted without a proper au- 
thority, and impoſed upon him ſo heavy a Ae as 
n deprived him We his whole forrune. Ds 
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iſeaſe W Mit 6 wiſe | 


ans, whillt a great ſcarcity of proviſions 


tl be courſe: of a month ſix hundred per- 
ſions periſhed': thus were ſix meme . Ty to 
— the-manes of exterminated Indians! 


The new tne he baneful in- 
luence of the climate, penetrated into the country 
queſt of gold, and diſdaining the example of mild- 


neſs. and conciliation which Balboa had fr Hon, 
"ahora. wich the utmoſt haughtineſt 


ſeverity; their rapacity and cruelty: reviving ck 


. NOOR e, eee all 2 — 8 


The repreſentations and eee ee 
0 Spain conveyed fuch ſtrong prodfs of the 
D deftruQtive ute purſued by Pedrarias, that Fer- 


 DECATY e fenfible of the imprudent choice which 


be had made of a leader, and what juſtice could not 


t immediately brought about. Bal- 
Hentenant governor, or adelantado 


| effec, elf e 


of the conntries upor che South Sea, with very ex- 


1 


tenfive powers, and P was enjoined to ſupport 


him. By the interpoſition of Quevek biſhop of 


"Darien, a reconciliation took place between the go- 
vernor and his lieutenant, and to teſtify the ſincerity 
of his profeſſions, en OS. Mts 1 ane in 

g tet rn 


ary relief: the conſequence 


J ie WE 
1 i 15174 eee 
85 the purpoſe of proceeding along the coaſt of the 
South Sea; three Wandted choſen men were to ſet 
os out. on the expedition, but Pedrarias, jealous of the 
_ renown which his competing was going to acquire, 
determined every thing to work the de- 
3 of. a man whoſe merits were to him 
; TONS J rete 


| —_ king and evil deſigns againſt 
| thels he was. found: 940 received femence 10 
exp pediion „nen, fully neuen Was then laid 
aide. Netwichſtandinę the miſconduct and violent 


. 8 bimſelf in power, chiefly from the ſtrong ſup- 
port which he received from the biſhop: of Burgosz | 
and he ſoon after obtained permiſſion to remo 
f an nnn Marthato Panama, on the ppo- | 
Fady is eee e e tinen 
as undertaken from the iſland of Cuba, by Franciſco! | 
ande aps va he landed on the Deninſu of! 
| kindle: bu 3 Hes 1 171 in ambuſh, 7 
' ruſhed, upon his party; they were, however, in- 
timidated by the fire -arms and croſs bows of ths 
ſh tt and ſoon fled. Cordova, on quitting te 
OG a a: Aha e Dn | 


cotto ben 1160 ls - 

eachy, on che ſame - penn 
forty-ſeven See. and Cor ov "himſelf 
| the Tr to return > Cubs, and, ſoon « aft e r thei 


5 rerpriſe in perfor , fitted out + four tip at his own 
ral -perſons of: rank Werren une 
The command was given to Juan de 
iled from the port of St. Jago de 
f April 1518. The: firſt land 
in conſequence of the ſtre ng curfents, 
Was the iſla d of Cozumel, on the eaſtern coaſt of 
IL. Yucatan, but without landing they proc eded to Po- 
cd.onchan, on the oppoſite ſide of the peninſula. 
= There. they landed, for the purpoſe of avenging on 
= i. the natives the deaths of their countrymen who had 
deen ſlain there; but the Indians fought with great 
fierceneſs, and, notwithſtanding the whole Spaniſh | 
force wasdiſembarked; together with ſome field] On,” 
yet the victory was gained with difficulty, and they were 
een to re· embark. Proceeding weſtward 8 - 
the: coaſt, they were ſtruck with amazement at the & 
— of the "—_ and W perceived houſes 
built 
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av ee ee „ uy 


the weſt. of Tabaſco, in: the province no ques... 
e nn them Rap * 


had arwid-ac-iotturetttay band eee eee 
language of their country; the natives. thereforecins: | 
fotmed the Spaniards, by ſigns, chat they were ſub | 
jects of a gteat king; named Montezuma; whuNhcje 
daminions nnen 22 Gros H a anime — 
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| tous way! 4585 > ith of this PR 5 
Ihe two chiefs who addreſſed Cie were: 8 
F puted from Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two officers 5 
3 entruſted with the government of the province by a 
5 great monarch called Montezuma, and were ſent to 
inquire what were his intentions in viſiting the conſt. 

The two governors came the next day to enforce the 

Ez Game i inquiry. Cortes treated them with great re- 
1990 ſpect, but required to be introduced to Montezuma. 

At this interview the Mexicans preſented Cortes with 

fine cotton cloth, plumes of variouſly coloured fea- 

Fo - thers,! with ornaments of gold and ſilver to a conſi- 
derable value; the workmanſhip: of which HEN 
as Curious as the materials were rich. FOR eſe * 
ſents inflamed the avarice of the 8 i Is 

higheſt pitch. During the interview, ſome painters | 
in the train of the Mexican chiefs, were employed. i in 

1 delineating, upon white cotton cloths, figures of the 

/ ſhips, horſes, and artillery, ſoldiers and every other 

: ſtriking novelty. Cortes perceiving this, drew up 
His men in military order, and the horſemen as well 
as the foot were commanded to perform various 

evolutions, whilſt the cannon were diſchatged toward 

5 . thick wood at ſome. diſtance, by which the trees - 

| were ſhattered and diſmantled. in a manner Which 
impreſſed the Mexicans. with the- moſt awful ſurpriſe, 
and they conſidered their viſitors as HOG HI 
. to W of their * 
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though the” ſpot where this interview took place was 
de hundred and eighty miles Aiftan For th 


* 
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E Ke . 5 that the advice Was ſent and an anſwer received in a few 
e The emperor a ſolutely declined receiving a viſit 


odiateiy quit his coaſts; but to qualify this refuſal, 


from Montezuma, were introduced to Cortes: the 


magnificence of theſe preſents aſtoniſhed the Spani- : 


arcs, who had conceived no. idea of fuch wealth; the 


manufactures of cotton were of a texture 'D fine as By 


d̃o teſemble fil; pictures formed by various feathers 
__ to ſkilfully and elegantly arranged as to produce the 
1 me pleaſing effect, and bear a competition with the 
Works of the pencil! in Europe; but all theſe curious 
pieces of workman 
large round plates, the one formed of maſſive gold, 
deſigued to epreſent the tan, the other of fi ver, em- 


Caſtillo, an officer i in this expedition, the value of the 


ſilyer plate was more than 20,000 peſos, or about 


PE 50001. ſterling. The Mexican nobles hoping to 
baue mollified Cortes by ſuch cotly gifts, proceeded 
ro acquaint him, that their great monarch would not 


| : conſent that 1 e su proceed. any farther to- 
i . | Fed 


; to be introduced to 2 at hg 5 
m Cortes were tranſmitted. Al- | 


city of 
Mexico; yet, fo expeditious 1 was the communication, 


8 in his capital, and required that the Spaniards ſhould 


a train of an hundred Indians, laden with preſents 1 


ip were excelled i in value by two 


of the moon. According to B. Diaz del 
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 Hillowers Gould quit 1 country. To this Cortes, 
in a reſolute tone, replied, that . he muſt. be intro- 
| | duced to the prince, „ otherwiſe he ſhould incur the 
| anger of. his ſovereign, who had ſent him thither for 
that expreſs. Ft : + 8 be fate of the Mexican 


7 empire chen depended on the conduẽt of Monte- 


azuma; and the exigence required the moſt prompt 
i and deciſive meaſures : either to receive the Spani-' 
 ards, in full confidence as friends, or to collect the 
5 Whole force of the empire to repel them as foes. 
At that time the empire had riſen to ſuch a degree 


r 


5 of ſplendour, as no country ever had attained in ſo 


ſhort a period of time. According to their own tra- 
3 it had ſubſiſted only 1 30 years, in which 
time all the independent provinces in the country had 
been ſubdued, and brought under one ſovereign, 
| vhoſe dominions extended 50⁰ leagues from E. to 
W. and 200 from N. to S. The people were Mr | 
"hs and enterpriſing; the power of the ſovercigi 
| uncontrolled, and his revenues large. Montezun un = 
is, repreſented as a prince who had diſplayed capaci WW: 


in war, having by the ſtrength of his arm. effeQually - 


| ſubdued. all oppoſition to his will, In what reſpected 
bis authority he could brook no control, but was 1 mild 


, and benevolent when implicitly obeyed. His capa- 


city for government had. hitherto appeared equal to 
every. circumſtance, but i in this momentous period 
be ſunk unequal to che exigence : terror and diſmay > 
"he ſeized A, 8 all his conduct ee and 
1 3 Hebie 
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feeble., More e preſents, of great value, were "ent, 
acco! paid with 2 2 "requiſition, | that 


Cortes, who poſſeſſed* 41 the keene to £8 
a conſummate general, employed the interval of ne- 
— godlarion) in conſtructing a fortified town on the co 


and in gaining a knowledge of the ſtate of the coun- 8 


try and its inhabitants. Being now compelled to act 
deciſively, he peemptorily refuſed to quit the coun- 
try, and perſiſted" in demanding an audience of the 
emperor. The Mexicans, aſtoniſhed at his boldneſs, 
withdrew, and all intercou rſs from that time ceaſed, 
Many mong. the followers of Cortes ſeeing an open 
rupture! with the Mexicans inevitable, were greatly | 
alarmed at the hoſt of enemies which threatened to 
overwhelm their fmall force, and became 1 importunate 
their leader to return to Cuba; but Ce rtes, 


dreſs brought them ovet to his views, by reprening 


5 the diſgrace which would attend relinquiſhing ſo rich a 


Prize, and the glory and wealth which awaited er 


ſucceſs. As he acted under no legal authority, 


the appointment which he had received from the go- 
vernor of Cuba having been revoked, he affembled 
the principal perſons in his army, from among whom 
a certain number were choſen which were to form a 
government under the authority of the king of Spain, 
- without acknowledging any. dependence” on Cuba. 
The town which had been formed, and which was. 
| dei be the wake of: 1985 new „ government, was 
5 named 


whom no dangers could affright, with admirable ad- 


j N a. 


z 
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2 


the king's name, n bn gd, Pl aſure hould be 


- 


. 


| by it | chief Juſtice of the cold, 
in — the army, under the authority | 


farcher 0 knoun. 
ratified | y 
a 1 -by'Cortcs;" Wor 25 *Y 
men s, was to form an alli- 


unce with che two caſiques of Zempoalla and C Quia- 
.  biſan, in that neighbourhood, who being i impatient 

of the yoke impoſed on them by Montezuma, had 
been ee . to n the ee, againſt 


people, inhabfringthe- oa part of the coun- : 9 | 


try, ſubmitted themſelves to the crown of Caſtile. | 


Cortes than perſuaded the newly appointed m 
trates to addreſs a letter to the king of Spain, fot 


the purpoſe « of juſtifving their own conduct in eſta- 


bliſhing an independent by renouncing the 


authority of the governor of Cuba; and in order to 
. enforce the repreſentations which they made, the 


Whole of the preſents which had been made by 
| Montezuma” were ir toi derer eing. Two of 
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5 Mexico was no t put in in motion to oppoſe them, | 
5 * ” 
; 7 to Cuba; 8 
5 prevented 
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ource but what | 
Cavery, conduct, in- a 
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e 1519, with 500.n men, 1 5 horſes, | 
| which were chiefly ' WM | 
a, under the command | 
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2 | killed two horſes. - | Theſe Indians, previvis ws 
| Angaging the Spartans gave them warning of their 
Hoſtile intentions; and as they knew their\enemies 0 
were in want vf proviſions, and ſuppoſed them to 
have leſt their native country for want of ſubſiſtenct 
there, they ſent to the Spaniſh camp a wen, | 
eee maize, deſiring them to * cat plentifully, | 
because . ſcorned to attack ane 1emy - id 
q it would be an affront to their gods 
| 80 m famiſhed victims, as well as diſagree- 
-*2 ble to tiers" to feed on half-ſtarved'priſoners.” 
The Spaniards, after having repulſed the Tlaſcalans, 
eee with great caution, and in compact. order, 
in their way to Mexico; in which caurſe they fof- 
_ tained two more aſſaults from incredible mambers, 7 
but without ſuffering any material injury. 
The Tlaſealans, finding that, notwithſtanding their 
| Ini numbers, and furious onſet, they: had not 
been able to make impreſſion on an enemy whom 
they had held in ſuch contempt, and that not a 40 To 
man had fallen or been made priſoner, began to con- 
ceive of them as a ſuperior | order of beings, incapa- 
[ ble of receiving any injury from their moſt violent af. 
' faults; and under theſe apprehenſions they had recourſe 


do their prieſts, who conſulted their gods with man 


ceremonies and facrifices, after which they declared 
to the people, that the ſtrangers were ſprung from 


dhe ging in the TOS of t 35 eaſt; that by day 9 
wers 
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8 greß, if Cortes had not ſo far ſuffered his bi 
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Ceske in this oracular- revelation, the ow 
alans drew together a vaſt force, for the pur- 
poſe of a midnight onſet; but the preparations which 
Here ere not eſcape the vigilance of the 
Spang general, who, anticipating their attack, fell 
upon them, as yet unprepared, and carried * 
and deſtruction in every direction. ; 
wont n deluſion of hei prieſts . 10 guy con- 
futed, the Tlaſcalans ſued for peace; but they knew 
not how to addreſs cheir conqu rors. | If,” faid 
gods of a cruel and ſavage nature, 
you five flaves, that you may drink 


75 | their blood een eat their fleſh; if you are mild 


deities, accept an offering of incenſe and variegated 
| plumes; if you are men, here is meat, and bread, 
and fruit to nouriſh you. To Cortes and his 
followers nothing could be more deſirable than peace 
—_ a. cordial reconciliation ; ſo that all animoſities 
e ceaſed, and the Tlaſcalans acknowledged 
themſelves vaſſals to the crown of Caſtile. So ſin- 
cere were they in their profeſſions, that they furniſhed 
the Spaniards with 6000 of their beſt wartiors, which 
ey as auxiliary troops in their operatiqns againſt 
the Mexicans, toward whom they retained the moſt 
deadly antipathy. Nor would they have taken arme 
io oppoſe the invaders of thejr country in their. pro- 


vile his ence, as to deface and throw down 


ſome of the idol in a een file eder, 
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| hor limaress em were 
many neceſſaries they were en | 
dete Wants pl _ Firn to dreſs he 1 


roſe into confidence. 
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| force toward the city of Che 
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u the eels Oktober: x n Cotes dregeld my 
F which was held by 
e of New Spain as 4 Place of peculiar 
Aunctity, and the favourite reſidence" 61 5 
pilgrimages thither were made 
human: victims e eee dbmmbare 
its principal temple than in that of Mexico. Here 
= Sales was concerted; bir the Cholulans; i in the moſt. 
betet manner, to attack the Spaniards by 
ut them off; but tear was eee 
chiefly by the intellige 
to obtain. J enen Cortes 

| terror. into. the Mexicans 
Kh he ſhould take upon a 0 
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+ tar” oF; ieh ourſe . 
+ ak ery; ſoon after, Quelpopoca, _ his co „ 

fie principal officers, - were brought priſoners to 
Mexico. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who; cauſed them tobe tried by a Spaniſh court- 
martial, which condemned them to be burnt alive. 
They were inſtantly led forth, the pile on which the) 


, » were:laid: Was compoſed of the weapons which wers 


lad vp. in- the public arſenal, and an innume al e | 


. multitude of Mexicans beheld, in ſilent aſtoniſhment, 
"the double inſult offered to the majeſty of their em- 
Pire: :: officers; of diſtinguiſhed. rank conſigned: to 
" deathat the ſtake, by the ſentence of ſtrangers, for | 
0s: erime, and even for the meritorious. act of hay= 

beyec the. commands of their lawful ſovereign; 
che materials which fed theſe vengeful flames, 

5 or the weapons which had been provided 

0 for the public defence; ſo that to the higheſt. 9 

imjuſtice was added the full meaſure of inſult. 

Previous to Qyalpopoca and his officers. te 


ed to execution, Cortes entered the apartment of 


Montezuma, with ſome of his officers, and a ſoldier 


bearing a pair of fetrers, when he ſternly told the 
þ 2 Le Of: the confeſſion. of F RE who had ZE 


away, he leſt the aſtoniſhed emperor depend. of an 
tot ol. . 8 s _ oppor; 


#557 


* death ele a gs e added by root , 
it was therefore neceſſary that he ſhould undergo a 
. to: that. crime: 8 turning haſtily $52 | 


from 


faſtened to his legs. This inſult to a man, whoſe 
5 had ever been venerated almoſt to deification, 
Aruck hizarendamespecle with horror ; whilſt the 


:  kisdeach, no longer inipreſſed and anin 


bitter a an Wer wailings; but his drea 
ate death was ſoon removed, for no ſooner was the 


; execution over, than Cortes returned, and, with a 


The Mexican watt e 
gs fears, continued fix months in the 
3 Spaniſh garriſon, during which time his outward de- 
portment beſpoke him to be reconciled to his firua- 


- 


tion, although bis artful governor and diftator made 


-viſe of his name and authority to model the govern- 
mentat p eaſure: fuch great officers of the ſtate who, 


| Eervient; and whoſe abilities ren 
: us, he eauſed to be degraded, and filled their _ 


with ſuch as were lf able and more 8 e 


J the ductile diſp poſition of Montezuma, Cone 


- Whetncd fi parts er the Spaniſh veſſels as 
x taken to Pieces at t Vera Cruz, but which" 
be again put together, to be brought 0 Mexico, 
under the artful pre xt of exhibiting velle 

vpon the lake which encompaſſed the a Yor the 
he ern of ae emperor. The kante were 


1 ; s a * 


arch, conſidering this indignit apricot er to 
aracter he had ſuſtained; burſt forth into 
ad of immedi. 


inflexibility, could not be rendered ſub- 
to ered "Dor danger- 


Ms _—— 


5 pr fig at che ion 5 having Bet 1 3 
che Spaniſh carpenters completed two brigantines, 
Which, whilſt they yielded a novel amuſement to the 
emperor, ſecured do Cortes and bis wal wen tho 0 
+ command of the lake. 5 
Proceeding from 006 top to * . 
| beende Montezuma to ſubmit to the mortifying de- 
gradation of acknowledging himſelf the vaſſal of the 
king of Caſtile, to hold his crown under him as =. 
perior, and to become his tributary. To give ſuch an 
— all the ſolemnity i it required, the chief men of the 
empire were convened, and the emperor bimſelf was 
made to be the oſtenſible agent in effecting his own 
and his country s vaſſalage. As he had been _ 
ouſly. inſtructed, he addreſſed the aſſembly 1 
minding thein of the traditions and prophecies high 
were generally received in the country, that a ſtrange 
5 race of men ſhould arrive on their coaſts, who ſhould 
become the ſupreme governors of the country and 

"be declared, that as he conſidered this prediction ac- 

compliſhed in the Spaniards, he was ready to a | 
down. his crown at the feet of their monarch, and to 
become his tributary. Whilſt delivering chis bony. 
he diſcovered che moſt agonizing ſtate” of mind, 
and conflicting paſſions diſtracted the aſſembly: at 
length, the conſummately artful Spaniard, by a due 
admixture of ſoothing plauſibility and diſmaying ter- 
ror, wrung from them their ſlow conſent, and the act 
of nn and homage was executed with every _ 
'Þþ „„ g's; % ;᷑ T 
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form which the Spaniards rs proper to be. 
ſeribe. 
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ET auch was, to cauſe him to renounce the gods of his 
country; but he ſo ſteadily perſiſted in refuſin 8 o re- 
nounce his zeligion, that no kind of treatment or per- 
| foaſion could make any impreſſion upon him; and 
all the Mexicans remained equally firm. Cortes, en- 
_ raged at ſuch eontumacy to his arbitrary will, deter- 
mined upon deſtroying the idols which were placed 
in the great temple; but the ſtrong and deſperate 
oppoſition which he met with, both from the prieſts | 
and the whole body of the people, cauſed him ſoon 
0 deſiſt, and he only removed the idols on one of 
_ the ſhrines, and placed an image of the virgin 
Mary there. Thus did a zeal for his on peculiar 
1 ſuperſtition become moſt active, when every princi- 
ple of humanity and ſenſe of moral pods 
- extinguiſhed, This attempt, although relinquiſhed, 
irritated the whole maſs of the people beyond all the 
_ ſufferings and indignities which had been before in- 


were 


\ 


Nine months had elapſed ſince he ee the two 


- 3 with diſpatches to Charles V. when he re- 
ceived advice that ſome ſhips had appeared on the 


coaſt, which led Cortes to hope that his repreſenta- 


tions had been well received at the Spaniſh court, 


and that ſtrong re-enforcements, with ample ſupplies, 


had reached the port; but he was ſoon undeceived, 
by advice from Sandoval, governor of Vera Cruz, 


. Who 


. MEXICO. STAT we 453 1 5 
* ad 9 0 0 on the death of Eſcalante; th" 
forming him, that the ſhips and forces were ſent from 5 
Velaſquez, governor: of Cuba. The two meſſen 
gers, although expreſsly forbidden; had touched at 2 
Cuba, on their way to Spain, and e the e * „ | 
nor there of every thing which had happened. 5 
Notwithſtanding the vaſt importance of the Ae 
and the fatal conſequenees which had been experi- 
enced from delegating his power to another, yet ſuch! 
was the ſupineneſs or timidity-of Velaſquez, that in- 
ſtead of reſolving to lead a ſufficient force in perſon 
to regain his loſt authority, and deprive Cortes of his 
aſſumed power, by bold and deciſive meaſures to 
_ poſſeſs himſelf of what had been already acquired, 
1 and ſecure the high renown, and rich ſpoils, which 
vere to be gained by carrying into execution what- 
ever remained to be accompliſhed, he gave to Pam 
philode Narvaez, the command of a large force which 
he fitted out, and empowered him to ſeize upon 
Cortes, and his principal officers, and ſend: them 
priſoners to Cuba. This force conſiſted of 198 
ſhips, in which were embarked 80 horſemen, 800 $ 
foot ſoldiers, 80 of whom were muſqueteers, and 120 
e men; alſo 12 pieces of cannn. 
Narvaez landed on New Spain, in ami 154%. - 
and ſenta prieſt to Sandoval, to ſummon him to 
ſurrender Vera Cruz; but the governor ſeized him ' 
and his attendants, and ſent chem mae nd 3 * 
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188 Cor vs then in the cettral part of an enemy 
country, encompaſſed by people whom he had irri- 


OE _ r N of cruelty and oppreſſion, and 


perſecutor: the moſt "<li Vengeance; a force com- 
| vale of his own countrymen, greatly ſuperior to his 
on, no threatened him with a termination of * 
enterpriſe, equally diſaſtrous and diſgraceful. A 
| baden more e ea and appling can. 0 be 
: "poſſibility of apes! ie Cooke OAT] the full 
_— of hiinſels, and OOO ee 
N vith, all 1 cbe kindnek tor to friends and 
brothers; 3 expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of 
the governor's ſeverity toward them, and won them ſo | 
completely to his intereſt, that they imparted to him, 
without reſerve, every thing which he wiſhed to 
know, reſpecting Narvaez, and the purpoſe he came 
to effect. He then ſent Olmedo, his chaplain, with 
overtures of accommodation, which, as he expected, 
me Oey rejected; but he was more 
oceſst cretly gaining over n fol- 
lowers of ae: commander. 
| Negociation being thus at an ql, Comes! "oy 150 
men in the garriſon at Mexico, under the command 
of Pedto de Alvarado, to wham he committed the 
captive monarch, and with all the other force he 
e muſter advanced toward his rival. On his 
march toward the coaſt he * el * Sandoval 
F and 
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and che gurifon of Ven Cru, alter wh 
3 ren exceed IT o men. 25 By . — 


ben eee hk — Sib dn of ha Ay | 
conqueror were .inured.. to hear, whilſt [thei | 
-verſarics Ane under i 7 


mſpec e- inns was a relaxed. The 
"lin ſurmounting the difficulties ariſing from 
the darkneſs of the night, bega 
their countrymen, and ſpread conſternation where- 
ever they come. As it was neither the intereſt. nor 
diſpoſition of the victors to ſned blood, the ſoldiers 
05 of Narvaez were ſoon brought to lay dow! their 
arms, which induced their officers, to ſurrender on 
terms. T his complete victory was obtained with 
the loſs of only two ſoldiers on the part of Cortes, 
and two officers and fifteen ſoldiers in the army of 5 
Narvaez; who, with a few who ſtill adhered to him, ; 
were made priſoners. All the reſt of the tr 
readily agreed to inliſt under the banners of a genera 
who was no leſs formidable for his conduct in n the 
field, than alluring * his een pe di nified 
manners in civil life. F 0 20s 
Ges VG G8 4 TG, . 
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a furious onſet on 


1 


crxing all without diſtin& 
the rich ornaments which they wore in honour of the 
5 Seien. This inprovoked attack. rouſed the wi ole 
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rut dock; eee 1 mY Mexicats Wham" aſſem- 
"ba on one of their chief feſtivals; and whilſt 
dancing in the court of the great temple, maſſa- 
tin&ion, and ſtripping them of 


: = tines on the lake, and arched tos epi; Shoot 


and eee nen was bee 8 


| there @ an hofage. „„ ra (9 


Cortes being app uy 


which his people had be — werebed 


back his accumulated force with a celerity ec 


that with which he departed ; and although the Mexi- 


cans might have effectually prevented his entering the 


c em where the Spaniards were on the point of 


periſhing by famine, had they broken down the 
Eauſeways : ang bridges, * n no dee, were th rown 
in his way. 0 

n deer which Gores now poſſuſed Hime 
ſufficient to fix him in ſecurity 1 the tyrant of Mexico. 


|  Confiding 3 in his reſiſtleſs power, the ſerocity of hiz 


nature diſdained any longer to yield to temporiſing 
meaſures: all appearance of reſpect to Montezuma 


| * 1 _ We ; 1 of diſapproving the 


MT 


fbi een - This b of diſpoſition, in tho 
8 — pores was ſe 


= n. reported to the agitated mul- 
| Floor and aufe ls eter ſubdue every other paſ- 
7 1 worth Gres, with an impeti 
numbers were ede away, yet others 


bote. Althoug 


eagerly ed forward to ſupply their places, and 
the onſet was maintained with unabating fury. The 
troops which had juſt ſubmitted to the authority 
Cortes, in expectation of finding all diffculties re- 
moved, and that nothing remained but to ſhare the 


ſpoils of a conquered kingdom, were diſguſted and 


diſmayed at the hardſhips which they endured, and 


1 the dangers which every where ſurrounded hem. 
To ſtrike terror into the aſſailants, the 


made a powerful ally, which he conducted In per- 
ſon, but in this his former good fortune forſook him: 


= ſecond was not more ſucceſsful. ' As his laſt Expe= 


dient he brought forth the captive monarch, after 


having properly inſtructed him how to-addrefs the 
| people, in order to prevail on them to lay aſide their 
animoſity, as they bore down to a freſh aſſaulr upon 
i the building. His appearance checked for a 
ment the impetuous torrent, but all reſpect er ue 
| perſon and character was ſoon renounced, and their 


rage rekindling, two arrows entered his b body, and a 


\ By dl at _ firuck him to o the 85 
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* The only x means 2000 afery remaini 
ards was in a retreat, which. wg atte! 


night; but the Mexicans, ſuſpecting their i intention, a 


ed to follow them, although contrary to 


|< liſhed principle which reſtrained. them from 


och a mode of fighting. The cauſeway being bro- 


ken down, and every impediment effected to 1705 5 


Po hy an fell upon t 


them, experienced a total defeat. may > heir artillery, 


the chief part of the rich plunder, which had excited 


them to perpetrate all their crimes and cruelties. 5 


The loſs of men which the Spaniards ſuſtained is va- 


ſl bed, 00 * 449 Rees 


he Spaniards, who. had been ac- T 
eſtruction and terror around 


ammunition, and baggage, were loſt, many horſes 
| killed, alſo. 200 Tlaſcalans. They loft likewiſe 


ouſly ſtated ; Dr. Robinſon ſuppoſes it to have been 
| $00, Bernal Diaz de Caſtillo affirms, that 20 men 


: Wich 


ſome of his braveſt officers, and with them n 8 
; toward it; the Mexican general was ſlain, - rare 
ſtandard taken, an univerſal panic immediately en- 
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-With-cheſs' ſhattered remains of a a pon Ars 
which, ſtrange- inc NC) 
to the force it had poſſeſled, 0 the 
tiene Sv the province of Tlaſeals; but in their 
n onze ri d oftheir march, when the 


—_— although in that action they proved : 


victorious without much loſs; for Cortes perceiving 
; the great ſtandard of the empire diſplayed, | 


| wood ws "the" es mult 
. nn 2 32 4 96 
Still wb Ce 
degraded ſituation, a fugitive from the place where 
he and his people had been received as divinities; his 


| degr aded by frequent attacks; yet ate 
unſubdued: he diſpatched an officer, in whom he 

. confided, to Hiſpaniola and Jamaica, to nee ads 
yenturers and procure horſes, g 
and in the mean time he employed the Indians ta 
cut down, in the foreſts of Tlaſcala, timber for build-, 
ing ſeveral brigantines, intending to carry them, in 


detached parts, to the lake of Mexico. Whilſt 
theſe meaſures were taking, two veſſels entered the 


harbour of Vera Cruz, with a reinforcement of men 
e 5 of ., ſores: eſp: were ſent by. 
| ” "II 


eee e 


ther ſevere conflict to 


ortes was eee 10 4 "oy | 


followers flaughtered by hundreds, and his force, 
hich had been held invincible, now weakened and 


npowder, and ſtores; 5 
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Fong which/ was fitted out by private adyenturers, 


Tbece various arrivals ſupplied Cortes with 180 men, 
and 20 horſes. Some of the diſcontented followers 
of Narvacz he then permitted to depart, being ſtill 
able to muſter: 550 infantry, 40 horſemen, and nine 
field pieces: 10, Indians, chiefly Tlaſcalans, 
were his allies in his ſecond expedition againſt 


Mexico. He began his march on the 28th of L De- 


cember 1520, fix months after his fatal retreat. 


Upon the death of Montezuma, the Mexican 
2 chiefs; in whom. the right of electing the emperor 
was veſted, made choice of his brother abe 


a man of eminent bravery and diſtinguiſhed | ta- 
lents, and who had conducted the attacks which 
were made 1 1 the Spaniards in the capital, He 
received - conſtant information of what was going 
forward in the Spaniſh camp, was appriſed of their 
nded return to the centre of the | empire, and 


* A eat diligence and ability prepared to oppoſe 


them. He endeavoured, by the moſt ſoothing re- 


| preſenatons to recover to his intereſts all the coun- 
try powers which had formed alliances with Cortes: 


country from mercileſs plunderers, the ſmall- pos 
ee his hpi ann ay nephew of Mons 
„ . 3 


z 


in the midſt of theſe noble exertions to deliver his 


Fi 
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Suns, n bad At his en was he 


Pg 


ee to the Mexican thr one. 


Cortes firſt ſubdued Tezeucoy the 0 cond city in 
ene ſituated about twenty miles fro 
pital, on the banks of the lake, and here he fixed his 
| head quarters; " after which, three months elapſed 


| before his brigantines were completed; and as the 
commiſſioner whom he had ſent to Hiſpaniola was 


not returned, he was not in a condition to attack 
the imperial city, but he ertployed: the time in re- 
dueing contiguous places, and ng from Guati- 


* 


main many tribes of Indians, which had been ſmall 
dent ſtates until they had been e under 


che yoke of the Mexican government. 


In this ſtate of affairs a ſpirit of diſcontent ſordid | 
among the ſoldiers of Narvaez, and a common man 
named Antonio Villefagna, became the leader of the 

malcontents. A conſpiracy was formed to aſſaſſinate 
_ their e Ul but one aig the Penne te ſtung with 
ly a few hours before 


r given. — repaired to the 


quarters of Villefagna, and found upon him ap paper con- : 


taining the names of all the conſpirators: Struck with 


1 aſtoniſhment at thediſcovery, butprudently ſuppreſſing - 


his reſentment againſt all concerned except the actual 


leader, he cauſed him to be hanged before the door 


of his lodging; then calling his troops together, he 
declared to them, with moſt conſummate artifice, 


that he was uf Ignore of the perſons concerned 


in the nn the criminal having torn and ſwal- 
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he like ; aber —.— the N beleving 


them as they proceeded n 
| giingeocach aname. On this 'occafic 

- ſhout of 3j Jo burſt forth; eu the pe We ft 1 genius 
vhich could cauſe ſuch! a naval force to be brought 
—Into-exiſtence, under- ſuch 1 \ 11. eircumſtan- 

cited univerſal admiratioonn. 

een this time e e ed at vera Cruz, 
with 20⁰ foldters and à conſiderable ſupply of ammu- 
pon receiving this reinforcement, 
115 foor oder and, 86 Horemen, there baveing 
of nds was | allowed to each dhvifon; Cones 


ee ee e ee the brigantnes, 
In — — n of canoes, which at- 


racked them with great boldneſs ; but they were ſoon | 


iſperſed, many Abbe much ſlaughter made 
ens che a ak eee e - 


1— Oye the TAs rb _ haraſſed 


* ſeamen by ineeſſant exertions- 2 


On the ee, eee e u ede 5 


"ibs i motion, with a deſign to make a generalaſs 
fault. The diviſion which he led on in perſon bore 


_ down every thing before it- by reſiſtleſs bravery and 5 


force, and entered the city: Julian de Alderete, who 


artived wich the laſt troops from 'Hiſpaniblay wn 


directed to fill up the chaſms and gaps in the cauſe: 
Way, as the main b 
5 a retreat if their ſafety dem 
daining to be ſo employed whilſt e e was a every 
where wagihg, ruſhed forward to the fight, -negle&- 
ful of the neceſſary ſer 


chis *indiferetion :' by his orders the Mexicans 


gave way, and drew the Spaniards -into-the"cetitral = 
part of the city, whilſt a ſelect band of his choiceſt 


warriofs proceeded to che breach in che cauſewayj te 


cut off the enemy's retreat. When he had bot. | 


Lo BY 
* 


his deſign to the fit moment for exe 
prieſts in the great temple, receiving the appointed 


ſignal, founded the awful drum which was * 
crated to the God of War, whoſe ſounds diffuſed, 


univerſally, a deſperate and maddening fury: inſtantly 


they ruſhed upon the Spaniards, now beginning to 
be exhauſted by a conflict ſo ſevere and fo long 


ſuſtained: their:impetuoſity.was not to be withltood; 


And an orderly retreat was every thing which could 
be 9 but when v they: TORORT the e rf 


Jy e in onder es | 


ce encruſted: to him. Guati- ; 
moꝛzin ſaw, and availed himſelf to the utmoſt of 


my | | | 5 Ve: they : 
4 . , # 1 e 
; | : 8 
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Bn anten 10 aan as were plunged | ; 
5 ben eno of his © own. cer | 


of their. own 


ut r twenty. Spaniards 


„ 


-+pariſhediniahe diſorderly retreat, and forty more 
© ere; made priſoners, to render eee 2 r 
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| £43 the acrifice of 1 nd companions re 


ry 
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God of War. T he dances before the temple 
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i the a. The doleful cries of the victims: ſhcris | 
225 | ficed Pierced their ears, and each man thought he 
= d che well known voice of a friend or al- 
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- penetrated into the centre of the city, three fourths of 


lodgment in the great ſquare; the remaining part was 

no longer defenſible. All hope being loſt, the Mei- 
ann chiefs prevailed on their beloved and dig: 
r monarch to attempt effectin 


| N to excite the diſtant provinces: e 0 
arms; he yielded to the exigency, and every proper 
ö precaution was taken to ones him out of the city 


N 4 


the Speniards un they retreated 1 15 
rewe eee dne HTE ene — 
en e wn to the Gr furviving comrades. TE. 
This diſcomfiture determ Cortes to change 

[ts mode of ack 0d inlet of aming 2th 5 
eee and pp * one deciſve od © 


— OC, 
| 


had comtnued: hindi: day the Spaniards had 


ns, and had made a. ſecure 


which were laid in 


a place conſigned to def 


en 
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: 5 "himſelf anne compoſure; all 


hr ke AO that no inſult might be offered to 
len. When brought before Cortes, 
inſelf with trut magnanimity. A have 
narch. I have 1 
_ Hefended my people to the laſt extremity; nothing 
' remains for me but to die, Plant your dagger in 8 
my breaſt, and finiſe a life nom rendered ul len 
8 700 all reſiſtance ; 


ſion of the city only ſerved. a do, "+ 5 
ol try weg 45 iaſlead of bs, dx 


klerbubt⸗ ee ede the gold and flver acquired 
was 1, 0 peſos; a much ſmaller ſum than 
vas obtained from the firſt plunder of the city; 
Cuatimoin having, as is ſuppoſed, when he deſpaired 
al deſending it, cauſed Whatever ſpecies of wealth 
bad been accumulating through ſucceſſive ages, to 
be thromn into the lakes and the Indians, who were 
the allies, of che Spaniards, found means to poſſeſs 
| themſclves-of che greateſt patt of what ; remained, 
his diſappointment excited a clamorous diſcontent 
among the ener Seren, to appeaſe this dan- 
a his nume eee 
F "mw 
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err ty, 4 | 
ibs © wo'l 


acealed: ., No agonies could how- 
y. of the emperor, but his. 


compani bh nen | ini a foking. under the. extremity of 


WY vffcring, turned bis eyes toward his ſoyereign, ex. 
I preflive of a deſire to obtain a releaſe from anguiſh,. 
wy rrvenling all he Koe; but the emperor, caſting 
preſſiye of his on inflexibility, ag well as 
ane for his aſſociate's weakneſs, ſaid to. bim, 
Am indulging on a bed of flowers? dae . 


this ſuperior ſortitude, che exhauſted ſuff 
unto death. Exen the obdut 


an tortures of the ſurviving Guatimozin. 


Whilſt Cortes was acquiring theſe valuable 255 
the firſt without any authority or commiſſion fr from 1 . : 
the, king of Spain, and was liable to be treated as a 
rebel, in having thrown off the authority with which 5 


iſh monarchy; he had. ac 


A 


he had been legally inveſted. Fonſeca, biſhop, 


Burgos, who till retained his ſtation and mee 135 
was his bitter enemy, and repreſented his conduct in 
the moſt odious point of view. By his repreſenta- 1 


tions Chri ſtoval de Tapia receiyed a co 


wachen few weeks after the reduction of Mexico 
55 Hh 2 „„ — Y 


Sets 
Pk 
| 
] 

| 
| 


tore en them. a confeſſion ai pd "_ of the ; . 115 


y of the tormentor | 
could not ſuſtain ſuch a ſcene, and he put an end 


4 n 1 


directing him to ſuperſede Cortes in his command, 7 
to ſeize his perſon and effects, and tranſmit an ac- 
count of his conduct to Spain. Tapia arriyed ap 
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but the man who 


Charles V. in which he diſplayed, in thi 
ing and captivating colours, the valuable acquiſitions 
Which he had made for the crown of Spain; theſe 


were enforced by rich preſents, and very curious 
. of the productions of the country; thus 


DT he humbly urged his ſuit to be appointed 


governor of the territory which his perſever- 


ance, conduct, and valour, aided by his intrepid 


followers, had at length gained the poſſeſſion. 
Charles was ſo fully ſenſible of the merits of the 


man, and of the farther ſervices which he was cap- 
able of rendering, that notwithſtanding the remon- 


ſtrances of Fonſeca and the claims urged by Velaſ- 


quez, he appointed Cortes pr ery e and ha = 


vernor wan New Spain. . 


The t treatment which 4. Adee PR wen | 
er entire ſubjection, was be- 

yond meaſure cruel and opprellive ; whilſt fo oft as 

their ſufferings drove them to acts of violence, thoſe 


N were n un 


furniſhed” a pretext. to reduce them to ſlavery; but 


body labour, were put to death in the moſt cruel 
manner. - A ſuſpicion aroſe that Guatimozin "vas 
forming defigns to raiſe an inſurrection: no proofs 


vere por or trial had, yet that truly mag- 
_ nanimous monarch, e two of the moſt conſi- 
1255 3% nl EH ag ” derable 
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but Fr baffled ſo many Ge fights again * 
' "him, had the addreſs to avert this danger alſo, by 
1 ch Tapia to relinquiſn the enterpriſe. He 
. 5 K tranſmitted a ſecond diſpatch to the emperor 


e moſt glow- 


s$ and principal perſons being incapable of 


mY * 4 ww. 
AT SW, bo todas bf adn, woods 
1 x | 


When | Charles v. e Cortes governor * Be 
Sa Spain, he nominated commiſſioners to receive 5 
the royal revenue, to pay the ſalaries of the officers, _ ö 
and to tranſmit the reſidue independent of the gover=  ' 
nor. Theſe men being witneſſes of the abſolute . | 
power which Cortes exerciſed over the con- 
quered country, in their deſpatches to the king 3 
of Spain repreſented Cortes as a tyrant, who ſought 
to render himſelf independent in the country which  _ 
he had conquered, and which he ruled with a rod f 
iron. The emperor, alarmed, appointed Ponce de | 
Leon to ſeize the perſon of Cortes, if he ſhould ſee © 
it expedient, and to ſend him priſoner to Spain; but 
this attempt to diſplace him likewiſe failed, by the 
death of the officer appointed to . th which, 
| happened ſoon after his arrival. 3 vo 

Cortes ſeeing his . intereſt with his copia fe 
declining, and not chooſing to be proceeded againſt 
in a judicial manner, on the ſpot where his triumphs 
had been ſo ſplendid. and ſo deciſive, determined 
to repair to Calls and there render a an FO of 
| bis popu io Ea Q 

He arrived W in 1528, a ppeared w 
a a ſplendour. which ſuited the. conqueror of : a mighty 
1 dom. He brought wich him a great part of his 
wealth, many jewels and ornaments of great value, wy 
ſeveral curious productions of the country, and was 
n by ſome Mexicans of the firſt rank, as vel 


/ 


" ſear Which" Rad been entert 
intentions. The emperor having now nothing to ap- 
ptehend from the deſigns of Cortes; received him 


cence had brought i into the 
| who, was entitled, by the eminetice of His 


by ndblemen of the "Rift" 
75 America, II. 410. 


did not c Erl the con 


8 bop too Wiſe to delegate, an 
| to proſecute new diſcoveries, and inveſted him with 
the military/Repartment ; at the fame time the chief 
| power in civil affairs was entruſted to a court call d . 

72M The Audience. of New Spain. To that count 
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{ conſiderable of his own officers. His 


arrival in Spain removed at once every ſuſpicion and 
gified with reſpect to his 


| whom a conſciouſneſs of his own inno- 
reſence of his water, and 
The 


8 of diſtinction and reſpec 


to the higheſt mar 


order of St. J ago, the title of Marquis del Valle de 


Guaxaca, the grant of an ample territory in New 


Spain, were ſuccelfively beſtowed upon him; and as 5 


his manners were correct and elegant, although he 
Had paſted the greatel part of His life among rough Zh, 
adventures, the empe or admitted him to the fame 
A intercourſe Wich Himſelf that was enjoyed 


e 5 io 


bo 


i arts however eee 8 
"He of Mexico, 8 


Thieſe Honour and di 


th th ample 7 1 bot rech chert) Charles | 
d only gave him a licence 


EPI "—_ Tie cinen thr ben years 
af chen reviſited Europe in extrenit diſguſt. His 
ö on this his Ted viva was Foy different 


1 the 6 The e expect Air 8 

ſervices, was no longer familiar; bor though, his 1 9 
haviour was no more than diſtantly civil, yet his mi- 
miters ee it not worth while to preſerve chat de- 
corum. irkſome ſituation Cortes dra 


out about 8 laſt ſeven years of his life, dying. on. | 
che ad of December 1547, in the 62d year of his 


age. A man who, by combining in his ch 
| qualities the moſt wonderful and diſtingui 


1 


The accounts which are handed F 10 us of 
: eh wonderful event, the conqueſt of Mexico, were 
vuritten, either by 8 
Smile ſervice, or by a prieſt who attended 


camp: the firſt raiſed the military 3 of chem 


=—T 


ſelves and their countrymen to an enen dali 
to ſhare in the glory of ſuck heroic deeds 
by repreſenting the conqueſt as an e . 
yond the powers of man to accompliſh, reſolved into. 
the miraculous interpoſition of St. Jago, or St. James, 
the tutelar ſaint of their country; bur Hought to be 
taken into the account, that acco to 
narrative, 1 50,000 Indians acted as mah, andother | 
_ writers make the number to be confide: ably 
Among theſe, the Tlaſcalans ne 
before the arrival of the Spainiards; 264 ſeveral thou- 
fund of thelr troops attended Cortes from his firſt ad- 
vances to Mexies to che final reduction of theciys 
theſe, under ſuck a general and in ſucha lengch of ſevere _ 
| evict muſt have been formed into. well trained and 
5 NS 7 


trated crimes of the dee peſt dye WO 75 | 
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Cowethilly efcient ſoldiers. Such fatts, when alen 

eld due weight, entirely do away the marvellous, and 
make this piece of hiſtory appear to be, what it 
Jaſtly is, one of the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtances of 


an 'valour, eee _ conſummate be. | 


-" Another: 8 . to 1 is, 1 | 


ſed on che fleſh of ſlain. Mexicans, 
ds were daily witneſſes to theſe an- 


- chropophagian meals. Such was their inſatiable re- 


liſh for: this kind of food, that they preſerved the- 
their lain enemies from putrefaction by ſalt⸗ 

ing them, and ſent large quantities, ſo cured, to their 

rymen at home, o e . vich e, | 


As he Spen- Writer, in \ computing 1 wy IC 
money, conſtantly reckon by Peſos, it is 8 
plain the implied value of that coin. Dr. 9 
America, the peſo werte or 
quro is the only one known, and that is always meant 
when any ſum imported from America is mentioned.” 
The peſo fuerte, as well as other coins, has varied in 
its numerary value; but he conſiders it as equal to 
pur ſhillings and ſix pence of our money. It is 
to be remembered, however, that in the 3 
century, the effective value of a peſo, i. e. the quan+ . 
tity of labour which it repreſented, or of goo 


which it would . ine or ee ag 
much as at preſen 
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of a man who waded through daughter to acquire 
wealth, and who ſhut. che: gates of mercy on millions 
of the human {{j e involving in miſery their de- 


voted poſterity; a conduct which may be thought will - 
up the mee buman depravity: but as atrocities 
in crimes are progreſſiv 


virtue, in the preſehe chapter, inferna guilt. may be. 
conſidered as rendered viſible upon earth, to illuſt 
2 example the exiſtence of vid which the 


ral belief of the unenlightened as well as the pe 


dd world bare 3 in bent regions... 
1 to excite a more n mei of e and 
to render the needy and unprineipled among the 
people of Spain i impatient to amaſs wealth, and riot 
amidſt. the ſufferings of defenceleſs/Indians in NE 
tern hemiſphere; ſeveralat tempts were made to explore 
this vaſt continent to the ſouth- eaſtward of Panama, 
of which Balboa had made ſo favourable. a 


bus an beg apd di 
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reſult of each enterpriſe for the ſpace of ſeven years, | 


it was generally ſuppoſed, either that Balboa had 
deen deceived by the information he had obtained 
rom the Indians, or that be oy; enen a tale to 
r private purpbfes. 
Although every * of making valuable 
diſcoveries in that quarter was generally mced, 
tere were three men reſiding in Pena % HR 
fully perſuaded of their practicability, and of the 
Vuu.ſt advantage tobe gained by ſucceſs. The princi- 
: ral perfon ig this aſſociation was Franciſco Pizarro, a 
_ Spaniard of low birth and no education, whoſe 
ſtrength of body and dating ſpirit led | him to become 
_ 4 foldier in his youth. He firſt ſerved in Italy, but 
embarked for America; he had attended Bal- 
expedition toward Peru, and had rendered 
| himſelf conſpicuous for his hardineſs and audacity. _ 
. Ts: 1 were united Diago de Almagro, another 
of fortune, and Harmando Luque, a preſt N 
who had reſided ſome years at Panama, and f lowed 
the profeſſion ofa ſchool-maſter. Theſe three perſohs | 
reed to throw all the property they had acquired 
into one joint ſtock, with which they fitted out a 
ih fmall- veſſel, having on board 1 12 men, and in it 
Pizarro embarked on the 1th of November 1524, 
A whilſt his two partners remained at Panama to wait 
we eren and 10/render bim farcher fuppkes m bc- 
require ere 6 vos th Kring of 
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| Siri than gelt Almagro 
„ ma; Ir was a confidet4 BIS titte beeye 4 05 cnt 
_— formed; but that probably faved both parties froth: 


the ſovereign of the country, Which belpoke the 


opulence and civilization of the inhabitants; ſore. 


tired; and ſor 


veſſels of gold and ſilver were pr | 
| rious works of art. They like wiſe k 


afterward ſerved as an interprete ete! 
Theke years were employed in wha this od IE 
tion for future diſcoveries; but rheſe flattefing ap- 


pearances were not ſufficient to gain the neceMey 
ſopport from the Spaniſh American ſettlements; it, 
was therefore agreed that Pizarro ſhould proceed *y Os 


Spain, and ſolicit the aid of government to effect the 
5 diſcovery and  onquelt of A 1 ok re lete 0 
5 alluremefts. e 
5 Piaatro found the Sperl ante! 05 pion Gk. 
poſed to attend to his fepreſer ations, and he mig 

| probably have finally failed, had not Cortes about 


that time arrived from Mexico, and received parti- 


known Pizarro on the iſland of Cuba, and was well 


acquainted with his qualifications to effect the pur- 
poſe interide anch it is Vety probable that his god 


offices with the emperor procured for his old affociate 
5 che PT of governor ” the new o ſettlement 
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 ſtruftion. They ſoonaſter diſcovered the couſtoF Peru 
55 and landed at three degrees ſouth of the Hine. Here 
Veoere ſeem a ſtately temple; and à palace belonging to 


oughrawaytwoef 
the natives, who were' young eſs bile Dor _ 15 


r marks of favour from the emperor; he hst 
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AN xPITOME: or nrsTory; * 


inted mene ee though Pizarro, 
ured him to be named only 


I Naw: that an \ open. rup 
- | Pizarro, had not. brought about a reconciliation 

1 b 5 for him the rank which had been ſtipu- 
in the contract. Luque was appointed bimop 
oun ry to be diſcovered, and nothing more is 


heard of him in the ſequel. Cortes likewiſe advanced 


ey to Pizarro, to enable him to proceed 


Shi rtrefs; i which ſo much incenſed 
e would' have enſued, if 


o, after unde time, 


1 _ the undertaking, as no farther ſupport could be ob- 


tained from government, than granting a ſanction to 
expedition by the royal licence and appointment 

to offices, for. which Pizarro engaged to raiſe 250 
; men, n 1 and lkeviſe the military 

1 He ok vith. Ale. to 1 301 his three — 54 
: . Juan, and Gonzalo Pizarro; men * 
- minably ſuited to follow ſuch a fraternal leader. 5 
Thus ſupported by regal authority, when the three. 
partners. exerted. all their abilities in property and 
credit at Panama, no more than three ſmall veſſels 
could be t and 180 ſoldiers, 36 of 5 
: were horſemen. Wich this force Pizarro ſailed in 
Februar. 7 1 5315 the ſeaſon was. favourable, and. Ke 
ached Peru in thirteen days failing. He landed his 


5 ene x 18 St. ta As the only : 
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"he" entity” attacked & 04 bh 


1 of mind and bod 
che natives, She on 


whenevera preſent advantage was to be ſeized, which _ 
| cauſed the Peruvians to abandon their habitations and 
ty up the country; which occaſioned him and his 
| followers ſoon to feel a total want of neceſſary ſup- 
plies; but, after enduring ſuch hardſhips as excited 
loud diſcontents, he reached the province of Coaque, 
Fu where he ſurpriſed the principal ſettlement, and 


. ſeized veſſels and 'ornaments of gold and ſilver to 
the amount of 30,000 peſos, with other valuable 


5 ſpoils. He immediately diſpatched a ſhip to Panama, 
with a large remittance to his partner Almagro, and 


continued his march along the coaſt. He ſcarcely 


met with reſiſtance until he attacked the ifland . 
Puna, in the bay of Guayquil, which was- populous, 


and the people fierce and warlike ; they defended 


themſelves with great bravery, and Pizarro ſpent ſix | | 


months in reducing them. He then returned to Tum- 


; bez, where the ſickly ſtate ofhis ſmall army compel- 
led him to remain during three months. The firſt | 
| Spaniſh colony eſtabliſhed in Peru vas dear n river 


N and received the name of St. Michael, {7 


1 the time of this invaſion the empire of Peru 5 
ſtretched 1500 miles along the Pacific Ocean from 
N. to S. its breadth from E. to W. was bounded by 


the chain of mountains called the Andes. Its hiſtory 
7. 0 very ſingular. The tradition current in the coun- 
try was, that at a period not very remote, 'civiliza- 
tion was in a very rude Rate, and the .natives 
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were formed into ai and independent wh 
' Wi F 2afſing human, 7 


woman of forms ſu 5 
and with an air of ma. 
Ae and 4 55 8 


e the wan was Maneo _ 
28 Ocollo ; they ſtyled-them- 
Elves children of the ſun, and ſaid that they were ſent 
reat luminaty, to inſtruct them 3 in the arts 


2 155 5 by which .comforts | and accommodations 255 


The ſavage tribes liſtened with 
ns thus impartec : the earth 


CANE. e garments became manuſuured, 


| he wen and women were initiated into occupations 5 


rent ſe FA and at length the foun- 


-nda . 0 a bnteneß the empire - 
SIE: were Aer 


l they were not only abſolute monarchs, but were 
revered as divinities. The Peruvians counted a ſuc- : 


ceſñon of twelve monarchs from the original ſtock, 


but the period of time when this renovated ſtate of 


country took place is not aſcertained by any revo- 
tion of re As the deſcendants of the ſun had | 
intermarried with the people. of the 

Sauntty, their. blood was, unmixed and conſidered as 
Here. ee e wh thus 


r 
* 5 * , 


Which ropk the ge * 5 


b [ir he. reverence Le to. aa. was re 5 | 


1225 poſſeſſrd, is W et as a FOE 
_ exerciſed with mildneſs ; although for the 
_ diffuling-general, proſperity and happine! 

vemment had been gradually extending. 
It appears that the Spaniards, atten 
wet of Peru at the very preciſe point of time 
che ſubverſion of that populous: and powerful empire 
could Seed N been effected by a force apparently | 

| 1 I2th moparch.of 
 virtyes: and: talents. he. Was 4 warlike prince, and 
brought the kingdom of Quito under ſubjection 
wich almoſt doubled the power of the Peruvian em- 

pire; but this conqueſt proved f 


al, for he was led 
to marry the daughter of the vanquiſned moparch, 
5 this contaminating: his pure origin: à fon named 
Atahualpa was the offspring of this martiagg; who, © 
about the year 15 et ſucceedec 5 on the death of his 
| father; to the kingdo x ol:Quuen. whit. linkin 
another Aon, Fs riaceſs of the royal race, ſuc- 
___reeded to all his other dominions. This diſmem- 
berment 6f the empire produced the firſt civil war 
which had ever been waged in the country. Atahu- 
alpa, having gained over the beſt troops of the em- 
pire, ſoon vanquiſhed his rival, and, to ſtrengthen 
| himſelf in power, he did not ſcruple d put to 
death all the royal race deſcended from his father 
hom he could draw into his power, either by 
force or ſtratagem, Huaſcar only, excepted, who, have - 
ing been taken F : 
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cat 221 zar dert Michael, by 
n Fig him e ſoliciting his aid 
by Ats ualpa, whom he repreſented 
r. Nothing could be more 
invader than” ſuch intelli- 
L t delay, into the” 


e breed of horſes” having OY ſucceſsful 
de 0 in America, his cavalry Gracds conlider- 
e peter he cherer / r 

Jot ſoldiers * his artillery confiſted « only % 
The 'Caxamalca 12 


122 f00 
field pieces. He proceeded towa 
days march bob che coaſt, where Atahualpa was en- 
eee whom an officer arrived with a valu- 


offer of bis al- 
on the part t of 


* panied with 4 


and aſſurances of friendſhip 
Pizarro had trained one of tlie natives, 


hom he had carried away on his firſt viſit to the 


coaſt, to act as an interpreter; this youth having re - 
ved baptiſm, was named Philippillo; by his means 
— was enabled to delude the Inca, aſſert - 
ing chat he was ſent by:: a very powerful monarch; . 
wee in advancing was to offer the Inca his aſliſt- 
ance. This aſſurance lulled the prince and his people 
into a very fatal ſecurity, and cauſed them to refrain 
ing uſe of the means which occurred, in the 
- farther march of the Spaniards through the country, to 


| cxrthem off, Asthey proc Caxamalca, * 
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5 on: their return, determined him to ſeize 


3 Inca on the enfuing viſit, and | 


3 in erg e | 
im ſolicitous to obtain them for allies, they's 
„„ nkely to riſe into formidable cen, 

3 cee gric er weer ee 2 th was 5 
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y hich» were x foppoed 1 0 amount to 30,00: 


"As . fa, 5 the Spaniſh quarters, Viogns) > 


Fol Dominican friar, who was. chaplain 10 3 
the expedition, advanced toward him with a crucifix rs 
in one hand and a, breviary i in the other, and A 


„ ²˙ $6 


* 1 we 


the ſupreme juriſdiction of the popes he conqluded 


With requiring him to yield ſubmiſſion . to the king 


ol Spain, to whom the pope had given the 0 


exerciſe. of the regal authority; but if he ſhould 
| impioully rejec 
5 againſt him in the name. of the king his maſter... 


5 Atahualpa likened with great attention to Ale, 
| ſolenr We: ; to vie when finiſhed, the reh f 


| bn hows you 1 and yet the pl 1 can | 
diſpoſe of kingdoms. _ 1 wish to become the friend ; 


ol the king of Spain, whoſe great power. I perceiys 


by the army) which he has ſent to this diſtant coun- 5 


try, but I vill not be his vaſſal. The religion of 
5 | my anceſtors. 1 vene rate, and until vou convince 
7 1 8 that it is Alles and that yours only i is the true 


diſcourſe endeavoured to explain the principles 
of the Chriſtian. faith, exhorting him to embrace 
that religion, and more ef] pecially 0 acknowledge 


of Peru, promiſing if he complied inftantly,, with ? 


; . the requiſition, the Spaniſh, monarch would protect 
his dominions, and permit him to continue in the 


this invitation, he denounced war 
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1 P 5 beni, Ale would be equally abſurd as irmpious in 


„„ me to renounce it. You adore a god who died 


ert, 1 Worſlüp the fon who never dies.“ 


Voondderfül and incongrions doct 
ue. Valverde preſented to him wo 


. g * 


nd formed Hith they were contaitied ip that 
The Inta opened it eagerly, and turning over iche 
 Jeaves, af pplied them to his ear. This book,” 1 
_ "Hays ke, . is ſilent; it tells me nothing; and ther 
5 _ threw it diſdainfully on the ground. The bidde 
5 : ecellfiltic, 1 8 4 toward the Spaniatds; inſtantly 
; exchiie ed 


* 


bly be fupprificd by their leader whilkt this pre- 


„ wer aſſault was given, the martial muf 


WT y to advance ſword n hind.” 


A 3 5 72 | e a few ſelect mytmidons, aſſaulted the 
I "Tre with the fury of rußans, laying dead at his feet 
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paratory mockery was earrying on, but "now, the 


= + "tle two. fied Pieces” were diſcharged, at the 
e tiche that the 'niuſketry ſpread'deſtruRion and 
ä error, Soda err and 8 a 7 % 


; Nerd df he power of he, ' whilſt Pi 5 


les WO preſſed und him to protect his 
ce petfon. | Pizarro, forem oft in the he aft, ſeiz- 
LEE rm reed bim "From ltr 


merous inen were provided with the 


r 


1d and, hutried him, away, as the vil 

to his eee The carnage 
throughou the whole day, wich znabat 1 
y "lies vio 4009; Indians. were. lain, without : 

4 on the part of the aſſailants, and not a 
among them was even wounded, except Pizarro, 
who received a flight hurt in the hand by one of bis, 
ellen. in the general eagerneſs to ſeize the Inca. 

- The exultations of theſe lawleſs freebooters, when. 
they had collected the ſpoils. of the field, knew no; 
dounds: their plunder ſurpaſſed every thing which 
their moſt romantic hopes had figured to themſelves, 
the poſſeſſion of, and. their riotous tranſports.during, 
ae might VER an? * bares to. 90 ae . the 5 


| ns of Sj ape of the foul, 


| Rain which this execrable deed fixes on their coun-, 
rymen, have p , that the Inca was not n- 
cere in his proleſfons of friendſhip, and that his nu 


A | proper fignal 3 given, bs their foyercign; hut 

the imputation on the unhappy Indian i is 1 7 5 wy; 
eren by * I: 1 even | 

; Arahyalpa onable to. eren the indignities and ö 

on him, gave himſelf up to a; torpid. 
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ſooth the Inca with profeſſions of kind- 


_ dered fully ſenſible of the Spaniard's ſtrong paſſion 
for gold, he offered, as the means of procuring his 
enlargement, or by way of ranſom, to fill the apart- 


ment tin which he was co 


in length and 16 in breadth. Pizarro agree 
conditions, and a line was drawn upon the walls of 
_ the chamber to mark 


patched meſſe. gers to every part of his dominions 


338 5 where gold had been amaſſed, either for the purpoſe 
1 of adding ſplendour to che temples of theit gods or 


the palaces of the princes; and the people; anxiouſly 
| folicitous to ſave the life and obtain the enlargement 
of their ſovereign, cheerfully delivered up whatever 


© was in their poſſeſſion. Could they have conceived 
ok che unprincipled baſeneſs and inſatiable avarice 
waders, they might even then have taken 
ſuch meaſures as might have been rendered effectual 
to exterminate theſe robbers: had the whole force 


of their it 


ol the a then entire and not materially. 


a handful of men. 
when the 


The Mexicans, by acting thus, 
of their en N 
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| rom 1 6g him a priſoner; the ION 5 
ther fore: endeavoured to relax ſomething of his fell 


eck: nor were theſe endeavours unavail- 5 
ing the captive prince became more calm; and, ren- 


fined with veſſels of gold 
er as high as he could reach: it was 22 feet 
ed to the 


the exact height to which the 
aſure Was to riſe. 15 he Inca immediately . 


, been collected, and one powerful onſet 
malle, it und berech have been withſtood by ſuch 


more than four 
„ ones 
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very ks ue e _ to nee ruvians, eco 
2 erance did not entirely depend on one powerful 
ant well · directed effort of valour; the gature of the 
5 country was ſuch, that a Of r diſtribution of force , 7 
would. haye effectually intercepted, all intercourſe + 
between the party under Pizarro, chen ſo remote 
from the coaſt, and the ſuccoyrs which might from 
5 tme to kme in extenſive ſandy. Plains, encom- 
cks, where the only paſſige 
1 e $i defiles, gave a: determined 
body of natives every advantage over an enemy, 
Bf both in open eee e ſign 
-> » them to helpleſs famine; but the apprehenſions el en- 
„ *4ined lor the life of. their non bag br 8 


„ of effeminacy and imbeqility, that 


neither the moſt, irri 
faxourable ee for, regaining their liber 
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| quired * eee contempt for the - : 
: . ſoldier which he had not ſufficient art to | 

. etection of groſs ignorance, and the apparent 

on it made on the royal captive, ſnarpened 

| o. and his fol- 


1 . 
gqured by thoſe. who were about his perſon; they 


8 therefore gy an his imme 


z ang them on an equal footing with | 
= the other adventurers, -A. form of trial in conſe- 
quence took Place. encleg eee and; twa | 


en ta aft .the Inca in his defence. 
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poſed and put to death his brother and ri 


bezzled the royal treaſures during his confinement, 


which had become the property of the conquerors; 


and finally, that he had excited his ſubjects to take, 
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but erroneouſſy, been attributed to his ſecond ſon 
Scbalian, who at that time could not have been 
more than twenty years of age), ſound the way to 
North America ſoon after. Columbus had bf ucceſſ- | 
ally croſſed che Atlantic; but as the torrents in 


that country brought down 1 no gold, and the Indians 0 


were not bedecked with any coſtly ornaments, | „ 0 
fen were made to explore the country for . 

2 century aſter its diſcovery. Sir F rancis Drake, 
ue traverſed the whole circumference of the globe 
in one voyage, and in one ſhip (A. D. 1 577. &c.), 


- which had never been achieved. before, when after-_ 


ward annoying the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, 
and on the main, gained ſome knowledge of the 
eaſtern ſhore of the northern continent, as he had 
before of the weſtern parts on the Pacific Ocean, | 
about the fame parallel. Sir Walter Raleigh, how 
ever, was the firſt navigator who explored the coaſt, 
beſtowed on it a name, and attempted to ſettle a 
colony . D. 1 1584); but the Hands were over- 
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race were to be ſoothed, their jealou es of new ſet. 
lets to be removed, or their power to be op ofeds ; 
and, when all theſe difficulties ſhoul be ſurmount- Te 
ed, the coloniſts muſt continue ſubject to the firſt 

85 condemnatory ſentence denounced on the human a 
der 9 6 the en el der brow to eat their. 8 


= — poſſtions in another Wees ass At 1 | 
= powerful incentive aroſe, ſtronger than the int „ 
enee of kings, than the love of eaſe, than the drag 
of miſery. Religion, which had long been . „ 
verted into the moſt powerful engine which human „ 
5 fubgley-evar maſs. e e eee e N 
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en began wo l n 4 all its attention toward re- 18 
inquiries; and exerciſed all its power in 7 
uits. Hence aroſe a vaſt diverſity of opi- 
and deno- 
minations of Chriſtians; but as the proteſtant eſta- 
- bliſhmene 3 in England held. it eſſential to preſerve a 
f obtained no more 


by no other names than thoſe of North and 
Virginia, which it had received from Sir Walter 
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on colonies produced, e REPO + © 
independent, but confederated republics on that con 
+tinent, The purſuits of America muſt now. be 
directed to different objects. Whilſt coloniſts, they 
were eren become too en e peo- 


= without being aiſle ſimplicity of manners, un- | | 
contaminated by the impatience of becoming rich, 
mould prevail; and the eee A be Ke 
| known as a people exemplary for i e thay OT 
dealings, for honour, and public virtue. e 
BobnpaRxEs. ] By the definitive . 5755 peace 
8 between the king of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, which was executed at Paris, nn 
the 3d of September, 1783, the boundaries. of theſe „ 
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| ftatesare fixed to extend on the N. from Nova Scotia, 
Wh 25 the four great lakes of Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, aſſigning to the ſtates the ſouthern 
„ and in the latter the iſlands Royal and 

| Phillippeaux 3 J lake Michigan they poſſeſs entire: 
though theſe lakes have ever been conſidered as 
making a part of Canada, and no new regulation o — 
. " ow” * added them. This * is far. W 
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FA "from Eaſt Florida, and all illands within twenty 1 
8 5 leagues of: any part MDT TITS. Y-: 
„tt. Unies with whom the king of Great Britain 8 
. Sehnde this treaty were, New Hampſhire, Maſſa. 
| l chuſer's Bay, Rhode Iſland with Providence Planta- 


1 I tion, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Penn- 


1 Wo = nia, Delaware, Maryland, W North Ca : 5 „ 


1 - 5 rolins, South Carolina, and Georgia. . 
. © Theſe "fates, in n their fulleſt extent, compriſe | 3 
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and 1 930 in br 
om thirty-one degrees to forty: ine d gr 


North latitude, and from fifty one degrees to expo „ 
| 
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8 A Welt Gap e cbs et t | 


. nearly double to the lat tudinal, yet the Hm * 
ſo interſected on the northward, tfiat toward tlie N. 5 
W. Coast it lies in forty-five degrees, except a fmall 
| EG diſtrict of land, which're: ches to almoſt forty-ſeven 
55 degrees but i in the interior country, on lake Erie, 8 8 
he boundary is oft forty-two degrees: its greateſt 5 8 
extent is on the coaſt, toward the N. E. where only | 
it is forty-nine degrees. Its longitudinal extent, 
from New England on the E. to a little | Jow 
| Nootka Sound on the W. compre nds the whole 9 
continental breadth, from the Atlantic to the Paciſe 
Ocean; and it is oy in that N breadth 1 
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i 1030 miles. 
Mr. Hutchins, the late geb of the United 
States, computed that the ſurface contained within 
te boundaries ſo deſcribed, is one million of Ae. , _- 
mies, which comprehends fix hundred and forty © 1 
mamillions of acres; and he computes that es | 
| fifty-one millions are water, or about two twenty-fifth F 
* parts of the whole: fo that the land within the 
een, States amounts to. five 3 1 
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or leſs numerous; ſo. that a con f 
among the deputies from any particalar- colony, if 


| the majority were in favour of the meaſure, did not 
ee eee woige Jn gh congrelss the ſenſe 


of any colony could not be taken if its deputies were 


_ equally divided in their opinions; which was likely 
_ frequently to occur, as ſeven of the colonies ſent | 


either two or four deputic the other five were re · 
preſented by three, five, ſeven, or nine. 
In the year 1776 Cong cla, by: a flemn , re 


| than «ſingle vice, whether in debut | 
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5 Stars. in March, 1781, art aces of ederation 
were ratified; and the ſtyle of the eee 
ue to be United States of America. The 
particula articles agreed upon by this compact need 
not dis be ſpoken of, as in a convention af all the 
ſtates, which was held at New York, where General 
Waſhington preſided, a new conſtitution was _ 
upon, from which the delegates from Rhode Iſi⸗ 
N alone diſſented. It conſiſted of ſeven arti 
_ were tranſmitted to Congreſs for their approb 
| wy bee received, in che year 1789, 
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1 either for a repreſentative, a ſenator, the vice · preſi· ö 
dent, or the preſident. Nor is any one excluded on 
account of the religious principles which he proſeſſes, : 
5 "whatever they may be; fo that Jews or Roman 
C.uatholics are as eligible as any other citizens. The 


 wichour the concurrence of the preſident. 


No ſpecific portion of property, "whalticr padre 
Perſonal, is required to be poſſeſſed as a qualificativn 
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houſe of repreſentatives are choſen every two years OS, 
by the people of the ſeveral ſtates. The only legal re- 


quiſites in a candidate are his having attained. to 


to ewenty-five years of age; having been ſeven 
years a citizen of the United States; and, at the 
time of his election, an inhabitant of the ſtate „ 
which he is choſen; the holding of any place . 
15 honour, truſt, or emolumient, i is an abſolute diſquali- 1 

ff cation. In this repreſentation there is no diftintion 15 
ol knights, citizens, and burgeſſes; it not being made 
out of counties, cities, and borough towns; for the 5 

M excluſive rights and peculiar privileges of © corpor - 
tions are entirely unknown here. The e deſign of 


the new conſtitution is that the number of 1 repreſen- 


tatives in congreſs ſhall not exceed one repreſenta- 
tive for every 30, ooo, but that each ſtate ſhall have at 
leaſt one repreſentative. An enumeration or cenſus. 
of inhabitants was to be made within three years aſter 
the firſt meeting of the congreſs of the United States 


(itt was made much ſooner), and a freſh enumera- 
tion made within OF ** term of ten 9 
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aid to the great officers who — of | 


The preſident of the Congrels, "nd 9 in a eie of thi f 


8 military and naval forces, 25,000 dollars. (5300 J. ſterling )) 


Vice preſident, and preſident of the Senate, 5, ooo dollars. (10604 ) 
The ſpeaker” of the Houle of Repreſentatives, twelve dollars per 


Tn diem during. his attendance. (al. 117. 2 


The members of the Senate and Houſe of Repreſzutatins f fix abs > 


wh (al. 58. 6d.) for. every. day's attendance; as well as for every BY 


- 3 travelling to and from the ſeat of government. 
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The ſecretary of the Senate and og of the Houſe of banane. 5 


tives each 1, 500 dollars. (320/.) 
© The chief juſtice of the ſupreme W 2 4000 dollars, (850. ) 1 c 
four afiociated juſtices, 3, 500 dollars each. : 
The eſtimated amount of foreign debt, on the Ich of Auguſt 


| 1790, when an act was paſſed to make proviſion for the debts incurred, 


or 9,012,992 poui 


appeared to be 11,7 10, 378 dollars, or 2,488,455 pounds ſterling; i the 
eſtimated amount of the domeſtic debt, with the arrears of inte- 


reſt to the 31ſt December 1790, as . to the Hoop of Repre- : 
{entatives 1 nn „ 8895 N | 
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| 5 That both. the legifaive « ih 3 Wee 5 
— ef government, over more than three millions 1 
people, ſhould be placed, when firſt formed, in the 5 
| hands of only ninety- three perſons, might be con- 
ſidered as dangerous to the pure principles of a e- 
publican conſtitution, by tending to cauſe it to de- = 
generate into an ariſtocracy ; but the moſt effeQtual 
precautions ſeem to have been taken to repreſs the 
ſpirit of ambition, and views of aggrandizement i W 
berent in human nature, by every individual being 
chaoſen for a ſhort term, from his being inhibited 
from enjoying any kind of poſt, or n in ag winks 5 


out permiſſion, any kind of preſent: BE 


The preſident; by virtue of his ales, is Gs 

; mander i in chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the ſeveral gps 15 
ealled into the actual ſervice of the 1 He has 


power to grant reprieves and een hip offene 3 


5 againſt the United Sates, _— in caſes of impeach= | 
ment. With the advice and conſent of the ſenate 
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| Journment, he may adjourn then to ſuch time as he 
mall think proper. He receives ambaſſadors, 

ublic miniſters, and is empowered to take « care. 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 


- The congreſs s has t power to man vole E 
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and provide for the common defence and general wel- 


fire of che United States; but all duties, impoſts, 


and, Criſs, are to be uniform throughout the 
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exports, except what may be abſo T 5 
for executing its inſpection- laws * t the nett 


| n ak cbs arm, - and diſcipline 


militia: ham ſtate. to appoint the officers of _ | 


ſſeſs the authority of training them. 


in caſes of rebellion, or in a 


ling e the diſcipline mme 
wan of Son; The e of the * 
ol babeas eee ae eee | 


may require it. No money ſhall-be drawn bon 55 


the treaſury but in kiſs of approp 
made 95 laws: and a eee, Katorgone: and ; 


4 


call . publilbed ar time to time. No ok of 


nobility ſhall-be granted by the United States; ane 


Paaren, ee nnn pre rape 


; any Kind whatever, 8 any e prince, or 4. 


reign ſtate. Each particular ſtate is, by this 


federation, debarred from entering into any — | 


alliance, or confederation, coin money, emit bills of 


credit, make any thing but gold and fiver coin a2 


tender in payment of debts, or grant any title of 


— No ſtate ſhall, without the conſent of the 
congreſs, lay any impoſts or duties on obere or 


produce of ſuch duties ſhall be for the uſe of che 
general treaſury, and _— to tho reviſion and 
control of congreſs, „„ YR ORR. 
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EET roo ere de then. 
mach diffuſed through that ren The code 
1 eee flare + willy adopt, is lit 


5; inapliticd, are e ene cireuity 
2 is conſiſtent with the judicial preſervation of free- 


75 a It is highly gratifying to an Engliſhman, when 
85 5 intereſting events, to reflect that not 
„ nſtitution and laws of his country will be 
| oy "thus 3 over a continent, which in future 
ages muſt be immenſely populous, but that his __ . 
; guage will be preſerved fo long as the world ſhall _. 15 


endure. In the late war, whilſt the French officers 
rwe in America, many of them were . to 
5 9 become acquainted with the language ſpoken in the 
5 |. nn and it was at that time no ſmall mortifica- 
tion to the Americans to conſider it as the language 
of their invaders: it deem therefore common 
among them to call the Engliſh language © the 
1 American, ” and to fay to ſuch foreigners as ſpoke 
it, © you ſpeak American well.” © The American 
© . | dot difficult to learn.” The Marquis de Chaſtel- 1 
lux ſays that they carried their averſion to the lan- i = 
_ . guage ſo far as ſeriouſly to propoſe introducing an- 
| - other language, which ſhould be taught in ſchools 
asadnd made uſe of in all public acts ? 85 theſe eee 
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NORTH AMERICA, | _ 08- 


The third: Ns was aſſembled in \ Decotibiy + 
793; when the illuſtrious George Waſhington was 


8 | Te-choſen preſident; nor was there another man in 


any degree qualified like him to fill that dignified 
and important ſtation ; yet it is much to be appre- 


hended that ſuch a re-· election at the commence- 
ment of the conſtitution, may furniſh a Precedent 
which, in future times, ſhall prove very injurious to 
its original purity, as well as eſſential principle. 
Experience has fully proved, that elective offices, ir 
not carefully guarded, are liable to be converted into 
tenures for life; and it may be deemed a diſcuſſion 
of much nicety, as well as importance, whether it 
had not been more adviſable for the ſtates to have 
Ioſt the oftenſible ſervices of that great man, for the | 
four ſucceeding years, rather than by reinſtating him 
to lay a foundation for a deſtructive innovation i 
5 future times; and ſuch a ſacrifice of preſent advan- 
tage to futurity, would have utterly fruſtrated all at- 
tempts of ambitious men hereafter't to Sms the = 
-- fideney for life-: 05s» 5 85 7 
Rt iorow. 1 The ſpirit of e Aten wie 
voails in America in the fulleſt manner poſſible, has 


_— 


[Cauſed a vaſt diverſity of ſects to be ſettled on that | 


continent; ; and led it to be called © the land of ſec- 
taries. In moſt of the New England provinces che 


Preſbyterians and Independents are numerous, but 


in Connecticut the form of worſhip and ecclefiaſti- 
cal government of the church of England prevail. 


More to the ſouthward the I are ca: 
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numerous, and the Moravians are increaſing and 

- flouriſhing greatly. Methodiſm likewiſe ſpreads very 
Eh wide; but it has been ſaid We extenſive obſerver 


bunt of America, and 


Ss - 


of the preſent; prevailing manners in theſe Rate 
dat *the prevalent religion of the | e inhabi- 


; culled -by he ame ofphlolopy in 
2d — A ſpirit which has contributed in no mal 
degree to the revolution, and x produced their un- 
ſettered conſtitutions of fre edo and roleration ihe Fl 
N tallux Travels, II. 197. Noe. 


When the independence of the een Sears | 


<2 was acknowledged by the Britiſh government, it be- g 


came neceſſary that the clergy who adhered to the 


dicipline of the church of England ſhould obtain 


ordination, and that all eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould be 


Qed without croſſing g the Atlantic, and apply 0 


e en at length an act of par- 


eminence of rank. 


Bament was paſſed in England, authoriſing the me- 
_. tropolitan to conſecrate American biſhops. Theſe 
TO now ordain prieſts and deacons for the ſervice of 
dme church of England there, but have no revenues 
annexed to their ſees, and are no otherwiſe diſtin- 

guiſhed from the 1 of the oe gs ca | 


Freer dhe accounts publiſhed at Philadelphia by 
Nr. Tench Coxe (commiſſioner of the revenue | 


there), and very lately reprinted in London, it ap- 
ears, that Pennſylvania is by far the moſt thriving ' 


| Wein the union. "This 14 8 of this ſtate has 
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increaſed 


13 e eee , i anion made by 
| Dr. Franklin, which ſuppoſed the inhabitants to 
double their numbers in the revolution of twenty 


years. The plenty of pit-· coal in Pennſylvania, the 55 


ſame writer aſſerts, will very ſoon give it an im- 
menſe advantage over all the interior country N. and 
E. of it; in which, though colder than Pennſylvania, 

it is not known that there is one coal mine open, of 

' that there is any conſiderable appearance of that 

| valuable foſſil. Of the various manufactures of Penn- 
ſylvania Mr. Coxe gives a very particular enumera- 
tion; the political views of the American govern- 

3 ment is to foſter and encourage, but not to force, 
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them, which has been the means of introdueing the 


exciſe laws into America. In three years, from the 


f — 


end of 1790 to the end of 1793, more public funds 
and private capitals have been applied to the im- 


provement of roads and rivers, and the cutting of 

| canals, than from the firſt ſettlement of the ſtate to 

that time. The practice of making ſugar from the 

ſap or juice of the maple- tree had prevailed for 
many years in the northern and eaſtern ſtates: in 

7 the year 1790 it became practiſed by the Pennſyl- | 
i vanians; the ſame tree is capable of being tapped 


without injury to its growth and vigour for many 
years; the proceſs is ſimple and eaſy; and the 


Proper ſeaſon for it is between the middle of February. 
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manufactures, Breweries. are carried on very ſuc- 
ceſsſully; and, in order to diſcourage the uſe of 


ſpirituous liquors, a low duty has been impoſed upon : | 
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